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PREFACE 


For the last hundred years this University has rendered signal service to the 
cause of higher education and to the public life of the country^ Its centenary, 
therefore, is a memorable occasion. It was thought that it would be in the fitness 
of things to bring out a Souvenir to serve as a memento of permanent value quite 
distinct from the celebrations as such. 

Apart from the usual features of a commemorative volume of this type, such 
as messages and greetings, lists of members of committees connected with the 
celebrations, members of the reception committee, and of representatives of 
other universities and learned bodies attending the celebrations, the souvenir 
contains eight chapters. 

Chapter I entitled “The City” gives a pictorial description of the growth of 
the city and the place it occupies to-day as the urbs prhna in Liidis. Chapter II 
contains an account of higher education in pre- university days and the educational 
developments leading to the establishment of the three oldest Universities in the 
country, namely, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, t'hapter III is a brief historical 
survey of the development of the University since its inception to the present 
day and gives an insight into its constitution and administrative set-iip under the 
various Acts. 

Chapter IV which comprises three sections, viz. ( 1 ) the University Departments, 
(2) the Constituent Colleges and (3) the Recognized Insitutions, is naturally the 
longest chapter. One or two points, call for a specific mention. The reader will 
find in this ('hapter in a compendious form, an account of the establishment and 
growth of the various departments of the University, its constituent colleges 
and recognized institutions which form an integral part of the University. This 
distinctive feature of the souvenir enhances its value. But for the opportunity 
provided by the Centenary, there would have been no occasion to present all this 
information in book form. The chapter serves as a supplement to “ A History 
of the University,” written by Shri S. R. Dongerkery, Rector of the University, 
which is being published simultaneously. 

The chapter on “ Extra-Curricular Activities ” gives an idea of the interest 
taken by the University in the field of sports, etc. Th% chapter on gifts and 
endowments, which gives an account of the large endowments and munificent 
gifts so far received by the University has a twofold objective. It is, in the first 
place, a public acknowledgment of the munificent donations given by philan- 
thropic individuals and institutions, which have gone a long way to help the 
University in its development. It may also serve as an incentive to the public 
to come forward with similar gifts. 
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Another interesting fenture of the volume is the chapter entitled “ Reminis- 
cences ” containing the impressions of persons who have been intimately associated 
with the University ov'er long periods or have helped to guide its affairs. Sonu' 
of the reminiscences have been written in a lighter vein. These recolleidions, it is 
hoped, will help the reader to obtain a glimpse of the actual working of the Univer- 
sity in certain periods of its history. Some of the reminiscences include anecdotes 
which give them a lively touch. 

The Chapter on “ Plans for the Future ” gives, in brief, the programme for 
the University’s many sided development in the near future, and indicates the 
great scope for development that lies ahead. 

A succession list of Chancellors, Vice-('hancellors and Registrars of the 
University appears as Appendix B. 

The credit for bringing out this volume within a very short time, despite tlu* 
enormous labour involved, is largely due to the efforts of the Souvenir Committee. 
Their burden was considerably lightened by the willing help received from the 
Heads of University Departments an<l of the Library, Principals of constituent 
colleges and Heads of recognized institutions, who supplied historical accounts of 
the growth and development of the respective; institutions. The staff of the 
University Oince deserves spc(‘ial mention here for sparing no labour in seeing the 
souvenir through the press. .An acknowledgment is also due to the University 
Press, but for whose activ'c co-operation, it would not have been possible to bring 
out this volume in time. 


Bombay, 

February 1, 1957. 


S. R. D. 

Chairman, 

Souvenir Volume Committee*. 
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RASHTtAPATI BbaVAV, 

Nrw Dilhi. 


Jan’JAry 31» L957. 


On the occasion of the Centenary Celebrations 
of the Bombay University, it gives me great pleasure 
to send my greetings and best wishes to it and to 
all those connected with it. As these hundred years 
represent the period of the imbibing of western 
kcnowledge and science by us — a work mainly done by 
the universities at the higher level —the history 
of the Bombay University, which is one of the throe 
earliest universities founded in this country, is 
of great value educationally and politically. I had 
an occasion, about two weeks ago, to inaugurate 
the Centenary Celebrations of the Calcutta University 
and I can say that the Bombay University shares in 
its own sphere the pioneering work done by the early 
universities in the field of western education 
and political awakening in this country. Though 
in the course of time the conditions and our national 
requirements have changed, the place of universities 
as the citadels of knowledge remains as ever in our 
public life. 

I congratulate the Bombay University on this 
memorable occasion and hope that its contribution 
,to the enrichment of our national life will be still 
greater in the years to come. 
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MESSAGE 


I am sorry that I cannot be present in person 
at the celebrations of the centenary of the University 
of Bombay. I send, however, all my good wishes on this 
memorable occasion. 

A hundred years is a fairly long time in the 
life of a university. But time is not measured merely 
by the clock but by the experiences which an individual 
or an institution goes through. 

During these hundred years of its existence, 
the University of Bombay has seen many changes in India 
and has indeed played a great part in bringing about 
these changes through the talented men and women who 
have been trained by it and who have then gone forth 
to mould India's destiny. In every field of activity 
these alumni of Bombay University have played a leading 
part. 


India has to shoulder today greater responsibilities 
and the demand on the universities to produce men and 
women capable of shouldering these responsibilities 
adequately is greater than ever. I am sure that the 
University of Bombay will continue to play a leading part 
in producing men and women of high capacity and 
integrity who can help in this exciting task of moulding 
and building new India. 

I send my greeting and good wishes to the 
University. 


New Delhi: 

January 22, 1957. 


MESSAGES FROM SOME UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 

At the celehnitioii of your (’enlenarVi we eon^nitulati^ yoti upon the foresitjht, the strenuous 
iahoLir, and tlw^ wise <touns<*l by wliieh during the past hundred years you have established your 
position as an eminent and fruitful school of learning. W'c wish for you throuj;?li the years to 
come continued pro^^ress and prosiwrity. Particularly we remark the courajjo, the prudence and 
tlie vision that have made tlie University of Bombay not a house of learning only, but also a 
source of noble and creative energy in the re-birth of the Indian nation. 

It is in tlie confident hojie that the setiolarsliip and the civilisinji^ influence of the laiiversity 
of Bombay will (‘ontinue as distinguished in the future as in the past that we extend our jjood 
wishes upon this aus[>ieious occasion. 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 

On the memorable (occasion of the c<‘lcbralion of the Centenarv of the Bombay University 
1 send my warmest f^rcetings and felicitations to the authorities, the staff and students of the 
University. The magnificent (‘onf ributions of the Bombay University to the pro«;ress of leariiin^^ 
and dissemination of knovvle<l<?e in Western India atid its [)ioneerinu: work in the held of resear(‘h 
have enriched the cultural life of the Nation. 

The Bombay University has been fortunate in havinj' amo ij>: its professorial staff eminent 
scholars a!id distinjjuished patriots who have inspire<l sii<*eessivv i^eneration of students to dedicate 
their life to the advancement of the best intereds of llv* Nation. The UnivtTsity's eontrihntioa 
in the field of Economies, History, Sanskrit Literature and Natural Seienet's Iiuvt stimulated the 
spirit of researcli all over the eoimtry. Tlie studies carried on by its Department of Soeiolo^^y 
luwe been hailed as patli-lindors in a new Domiin. May t!ie University eoatimie to diffuse 
lij(ht and learning' for centuries and JMillenia. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHULALONGKORN, THAILAND 

Upon the occasion of University of Bombay's Centenarv Celebrations, in February, 1957, wc 
of Clmlalongkorn University arc happy to offer our warmest felicitations to a sister institution 
which has held aloft the toreli of learning for an entire eentiiry. The fume of your greiit University 
has extended far beyond the borders of India, and we in Tliailand have long been aware of your 
suca^ss in maintaining very high academic standards even during a period of phenomenally 
rapid expansion. Wc hope and believe that you will embark upon the second century of your 
existence with the same firm determination to serve the cause of youth and progress, an<l we wish 
you the utmost success in all your undertakings. 



UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


The University of Liverpool greets the University of }Iomba> on the happy oeeasion of its 
centenary celebrations. The foundation of your University coincides with the l>eginriing of 
higher education in the great sub-continent of India so that you may rightly look back on your 
own history as an integral part of a far-reaching system of edtication. 

Our I’niversities are situated in two great centres of commerce which liave strong ties with 
each other and, in such circumstances, it is fitting that we should take especial pleasure in the 
progress of your University during ttie last hundred years. 

On this memorable occasion, tlie Council and Senate of tlie University of Liverpool wish to 
join with the members of the University of Hombay in doing honour to the achievements of the 
past and in praying that the future may provide many years of peaceful progress during which 
your University will continue to add to the fine achievements of its past. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Mindful of tlie ties of friendship whicli bind together the Universities of the Commonwealth, 
the University of Kxeter, on this historic occasion of tfic first centenary of the University of Hombay 
wishes to convey its warm congratulations and cordial good wishes. The history of tlie University 
of Hombay is a story of steady growth and ever-widening influence. Kxen*ising in former days 
a benevolent control of university cdueation in the Province of Hombay and Sind, it has now, 
with the establishment of the University of Sind and regional Universities in Hombay State, 
together with its own reconstitution in 1953, greatly strengthened its academic element, in- 
augurated wide schemes of extra-mural teaching, and actively pursued the training of students 
for service under (ioveriiment. The University of Kxeter wishes to express its certain hope that 
the success and prosperity of the University of Hombay will steadily increase as the years pass, 
and that its contribution to the civilization of India and the world will be made manifest in ever- 
increasing measure. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANILA 

The administration. Faculty and Students of the University of Manila extend their cordial 
greetings to the University of Hombay on the occasion of its Centenary celebrations from February 
4, to February 9, 1957. 

The University of Hombay, throughout its one hundred years of fruitful existence, has made 
immense contributions to the progress of Indian culture, arts and sciences. There is no doubt 
that its graduates are taking active part in the continuous growth and development of an in- 
dependent India in the same spirit that spurred them to work incessantly together for freedom 
during one whole century. 

We trust that the years ahead will bring to the University of Hombay added opportunities 
for greater educational service to India and to the rest of mankind, especially to the Asian 
countries. 
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ITNIVERSn V OF NEW ENGLAND 

The rapid jt^rowth of interest in hi|rher education is posinjy problems of ^reat complexity 
which cun be solved only by the fullest co-operation and >joo<l-will between tlie Universities of 
the World. Accordingly, tlic Australian Universities are followiuf^ with very real interest the 
rapid expansion of the Universities of India with whom they have an atlinity far ^[reater than lias 
been fully reeo^;;nised in the past. 

The University of New England is one of the yoimj^est Universities in the World. It has 
itiheriUMl the tradition of the older Universities but it has before it the responsibility of making 
its own pnrtienlar eontribution to this tradition. To tin* older Universities it therefore owes a 
{Treat debt and from them it lias mueh to learn. 

The I Tniversity of \cw Kn^rhind therefore extends lo the I University of Hombay its eontraiula- 
tions on the hnmlred years of jrreat achievements, in the certain knowledtre that these uohieve- 
nuaits will in the future be even more significant. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEWFOUNDLAND 

Cordial ^rccliiij^s and heartfelt con^^rutnlatioiis are olTered lo you l)v Hu* Memorial University 
of Newfoundland on the happy occasion of the celebration of the ( entenary of the fniindinjr of 
your {^reat University which todaj^ extends to so many tliousands of your citizens the benefits 
of underj^niduatc study in the liberal Arts and Sciences and of arlvanced r(‘scarch in those techii- 
oloj^ical dls(*iplincs which bear so clos<*ly on tfic industries of yonr (*oiintrv. 

One of the yonni^cst meinla5rs of the family (»f the Universities of the British Commonwcaltli, 
we offer to you the r(*verence proper to your esteemed ajrc, and from this oldest part of the 
(Commonwealth sciul carn'ist frood wishes for the future {rpowth and prosperity of tin* l/niversity 
of Bombay, the health ut\d happiness of all its memlans. 


NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

The Chaneellor and Members of the Council of the Nt‘W South Wales University ofTeehnolo^v 
most sincerely eon^ratulaU* tin* University of Bombay upon tlie achievement of the first hun- 
dred years. 

We feel that our common hikI [)arti(*ular interest in Ibsteriiijr the 'reehuoloirieal sciences forms 
a spiH'ial link between us. 

In training yonr large enrolment of stinlenls, the University of Bombay is making a signal 
contribution to the ilevclopment of In<lia by tiie increasing application of science to industry and 
commenic. 

The inlluenee of tin* University of Bombay is more than usually widespread through the 
prominence given to graduate lea(!hing and research, and through its federal role. 

Your progress during the coming century will, we believe, deserve furtlujr admiration and 
congratulation. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND 

The lliiiversity of New Zealand sends greetings to the University of Bombay and C‘on- 
grutulates it on completing its first century of scholarly endeav'our. 

This University hopes that your Centenary Celebrations will be a happy aiul useful occasion. 

For the long future the University of New Zealand has a sincere belief and a warm hope that 
your great institution will contiiiue to serve scholarship and humanity in even greater measure 
than it has been able to do in the past. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

Abstract of the Address from the University of Oxford to the University of Bombay on the occasion 
on Us Centenary Celebralioiis, 

Wc contra tnlfite you in n brotherly spirit on the centenary to be eelebrnted in February. 
Tliere are some in Oxford to wliom your IJiiiversily, in the (iateway of India (1) has shown its 
liospitality ; and others whose fathers, relations and amH'stors had tlielr part in the civil udrninis^ 
tration of India at Hoinbay or elsewhere. 'rii<*y all a^ree that tlie people of Hoinbay - at least 
from the time when Klphiiistonc had the vision to fouml Stale education and earned his memorial 
‘better tluin a thousand battle honours ' (2) have a liv<‘)iness and desire for knowledirc that are 
all their own ; that they like always to be up-to-date; and that they open the doors of hairnin^; to 
the largest possible nnml>er. Tiiere is no need for us to encourage >i»u, who are already making 
so good a pace. \Ve know of \ our many remarkable achievements, present and past, in the world 
of JeariiiJig ami in the practical arts. Not without reason is the Head Hrancli of our rniversity 
Press situated in Hoinbay. WV ask but one thing of yon : do not scruple to make Knglish, as 
hitherto, your usual languag(‘ of instruetio i; (H) lor so you can enable JCast and West to under- 
stand each otlier better and by interchange of tiieir cultures to foster tlmse arts on which lasting 
peace between the nations can be firmly based. 

In willing response to Noiir invitation \V4* send a representative s'orman C’liarles Wright, 
jdrmerly of ('hrist ('hurcli, a Companion of Lh<‘ .Most llononrable Order of the Hath, a Master of 
Arts and a Doctor of Science of our t'niversily. Chiof SccMdilic* Adviser to the Ministry of Agri- 
eullure. Fisheries ami Food. With great pleasure he will gasd in your V'iee-Fliaiuiellor (4) a 
fellow' Oxonian, lie will bring \on tins letter and con(id<*iitly wish you every sneei'ss in the new 
era on w'liicn you arc entering. Fan* yc well, fri(*mls. 

(1) For ‘ gateway ’ the Latin adofits a phrase from SI at ins, SUvne t.h.hL 

(2) hii])hin.slori(*, (Governor of Hombay 18H)-2T, virtually founded there the system of Slate 
education. When told, on his reliiement, of the proposal to build m Hombay the 
(’olU'ge w'Jiieli still lienrs his name, he said: ‘ Hoe mille potins si^tiis \ (lie had soldiered 
in India -D.X.H.) 

fh) .lust as ’,re m l^higl.iad long ago freely adopleil tlie language of Home. 

(4) .lolin Mitthii, C.I.K., H.A., H.fi. Madr., mat'’ieulatcd at Hallii)! HHa and look H.Litt. 
281 n .June, 1917. 


UNIVERSITY OF PESHAWAR 

It is a pleasure for me to convey to you on behalf of my.self, the mernhers of the Senate and 
Syridi(iatc, and the slaff and .students of the laiiversity of J'esJiawar, and its constituent and 
aililiatcd colleges, cordial greetings and good wishes on the oiteasion of the eeiiienary celebrations 
of your great I 'iiiversity. 

Wc look with apprecialion and admiration on the hundred years record of development, 
scholarship and public service which lies behind this famous University, w^hich is one of the great 
(tentres of Learning of the Fast. The contribution to the spread of Education and the advance- 
ment of know ledge made by the members of your Uuiversily are well known throughout the 
C'ontineut. We are w ith you in your feeling of pride and pleasure in these great achievements, 
and assure you once again of our fraternal greetings and good wishes on this most auspicious 
occasion. 

With cordial regards. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

On this signilicant occasion we congratulate you on your achievements in the momentous 
century which you have now completed. Having your roots in tlie same soil which nourished 
our begiimings, you liave adapted your growth and development to the needs of widely different 
cultures and conditions. Nevertlieless, the original bond of kinship betw^eea us is strengthened 
by that common purpose to whicli every University is dedicated, to foster learning and to pursue 
the truth. We wish prosperity to you and to your Constituent Institutions and Colleges as you 
embark on your second century, a century wliicli will bring to you and to India new responsi- 
bilities and new opportunities for leadership. 
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VISVA-BHARATI UNIVERSITY 

\Vc offer oiir humble homa|];c to your great University, where w’isdom sheds its holy lustre 
and scholars keep the torch of knowledge burning througli the ages. 

As the bees gather round a lotus so do the devotees to learning gather round the feet of the 
Spirit of Wisdom enslirined in tlie 'remple of SehohirNhip. It reveals to them the mysteries of 
knowledge by op(*ning out the doors of the intellect one by one. Those who worship at this 
Temple, gain goodness, virtue and perfect well-being. 

The Ix'st friends, the bestower of kn<iwledgc‘, tfie revered ]>re(*e[>tor f<3ndly adored by re- 
iiowmcd scholars, -let the l-niv<Tsity illumine tiu* minds of men with words of wisdom and 
thoughts of the spirit. 

The Univkusity ok Hombay is held in loving esteem by learned men for its brilliant 
nchicvcinents in scholarship, espeeially in the realm of Oriental Studies. 

Scholars of diseeniiiig inimls by their sustaiiieil efforts from generation to generation, have 
added to the prestige of this eminent University. 

May this University one of llie oldest in India -continue to prosper from day to day, 
pouring out its blessings in every direidion. 

In conveying to the Umivichsity in' Hovinw our felicitations on l>olniIf of the Visva-Hharati 
W'e naturally rec^all how (hirudeva visualised the possibilities of a wiile fellowship of culture 
established on the fouiulatUm of mutual love and umierslanding : 

The activity represeiitcil In human efliK ution is a worId-vvi<le one '* (hirudeva said, “ it is 
a great movement of universal eo-operaiion int aiinked by dilTen'iit ages and countries. And 
India has her n*sp<msibilit v to hold up th * cause of truth and offer her lessons to the world in the 
l>est gifts which she eoultl produce. The m<*ssengeis of trutli have e\er joined their hands across 
the seas, across hist(vrieal barriers, and they help to form I he grcjit <*ontinerit of liuinan brotlier- 
hood. Kducatioii in all its different forms and eliaimels has its ultimate pur]M)se in tlie evolving 
of a luminous sphere of human mind from the nebula that has been rushing round ages to find in 
itself an eternal centre of unity. \Ve, individuals, however small may lie our power and w hatever 
corner of the world wv may belong to, have th<‘ elalm upon us to add to tla* hglit of the eonseious- 
ncss that comprehends all humanity. And lor this eause ! ask your eo-oj)oralion, not merely 
beeaiise eo-0[>eratioa itself is the best aspeel of the truth we represent, but also because it is an 
end and not merely tlie means.'’ 

The Visva-llharati conveys to this sister University its warmest eongraluhitions. Your 
jubilation is shared by tlu’ Visva-Hliarati and we shall continue to pray for the success of your 
endeavours in all the various spheres of knowledge. Let your path be ]>ropiiious and may you 
daiintlessly proceed in the footsteps of the One Supreme Being who is Shautam, Shivam and 
Advailam. 


UNIVERSITY OF ZAGREB 

In the name of the University of Zagreb I w isli to tlnmk your Vice-Chaneellor and the Senate 
most heartily for the very kind invitalioii to the eelebratioii of the hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of your famous Lhiiversity. 

Due to very great distance between our two countries I am afraid it will not be possible for 
us to accept your invitation to atteml personally your celebration, but in our thoughts with you, 
we shall rejoice in this anniversary of your w ork and of the growth of the University of Bombay. 

Please accept our w'armest congratulations, together with our sincere wishes for further 
prosperity of your University and for the liappiiiess and welfare of the Indian people. 
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Messages have also been received from the follmdng Vniversiiks and Institutions * 


Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 

American Council on Education, Wasliiugton, 
D.C., U.S.A. 

Hoston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 

ITniversity of Acadia, Wolfville, N.S,, Canada. 
University of Alberta, h^dmonton, Alta, Canada 
University of Amsterdam, Amstfu-dain, the 
Netherlands. 

University of Belgrade, Belgrade, Yogoslavia. 
Univei'sity of Bristol, Bristol, England. 
Catholic University of Chile, Santiago, Chile, 
ScHith America. 

Catholic Univei’sity of liyoris, Lyons, France, 
('cntral University of Venezuela, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

University of Ceylon, Peradeniya, Ceylon. 
University of Copenhagen, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

ITniversity of Costa Uiea, San Jose, Costa Hica, 
South America. 

University of Dellii, Dellii. 

University of Durham, Durliam, England. 
University of East, Manila, Phili|)piacs. 
University of Edinburgh, Edinbiir^fii, England 
University of Exeter, Exter, England. 
University of Fordham, New York, U.S.A. 
Free University of Berlin, Berlin, >V. Germany. 
University of Geneva, (Geneva, Switzerland. 
University of (Glasgow, (dasgow, Eiighuid. 
University of (irenoble, Grenoble, Fraiicix 
StaU" University of Groningen, Groningen, 
Netlierlands. 

Harvard Universitv, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
U.S.A. 

Hiroshima University, Japan. 

University of llei(h*lberg, Heid<ilberg, West 
Germany. 

University of Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 
University of Hull, Hull, England. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 

U.S.A. 

Institute des llautes Etudes, Dakar, France. 
Institute of Higher Studies, Dacca, 

Jadavpur Uiiiversity, Jadav^pur, Calcutta. 


University of .fasmauia, Hobert, Australia. 

Laval University, QuelM*.c, Canada. 

University of Leiden, Leiden, NctherUmds, 

The Lithuanian S.S.U.V. Kapsukas Vilnius 
State Universitv, Vilnius, Lithumiia, 
U.S.S.Il. 

University of Malaya, Singajmrc, Malaya. 

Memorial University of Newfoundland, Nenv- 
foimdland, Canada. 

Universitv of Montreal. Montreal, Canada. 

University of Nancy, Nancy, Fraiw. 

University of Natal. Dublin, Natal, South 
Africa. 

National University of Vietnam, Saigon, Viet- 
nam. 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
X:wv Bnmswiek, Canada. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. U.S.A. 

University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario, ('anada. 

Potehcfrastro(’ni University, Potchefrastroom, 
Transval, Soutli Africa. 

University of Punjab, I^uliore. 

University of Paris, Paris, Fraiu'c. 

Polytceh iic Institute of Turin, Turin, Italy. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 

University of San Carlos, Gautemala. 

University of Santo Domingo, Ciadad Jrajillo, 
I lomiuiean Republic. 

University of St. Joseph, Beyrouth. 

University of St. Andrews, SI. Andrews, 
Eiigland. 

University of Southampton, Southampton, 
England. 

University of Sydney, Sydney, Australia. 

Swhss Federal Institute of 'J'ochnology, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

University of Tasmania, Hobert, Tasmania. 

Uikal University. Cuttack. 

University of Wales, Cardiff, Wales. 

Uuiversily of Western Australia, Nedlaiids, 
W. Australia. 

University of Witwatersraud, Johansburg, 
S. Africa. 
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Chapter I 


THE CITY 

“ Ride along Back Bay, ascend Malabar ilill : the world cannot produce a 
finer view. You stand on a lovely wooded hill ; beneath you are the rich and 

fertile islands of Bombay and Salsette, the deep blue sea all forming a 

wondrously attractive picture.” So said a private visitor to this famed city in 
1882. But this is the personal view of a private individual. Let us sec what is 
the official verdict as recorded in the Imperial Gazetteer. “ In the beauty of its 
scenery, as well as in the commercial advantages of its position, Bombay is un- 
surpassed by any of the cities of the East.” {Imp. Gas. 1908, Vol. VIII, p. 898). 
And it has to be remembered that these are not isolated testimonies. A very large 
number of visitors to the town have expressed themselves in similar terms. 
Madame Blavatsky in recording her impressions writes : ” The surroundings of 
the Bay transported us to some fairy land of the Arabian nights,” {Caves and J angles 
of Hitidustan, 1892, p.4). Even earlier travellers record their fascination for 
Bombay in glowing terms : “Of all places in the noble range of countries so happily 
called the Eastern World, nearly every hole and corner of which I have visited in the 
course of my peregrinations, there are few which can compare with Bombay.” 
(Basil Hall : Fragments of Voyages, 2nd Series, 1832, p. 108). It cannot be doubted 
that such conscious feelings, recorded by foreign visitors at the inspiring and 
elevating scenic beauty of this city and its environs, are shared by its citizens, 
and this elevating environment, unconsciously or consciously, influences the life 
and labour of its citizens, — more particularly, persons of an impressionable age, 
such as those seeking knowledge within the portals of the University and its 
constituent institutions. 

Though the word Bombay is of later origin, the seven islands whereon the 
modern city is based date back to ancient times. Known as Heptanesia, these 
islands were included in Northern Konkan. The history of the early period is 
confused and lacks authenticity. Traditions however indicate that the Silharas 
ruled over Bombay commencing from the 18th century and Bhimdeo or Bhima 
Raja established a colony of Prabhus in Mahim, a part of modem Bombay. In 
1848, the Muslim Sultans of Gujarat occupied parts of Bombay and the Muslim 
rule lasted till 1534. The relics of this rule are seen today in the well-known shrine 
of a Muslim saint at Mahim where every year a fair is held and a large number of 
the saint’s devotees visit the place. 

In 1584, the Portuguese succeeded in seizing Bassein, a -place adjacent to 
Bombay islands and enjoying considerable importance then. Bahadurshah, the 
then Sultan of- Gujarat, was compelled to cede to them Bassein and territories 
round about and thus Bombay islands came under their rule. The Portuguese 
divided the islands into fiefs which were leased out to certain prominent individuals. 
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One of these lessees was Garcia da Orta whose work on Indian drugs written at that 
early date is so well-known. He lived in a pleasant villa which stood on the site 
now occupied by the naval barracks behind the Town Hall. A majority of the 
churches found in Bombay and Salsette date from this period. Land was freely 
given to the religious orders and they had acquired a considerable hold on the 
northern parts of the town and most of the suburbs. The Portuguese rule, however, 
came to an end when as the result of the marriage deed executed in 1661 between 
King (-harles II of Great Britain and Princess Catherine Braganza of Portugal, 
the port and islands of Bombay with all the rights attached thereto, formed part 
of the dowry brought by the Princess. 

It was not until 1665, however, that actual possession was handed over to the 
British King as there was bitter opposition from local Portuguese ofliccrs and those 
who had come to have vested interests in these islands as the result of the Portu- 
guese rule. But the change ultimately took place and in the annals of this city 
it marks an important turning point. At the time, the population was small, 
consisting mainly of Koli fishcr-folks and husbandmen and Prabhiis. The revenue 
derived was negligible, primarily raised from cocoanut and date palms growing 
between the Esplanade and Malabar Hill and between Prabhadevi and Mahim. 
There were some paddy fields also, but the rest of the area was swampy and un- 
usable. 

In 1668, these islands were transferred to the East India Company and 
a rapid change came over the [dace. Soon, it displaced Surat in importance 
and became the established seat of the Company’s rule in Western India. 
Gerald Aungier, the second Governor of this place, laid the foundations 
of modern Bombay by fortifying it and taking various measures for the 
benefit of the population. In addition to improved defence protection, there 
was the establishment of a proper judiciary and an assured freedom of 
trade and worship to all its inhabitants. Panchayats were created, a mint 
was founded, a hospital was set up and the welfare of the population came to 
be looked after. With the prospect of such settled conditions, the population began 
to increase, public enterprise received encouragement and the prosperity of the 
place continued to grow. In this promising picture, however, there was one grave 
defect and that was the lack of proper sanitation. The low-lying swampy creeks 
in between the islands all around created unhealthy conditions and the health of 
the population in consequence suffered a good deal. 

The problem of the health of the populace remained unsolved for a number of 
years. Albeit, efforts were made continuously to improve sanitation by promulgat- 
ing building laws, organising scavenging work, demolishing crowded and in- 
sanitary houses and levelling of some of the low-lying areas. But the population 
continued to grow and outrun the pace of improvement. In 1780, the population 
was estimated to be about 110,000. Some bold step was necessary to meet 
the situation and this was taken by the then Governor, Hornby, by constructing a 
vellard or an embankment between Mahaluxmi and Worli shutting out the sea 
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and preventing the innundation of the central parts fringed by the outer islands. 
His vision and enterprise paid handsomely. The settled conditions in the town 
and the opportunities it offered for trade and enterprise continued to attract; 
from outside a steady stream of migrants. To cope with this situation, ground 
now enclosed by the Vellard was reclaimed by stages and what were previously 
mud-flats and swampy low-lying areas came to be converted into healthy building 
sites. 

In 180;3, Nature intervened in the situation when a great lire destroyed a part 
of the heavily congested Fort area. Opportunity was taken to lay out wider 
thoroughfares and to eliminate the original congestion. Simultaneously, areas 
outside the Fort were developed and a plan encouraged building activities in areas 
liitberto not occupied. The improvement in sanitation continued apace, water- 
supply was organised and a scheme for drainage put through. The mud-flats 
continued to be reclaimed and causeways built to connect the detached islands. 
The population continued to increase and about 1 850 it was over 500, 000. 

In 1862, when Sir Bartlc Frere was the Governor, he planned improvement 
schemes and with will and vigour j>ut them throiigh. The old Fort walls were in 
the changed conditions unnecessary and they were pulled down and the Rampart 
Removals Committee laid out a plan for the development of the area so released. 
The materials of the old Fort walls were used to fill in the ditch around the town 
wall and on the space stately buildings were planned out. Among these were the 
Secretariat, the High Court and many others, and last but not the least the Univer- 
sity Buildings, comprising the Rajabai Clock Tower, the University Library and 
the University Convocation Hall. These buildings were designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott and completed in 1878. 

Foundations for the progress of modern education in Bombay were laid by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone in this city and along with developments in other spheres, 
the city did not lag behind in cultural activities. Already, there was the Bombay 
Branch of Royal Asiatic Society and various other Societies to encourage and aid 
cultural studies and scholarship. As the gateway to the West, this trade emporium 
absorbed and continued to absorb through the local western elements in the popula- 
tion and various other contacts established with the western countries, the en- 
quiring spirit of the modern western people. The Elphinstonian institutions and 
those started by Dr. and Mrs. Wilson in the city in the earlier part of the last 
century provided the necessary yeast to raise the flour and there emerged amongst 
the citizens of the place a liberal enlightenment eager for the improvement and 
advancement of the population. This led to establishment of local self-governing 
institutions and to the spread of enlightened thirst for education. The liberalising 
effects were seen also in public munificence and other public activities and were 
reflected also in the social life of the place. 

Encouraged and aided by these trends, the city now entered a phase of rapid 
expansion and modernisation. The dockyards were built, all the seven islands were 
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welded into one land mass, further reclamations were taken up, the sanitation and 
drainage improved, water-supply increased, modem means of transport provided 
and so on. It came to be known as the Urbs prima in Indis and that was no 
empty boast. With the availability of electric power, industries grew apace in 
the city, and starting with the cotton textile manufactures, various other enter- 
prises were taken up. In the initial part of the twentieth century, the city suffered 
on account of plague epidemics but since then it has not looked back. The two 
world wars gave considerable impetus to its industries and trade and to its develop- 
ment in other spheres. 

Today, the population of the city is over 28,00,000, and its area has been ex- 
tended to include almost the entire Salsettc islands. It enjoys all the modern 
amenities. Socially, politically, culturally and economically, it ranks as a highly 
enlightened and prosperous city of this vast sub-continent. Known to take the lead 
in various spheres of life and labour, it has proved to be a centre wherefrom many 
progressive movements have bc(‘n initiated. Indeed, the small swampy fishing 
village of the past is today one of the world’s finest cities and a progressive centre 
providing an inspiring background for the activities of the University and other 
allied cultural organisations located in its midst. 
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Chapter II 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN PRE-UNIVERSITY DAYS 


It is a hundred years since the three oldest Universities of modern India, 
those of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, were established. They were established 
in response to a demand from witlxin the country, which in its turn was due mainly 
to the growth of institutions of higher learning. It is proposed to survey briefly 
here the growth of these institutions and to trace the origin and character of the 
demand for Universities. 

As a result of the unsettled conditions prevailing in tlie country in the 
eighteenth century, the centres of higher learning, both Hindu and Muslim, were 
in a state of decline. The East India Company which came as a trader and found 
itself to be ruler of great tracts of the country, had given no thought to education 
and consequently had no educational policy. Nevertheless, under the pressure 
of Indian public opinion enlightened individuals did contribute to the encourage- 
ment of higher education. Warren Hastings in 1781, out of his own resources, 
founded the Calcutta Madrassah at the instance of the leading Muslims of Calcutta, 
“ to conciliate the Mahomedans of Calcutta, to qualify the sons of Mahomedan 
gentlemen for responsible and lucrative oflices in the State, and to produce competent 
officers for Courts of Justice...” Subsequently, the Company approved Hastings’ 
action and made land grants to the College. On the same political and utilitarian 
grounds was founded the Benares Sanskrit College in 1791. The Poona Sanskrit 
College, founded in 1821 by Mountstuart Elphinstone, by diverting a part of the 
Peshwa’s annual 5 lakh ‘ dakshina ’ to Brahmins, also aimed at encouraging the 
traditional learning of the country. 

There were others, however, who thought that it was wrong to encourage the 
obsolete learning and languages of the Hindus and Muslims, and that the right 
policy was to teach them English and to introduce them to the philosophy and 
science of modern Europe. This view was held on the one hand by Indian reformers 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and on the other by the Christian missionaries. With 
the assistance of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and other Indians an enthusiastic English 
educationist of Calcutta, David Hare, started the Hindu Vidyalaya in 1817 to 
provide a good secular English education to Indian boys. The College was run by 
a committee of Indians and Englishmen, who, owing to financial difficulties, were 
obliged to hand it over to the Company, who renamed it the Presidency College in 
1854. Meanwhile, the missionaries were busy founding schools and colleges teaclnng 
English, the Bible, and Western science and philosophy. In the 25 years before tha 
establishment of the three Presidency Universities the missionaries had started 
Colleges in Bombay (Wilson College), Calcutta, Madras, Nagpur, Agra and other 
cities. 
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Several of tiie Colleges of this period grew out of schools, and school and 
collegiate classes were often run concurrently in the same institution, so that 
‘‘the alphabet was tauglit under the same roof with classes reading Shakespeare, the 
(’aleulus, Smitli’s Wealth of Nations, and the Ramayana.” Such was the Elphin- 
stone Institute wliich was started to commemorate the services of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, one of the wisest and most farseeing British administrators in India. 
The grateful people of Bombay collected a sum of nearly 2 lakhs of rupees, to which 
the Company added another two, to institute, in 1827, Elphinsb)ne professorships 
for teaching “ the English language, the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Europe.” 
The Professors’ classes were combined with the school classes of the Native 
Education Society in 1840, to be separated as the Elphinstone College in 1856. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that the object of the Government in starting this 
institut ion was to raise a class of persons, “ (pialified by their intelligence and 
morality for high employment in the Civil Administration of India.” The intention 
seems to hav’^e been to offer them higher posts than the clerical ones which, it 
is usually alleged, was the sole aim for which the educational policy of the 
Company was contrived. 

Besides these Colleges for liberal education, efforts were also made, chiefly by 
Government, to provide higher professional education. In 1841 a Professor of 
Law was appointed at the Hindu Vidyalaya in Calcutta ; in 1855 the Perry 
Professorship of .lurisprudencc was instituted at the Elphinstone Institute in 
Bombay, and a Professorship of Law was sanctioned for Madras. 

An Engineering Class was started by the Bombay Native Education Society 
as early as 1824 ; in 1854 Government started an Engineering School in Poona for 
training subordinate olTiccrs of the Public Works Department. Tlic construction 
of the Ganges Canal led to the starting by the Lt. Governor, Mr. Thomason, of the 
oldest Engineering College in India at lloorkee in 1847. Madras had its 
Engineering College in 1857. 

Medical Colleges were started, in 1835 in Calcutta, in 1845 in Bombay, and in 
1851 in Madras. In 1857 there were 27 Colleges of all descriptions in the country, 
23 of which were maintained by Government. 

This increase in the number of institutions for higher education led people to 
think of an agency like a University to draw up courses of study for them, to 
supervise their work and to set the seal of ofTicial approval on their alumni after 
testing them by examination. Evidence of this is found in the minutes of the 
annual general meeting of the Bombay Association of 1855 which show that its 
Managing Committee had been making efforts to persuade the Government to 
establish a University in Bombay. It is unfortunate that no one at this stage 
thought of a teaching University or of elevating any of the existing institutions 
to the status of a University, as the Roorkee Engineering College was recently 
elevated. The desire for a controlling body was strengthened by the dissatisfaction 
experienced by the missionaries and others with the public examination held by 
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the official Council of Education of Bengal for recruitment to Government service. 
The Council itself in 184«5, suggested to Government the desirability of establishing 
a Central University in Calcutta. Such a University would open the paths of 
honour and distinction alike to every class and every institution, would encourage a 

high standard of qualification throughout the Presidency ; it would in a very 

few years produce a body of native public servants superior in character, attain- 
ments and efficiency to any of their predecessors.” It would also ‘‘ encourage the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences and diffuse a taste for the more refined and 
intellectual pleasures of the West.” That the time was ripe, it was alleged, was 
evidenced by the standard of excellence attained in the senior scholarship exam- 
inations of the Council. The model suggested was the recently established 
University of London. 

Although the proposal was not taken up immediately, it set the pattern for all 
thinking on the subject. The renewal of the Charter of the Company was the 
occasion for a comprehensive restatement of its educational policy in the famous 
document known as Wood’s Despatch of 185 It agreed that the time had come 
for the establishment of Universities in India “ which may encourage a regular and 
liberal course of education by conferring academical degrees.” The pattern 
accepted was that of London, its main function would be to examine, and to confer 
degrees upon the successful candidates. But Wood was a man of breadth of mind 
and vision. He also advised the institution, ‘‘ in connection with the Universities,” 
of professorships in subjects for the teaching of which facilities did not exist in the 
Colleges to be affiliated to the Universities, such as law and engineering, and, for 
the encouragement of the vernacular languages of India, professorships in these 
languages as well as in Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, ‘‘from which they derive their 
sustenance.” The professors of these languages would be required scrupulously 
to avoid religious instruction, and the Universities also were to exclude religion 
from the subjects for its examinations. 

Although Wood does not say clearly that the Universities would be required 
to take up the responsibility of teaching the subjects mentioned above through 
its own appointed professors, he evidently contemplates that they should have 
some responsibility in the matter. Had the Government of India accepted this 
part of Wood’s proposal, our Universities would have developed very soon into 
teaching Universities and centres for the study and encouragement of the Indian 
languages. No reason is on record for its rejection, but it would appear to be the 
cost involved. There appears to have been a considerable volume of opposition 
to the establishment of the Universities on the ground of their cost and the con- 
sequent neglect of primary education that might ensue; the question of cost 
seems to have been foremost in the mind of the Government of the day. This is 
what the Director of Public Instruction of Bombay writes in his report for 1855-56 : 
“ There has been so much misapprehension as to the nature of the University, that 
it might be useful here to state that it is not designed to supply a new direct educa- 
tional agency....” Referring to the fear that the establishment of the University 
would divert Government funds from elementary education, the Director is at 
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pains to indicate tliat with the exception of the salary of the Registrar and the 
honorarium of the examiners, which will be inconsiderable, and partly met by the 
candidates’ fees, the expenses of the University will be little or nothing. 

Thus was a wrong start given to the Universities, which has undoubtedly 
retarded the growth of higher education and research in this country. The vicious 
idea that the expenses of the Universities should be met by a ‘ fee fund ’ collected 
from its examinees vitiated the very conception of Government’s obligation in 
the matter of the growth and development of higher education in this country for 
several decades. All the same, the establishment of the Universities was a great 
step forward in the progress of education in the country. It led to an immediate 
and remarkable expansion of collegiate education ; and it made a significant con- 
tribution to every aspect of the intellectual life of the country. 


G. C. Bannkbjee. 
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(' If A 1’ T K R III 


THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


Tlie University of Bombay which is the secontl oldest university in India was 
founded in 1857. Before the establishnuMil of the University of Sind in 1947, 
the jurisdiction of the University extended to the whole of the Provinces of Bom- 
bay and Sind. The jurisdiction became more and more circumscribed as regional 
universities came to be established in the Bombay State. Under the present 
constitution of the University (The Bombay University Act, 1958) its jurisdiction 
is confined to Greater Bombay. 

The University was originally established for the somewhat narrow “ purpose 
of ascertaining, by means of examination, the persons who have aeipiired proficiency 
in diffenmt branches of literature, science and Art and of rewarding them by 
academical degrees.'’ It prescribed courses of study leading to these examinations, 
but had no power to inspect the colleges which gave instruction in these courses, 
nor did it offer to provide instruction itself, until very much later. 

In 1860, there were four recognized colleges teaching degree courses, the 
Elphinstonc College, in Bombay and the Poona (later Dccean) College, in 
Poona, both tc^aching the Arts course, the Government Law School and the Grant 
Medical College in Bombay, teaching law and medicine respectively. To start 
with, only six degrees were instituted. The Act of 1860 empowered the University 
to confer such other degrees as might be determined by the Senate, It was the 
Senate, and not the Government, that granted recognition to colleges. 

The Indian Universities Act, 1904, effected changes in the constitution and 
powers of the University. Under the Act the elected clement was introduced 
into the constitution of the University for the first time, and the scope and powers 
of the University were extended. The University acquired the right to organize 
teaching, to appoint teachers, to maintain educational institutions for promoting 
research and to exercise a greater control over the teaching in its affiliated colleges 
by periodical inspection. The conditions of affiliation were stiffened. The final 
decision with regard to affiliation, which had till then been in the hands of the 
Senate, was however transferred to Government. 

By the Act of 1928, passed by the Bombay Legislature, the constitution of the 
University was considerably altered. By reducing the proportion of the nominated 
members to the elected ones in the Senate, and by throwing open the door of the 
Senate to the representatives of a larger variety of interests, the Act ensured the 
independence of the University for all practical purposes, and made it a more 
popular and representative institution than it had been in the past. 
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The University was reconstituted in 1953 by another A' t, eonscquenc upon 
inc establishment of other Universities in the Stale. It beeame a teaching and a 
federal University. The followin^^ were the special features of the University Act, 
1953: 

(1) All alliliated I'olle^ires boeainc constituent colleges. 

(2) The number of elections was reduced. 

(3) The academic element in the Senate, the Academic Council and 
Hoards of Studies was strengthened, 

(4) Hoards of University Teaching, composed predominantly of the 
academic element, were set up to co-ordinate, (‘ontrol and regulate 
j)ost-intcrmediate and post-graduate instruction, teaching and 
training in the constituent colleges and recognised institutions. 

(5) The powers of the University were extended to include activities 
such as extra-mural beaching. University extension courses, training 
of students for eom[)etitive examinations for service under the 
Union and the State (Governments, tlic establishment of an emjdoy- 
ment Hureau, a Students’ Union and a Hoard of students’ welfare 
and provision for recognition of institutions of resear(*h and special- 
ized studies by the Syndicate. 

The now Act makes a great advance over the Act of 1928 in the matter of 
the University’s control over post-intermediate instruction in the colleges. Under 
the Act of 1928, such control was distant and indirect. Under the new Act, 
the colleges have become integral parts of a federal university system. 

At the first Matriculation examination held in 1859, of the 132 candidates who 
presented themselves, only twenty- two passed. In addition to the written exam- 
ination, the candidates had to ])ass an oral test in languages. In 1862, th* first 
batch which appeared for the U.A. Examination consisted of only six candidates, 
of whom four passed, two in the first class. Justice Mahadev Govind Ranadc 
was one of them. lie and Hal ilangesh Wagle were the first two alumni to receive 
the M.A. degree. A comparison of this small number with the huge figures of 
candidates who appeared in April 1948 at the corresponding examinations, namely, 
43,646 at the Matriculation, and 6541 at the H.A. and H.Se. Examinations; shows 
what great strides the University had made. 

In spite of the enlargement of its powers by the Indian Universities Act of 
1904, the University could not, for lack of funds, undertake many of its new duties 
and responsibilities until 1912. In March of that year the Government of India 
offered to the University a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3 lakhs and a recurring grant 
of Rs. 45,000 annually for its development as a teaching body. In September 1912, 
the Senate sanctioned a scheme for the development of university work, under 
which it decided to refer the whole question to an educational expert with “ intimate 
knowledge of higher education in British, Continental and American Universities,” 
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to appoint a University Professor of Economics, as soon as funds permitted, to 
undertake post-graduate teaching for the M.A. degree through the teachers of 
affiliated colleges, to invite eminent lecturers from abroad, and to reorganize the 
University Library and to encourage research. 

Sir Alfred Hopkinson, a former Vice-Chancellor of Manchester University, who 
visited Bombay as an expert adviser, made a valuable report, in pursuance of 
wdiich the University Library w^as reorganised, and arrangements were made in 
1914 for post-graduate lectures for M.A. students in subjects such as history, econ- 
omics, philosophy and the classical languages. Similar programmes were arranged 
in the next two years. From 1920 onwards the seheme, so far as Bombay was 
concerned, was put on a definite inter-collegiate basis, bringing about a closer co- 
operation between the University and its colleges in post-graduate teaching. 
In 1924, the Senate introduced a revised scheme of University post-graduate studies 
for developing research work in certain subjects under the guidance of competent 
teachers. After a short trial, the scheme was abandoned as unsatisfactory. 

One of the main ideas underlying the Bombay University Act of 1928 was 
tliat the University should directly conduct all post-graduate teaching and research 
in all branches of learning, and with thisi?i view, the Act provided for the recognition 
of the teachers in colleges as University teachers for post-graduate instruction and 
rcs(‘arch. A number of teachers from affiliated colleges and recognized post- 
graduate institutions were accordingly recognized for giving instruction to students 
enrolled in colleges and post-graduate institutions and preparing for examination 
by papers, and for guiding rcseandi students. The work done by the recognized 
University teachers thus supplemented the work done in the University Depart- 
ments. 

Under the new Act, all post-graduate instruction, teaching and research 
controlled, regulated and co-ordinated by the University is conducted by the 
University and by constituent colleges and recognized institutions and imparted 
by the teachers of the University. Besides the teachers in the University Depart- 
ments, teachers belonging to affiliated colleges and recognized post-graduate 
institutions have been recognized as teachers of the University and they arc paid 
honoraria for their work. 

The University has five post-graduate Departments — Economics, Sociology, 
Politics, Statistics and Chemical Technology. The Department of Sociology 
was started in 1919. The late Professor Patrick Geddes was the first Professor 
of Sociology. The Department of Economics commenced work in 1921, the 
Department of Chemical Technology in 1934 and the Departments of Statistics 
and Politics in 1948. 

The University Department of Chemical Technology is located in a spacious 
building at Matunga. This department furnishes a striking example of mutually 
beneficial collaboration between the University and Industry. 
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The University Library was established in 1878. In 1864, Premchand Roy- 
chand ^avc a munificent sum of Rs. 2 lakhs towards the creation of the Library. 
Premchand followed up his first gift with another of a like amount for the erection 
of a (flock tower, to be connected with the Library, to commemorate the name of 
his mother, Rajabai. This is the origin of the Rajabai Tower, the tallest building 
in Bombay, which rises to a height of 280 feet. 

The Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Hall of the University, ix. the University Convoca- 
tion Hall, the first University building, was constructed with the aid of a munificent 
donation givxMi by the late Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Readymoney in 1863. The 
building was completed in 1874. 

The University has been encouraging sports and athletics in view of the im- 
portant part which they play in the development of the life and character of the 
students. Not only has there been very keen competition for the different sports 
and athletic events among students belonging to the different colleges, but the 
University teams liave also aciiuittcd themselves very creditably in Inter-University 
contests, and helped to cement the bonds of friendship and to promote healthy 
competition among students in different parts of the country. 

The students of the Univx'rsity have enthusiastically taken part in the activities 
of the Military Training Corps attached to the University. The Corps, originally 
called the University Training Corps, was later named the University Officers’ 
Training Corps. Since Independence, the National Cadet Corps has taken its 
place. 

An Air Training ('orps was established by the University to give what was 
called “ pre-entry training ” to University students wanting to qualify themselves 
for becoming pilots in the Royal Indian Air Force. The Corps was, however, 
abolished at the end of October 1947. 

The University has been encouraging research by awarding research student- 
ships, grants of money to individuals and institutions engaged on specific research 
problems, and grants in aid of publication of ori pnal research work done by 
graduates and teachers. In the Economics, Sociological and Politics scries of the 
University are published severe! works of a high order done by the teachers and 
students of the University Departments in the subjects. The University Journal 
in which research work done by students and teachers in the University is 
published was started in the year 1932. 

The Bombay University was the first Indian University to set up a separate 
degree course in science, in 1881. Till 1883 women students were not admitted to 
the examinations of the University. Now they are found taking up courses in 
(jommerce and technology, which was once unthinkable. With a view to ensuring 
a certain physical and intellectual maturity in all university students, an age limit 
of sixteen years for admission was imposed in 1860. This was removed in 1882, 
restored in 1906 and abolished again in 1921. 
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The total capital face value of the endowments, large and small, administered 
by the University runs into the enormous figure of Hs. 1,07,02,500/-. 


The number of constituent colleges is 32 at present. Tlic classification of the 
colleges according to the courses of study which they teach is as follows:—- 


Science 

Arts and Science 
Commerce . . 

Teachers’ Training 
Engineering and Textiles 
Architecture 
Veterinary . . 

Law 

Medicine 
Dentistry . . 


1 

11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 


Besides the constituent colleges, nine institutions of spe(*ialized studies in the 
City have been recognized by the University for preparing students for its post- 
graduate degrees. 


The total number of students in the University as on the 1st August, 1950 was 
40,671. 


Detailed accounts of tl;e University Departments and Library the constituent 
colleges and recognized institution; of specialized studies are given in the 
following pages. 

In recent years, among the activities of the University mention needs to be 
made of the Universities’ Information Bureau and the University Press. The 
Information Bureau originally was run by Government in the shape of Students’ 
Advisory Bureau, but it was taken over by the University and run as “ Foreign 
Universities Information Bureau.” As such it arranged for the admission of 
students to Universities abroad and provided them with the necessary guidance in 
this behalf. In course of time its functions were enlarged and now as Universities’ 
Information Bureau it colleets and furnishes information in regard to Indian and 
foreign Universities, other educational institutions and training centres and 
industrial works. It is a useful source where from students can have the necessary 
information pertaining to different courses of study available in this country as also 
elsewhere. 
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Tlui University Press has satisfied a long-felt need of an agency which can 
cope satisfactorily with the large volume of printing work of the University. From 
a small beginning, it has kept on growing and it is now able to undertake printing 
work not only of tlie University but of other educational institutions also. There 
is a bindery also attached. The Press with its modern and up-to-date equipment, 
has come to occupy a place of its own in the local world of printing. 

In any account of the University administration, a word about the staff that 
lias contributed to the successful running of the organization will not be out of 
j)lace. In the early days, the establishment was a very modest one. FiVen the 
office of the Registrar was part-time and the entire office could be accommodated 
in a small jiart of what is now tlie University Library Building. In course of time, 
however, the activities grew both in extent and variety, the process of democratisa- 
tion of the University authorities forced its pace and the burden on the staff 
conseipientially grew, necessitating the employment of a larger staff. The Regis- 
trar’s appointment was made full-time and in addition to the post of the Assistant 
Registrar, a post of Deputy Registrar was also created. The foundation of 
University oHiec administration to meet the ehanging conditions were well and 
truly laid in the twenties of this century and it may be invidious to mention 
names, but in the story of the administration of this University none can over- 
look the yeomen work done behind tlie scenes by Mr. 1). J. Wadia during his long 
tenure of over thirty years’ service in tins University. Today the University office 
does not find a whole wing of the building as adeipiate and the total strength of 
the staff including the administrative staff of the Ibiiversity Departments is 
over tm). 




University Building (North Wing) Administrative Office 
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A view of the Composing Section 
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C' H A P T E H IV 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS AND LIBRARY 
CONSTITUENT COLLEGES AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTITUTIONS 

(A) UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 

1. Department of Economics. 

Tlic Department of PiConoinies was started in 
August 1921 with the appointment as Assistant 
Professor, of Prof. C. N. Vakil, tiie present Director of 
the Department, on his reiurn from U.K. where he had 
been speeially sent as a University Sel)olar for training 
in research methods in Economies in July, 1910. Pro- 
fessor K. T. Shah was appointed Professor of pjconomies 
from November of the same year. Professor Vakil was made a Professor in 1927. 
In 1930, Professor K. T. Shah left and Shri D. Ghosh was appointed as Reader 
in Economies. 

The Department continued with two members — a Professor and a Reader — 
till 1943, when it was felt that for a fuller and more intensive teaching of economics, 
addition of staff was essential. Two posts of Lecturers in Economies were, there- 
fore, created in June 1943. In 1954, the Research Programmes Committee of the 
Planning Commission agreed to help the Economies Department in its ordinary 
work by th(' creation of a temporary post of Professor of Piconomics for the period 
of the l^eonomie Survey of Greater Bombay, which was entrusted to the Depart 
ment by the Planning Commission. 

With increasing importance attached to the study of Agricultural P^onomics 
in the country, a section in Agricultural Pkonomics was started in the Plconomics 
Department. Thanks to a generous donation of Rs. 1 lakh from the Bai Vijibai 
Jivanlal Panalal Trust, the post of a Lecturer in Agricultural Economics was 
created in 1945. The Government of Bombay soon agreed to strengthen this 
section by the creation of the posts of a Reader and another Lecturer. The section 
was further strengthened in 1955 by the appointment of a Professor with the 
help of a grant from the Ford Foundation. Provision was also made with the 
help of the grant for the appointment of 3 Research OlTicers — One Senior and two 
Junior — specializing preferably, in addition to Economies, in Statistics, 'Rural 
Sociology or Administration. The grant was made mainly with a view to 
initiating a programme of training in research methodology with special reference 
to problems of rural economy and development. With a view to encouraging 
participation in this programme, fellowships have been provided for post — Ph.D. 
trainees or junior lecturers in the colleges and for students enrolled for the Ph.D. 
degree. 
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A Section in Business Management was started in 1955 with the financial 
assistance of the Government of India with a view to acquainting junior business 
executives with modern methods of management suitable for an industrially develop- 
ing economy. A part-time course of 3 years’ duration has been provided for this 
})urpose. The section has a Reader and a Lecturer ; a Professor will be added to 
it next year. Cooperation of part-time Lecturers from specialized fields like 
Accountancy and Statistics and Practical Business Management has been obtained 
for tfiis purpose. Special lectures by senior executives from business firms or 
government enterprises arc also arranged from time to time. 

Recently, a post of Professor of Monetary Economics has been instituted in 
the Department, to be financed from the funds offered to the Univ^ersity for this 
purpose by the Reserve Bank of India. 

To assist the senior members of the staff in their research schemes, two Re- 
search Assistants have been provided for in the General Section, three Investigators 
in the Agricultural Economi<*s section and two Res earch Assist uits in the 
Monetary Economics section. 

Students 

Students have respond(;d enthusiastically to the increasing facilities provided 
by the Department. Till 19 15, the Department offered only part specialization 
providing for a four-j)aper course in Economics out of eight papers which a student 
had to offer for his M.A. From 1945, facilities were given for complete specializ- 
ation in Ec^onomics. In 1950 more options were provided to Advanced Economics 
students who could take 2 two-paper courses out of the five that were taught. 
With the help of Dr. K. S. Rao of the Department of Statistics, a course in Econ- 
ometrics for which there was a growing demand from the government and the 
(*oimtry, was offered. This year, a four-paper course has been started in Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

In spite of the increasingly severe rules regarding admissions the number of 
students of the Department has been growing rapidly. From 11 students in 1921, 
the number of post-graduate ‘ paper’ students lias grown to 211 in 1956. Even 
though only students who have obtained a second class with Economics Honours 
at their B.A. examinations, are allowed to offer Advanced Economics, the number 
of such students has growii to 120 (26 Inter-collegiate). In addition to tliis, inter- 
collegiate students from various colleges in Bombay City numbering 102 have been 
taking advantage of the facilities of the Department. The Section in Business 
Management, which is only 20 months old, has now 115 students drawn from a 
cross-section of various industrial and business firms in the city. It is expected 
to develop (juickly in the near future. 

Research 

From the beginning, the Department has been more concerned with research, 
and has prided itself on the facilities for research that if offers. In earlier years, 
many of the good students used to work for their M.A. degree by research. In 
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1935, the doctorate degree (Ph.D.) was instituted, and it is customary for those 
wishing to utilise the research facilities of the Department to work for M.A. by 
papers and then register themselves for Ph.D. by research. So far 60 research 
theses have been approved for the M.A. degree, 2 for M.Sc. (Agri.) and 61. for Ph.D. 
from the Department, The list of the approved theses is printc<l as Ap|)cndix Al, 
At present 49 students arc studying for Ph.D. by research and 18 for M.A. by 
research ; and 1 for M.Sc. (Agri.). 

From 1941 onwards, the Department has been undertaking organized investiga- 
tional work with the help of grants from the University and with research assistance 
from the Research Assistants or Investigators and from students who are thus 
incidentally trained up for doing research work. More recently, the Government 
of India and the State Government have been financing research schemes or 
entrusting the Department with the carrying out of surveys on their behalf. The 
biggest of them is the Economic Survey of Rombay City entrusted to the Depart- 
ment in 1954 by the Research Programmes Committee, and expected to last for 
live years. 


Publications 

It has been difficult to get all the research work done in the Department 
published and easily made available. Largely with the help of publication grants 
from the University, some research theses have been published in book form. 
In addition, a number of articles based on research work have been published in 
standard journals. Since 1947, the University has started the publication of a 
series in Economics containing some approved research work done in the Depart- 
ment by members of the staff and students. A list of the books published in this 
series, at the Oxford University Press is printed as Appendix A2. 

In addition to guiding students for research ^nd participating in departmental 
research, members of the staff have been working on their own on analytical 
problems. On many occasions, members of the Department have played an 
important role in shaping economic thought and policy in the country. 

The members of the staff of the Department have been in great demand 
in Government and international organizations and research . institutions. 
The Department has also been playing its role in the shaping of professional econ- 
omic thought. The Indian Economic Association has its office located in the 
Departmental premises for the last four years ; the Indian Economic Journal, the 
official organ of the Association, is also run from here. The Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics works in close collaboration with the Agricultural Section 
of the Department and relies largely for its organizational and research work on 
members of this section. 
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2. Department of Sociology. 

This Department was started with the appointing of Professor Patrick 
Geddes as Professor and Head of Department of Sociology in November 1919. 
He left in 1923. Shri G. S. Ghurye and N. A. Thoothi were among his first 
.students. 

Shri S. N. Pherwani was appointed Assistant Professor of Sociology in .January 
1921 and left in 1923. 

Dr. G. S. Ghurye joined as Reader in Sociology and Head of the Department 
in 1924. 

In 1S)34, Dr. Ghurye was appointed ns Professor of Sociology. 

The late Dr. N. A. Thoothi was appointed Reader in .June 192.'). 

In 1943, two posts of Lecturers in Sociology were (‘rented to which Dr. K. M. 
Kapadin and Shri G. Sabnis were appointed in November 191.3. .Shri Sabnis 
resigned from 30-6-1951. 

Dr. K. M. Kapadin was appointed as Re.ider in So(‘iology from l-7-l!)51. 

Dr. A. R. Des.ai was api)ointed as Iiceturer in Sociology in October 1951. 

Dr. (Kum.) P. II. Cabinetmaker was appointed as Lecturer in Sociology 
from .January 1952. 

The late Dr. G. R. Pradhau, the first I’h.D. in Arts, was appoint(;d first Re- 
search Assistant in Soicology in .June 1!>.38. 

In 1944-45 one more post of Research Assistant was created. 

In 1945-46 the advanced group (F) in Sociology was introduced. The M.A. 
examination in entire Sociology was held for the first time in 191.7, for which 8 
students appeared. Four of them were declared successful, 2 in the second class 
and 2 in the pass class. 50% of the candidates who appean'd for the M.A. exam- 
ination with entire Sociology were sue(‘essful. 

The total number of students who appeared for the M.A. examination of 1956 
with entire Sociology was 60. Out of the.se, 14 passed in the second class, and 28 
in the pass class. 70% of the candidates who appeared for the M.A. examination 
with entire Sociology were successful. 

Research guidance and conduct of research have been constantly and progress- 
ively carried on. A statement showing the number of theses successfully com- 
pleted is printed as Appendix A3. 

Publication of research done in the Department whether by its teachers or 
its students has progressively increased as the list of books published {vide 
Appendix A4) will show. 
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3. Department of Civics and Politics. 

The Department of Politics and Civics is the youngest of tlie Social Science 
departments of this University. It was started in 1948 with the help of two 
endowments— the Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Memorial Fund and the Montagu 
Memorial Fund— and a substantial recurring grant by the Government of Bom- 
bay. Shri M. Venkatarangaiya was appointed the first Professor in 1949. The 
late Shri R. Pratapagiri was the first to be appointed on the teaching staff of this 
Department. He joined first as the Montagu Lecturer in 1948, and was later 
promoted to the post of the Reader in which capacity he served the Department 
till August, 1952, when he resigned on grounds of health. Professor M. Venkta- 
rangaiya retired on 1-6-1952 and later on Dr. K. P . Mukerji was appointed as the 
Professor and Head of the Department. The Department was subsequently 
strengthened by the appointment of Dr. (Kum.) A. J. Dastur nnd Shri R. Dwarka- 
das as lecturers and Kum. Suhasini Mahadevan as a Research Assistant. A litlte 
later, on the appointment of Dr. Dastur as the Reader, Dr. (Kum.) Usha Mehta 
was ajipointcd the Montagu Lecturer, and a second Research Assistant was added 
to thc‘ Department still later. The present strength of the Department is one 
Professor, one Reader, two Lecturers and two Research Assistants, and consists 
of the following members : — 

K. P. Mukerji, M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), D.Phil. (Heidelberg), Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta Professor and Head of the Department. 

Kum, Aloo J. Dastur, M.A., Ph.D. (Bombay), Reader. 

R. Dwarkadas, M.A. (Madras), Ph.D. (Bombay), Lecturer. 

Kum. Usha H. Mehta, B.A. (Hons.), LL.B., Ph.D. (Bombay), Montagu 
Lecturer. 

N. K. Krishnan, M.A., Ph.D. (Bombay), Research Assistant. 

N. V. Raghuram, M.A. (Bombay), Temporary Researeh Assistant. 

In view of the growing awareness of the importance and utility of subjects 
like Public Administration and International Studies, it is proposed to expand the 
Department by the addition of a section for each of the above-named subjects. 

The work of the Department can be divided into two broad categories : 
I. — Teaching, and II-— Research. 


I. Teaching 

On the teaching side the Department prepares students for the M.A. degree of 
this University by papers. Students taking entire Politics have to appear in eight 
papers, comprising Politics, group {i) and group {ii). Politics group {i) consists of 
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four papers : {a) Political Theory, (h) Theory and Practice of Modern Government, 
(c) Public Administration and {d) History of Political Thought (Modern Period). 
Politics group {ii) consists also of four papers : (a) Ancient Political Theory, 
(/>) Constitutions of Commonwealth countries, (c) Local Government and (d) Inter- 
national Politics. 

It is, however, j>ossible for a candidate for the M.A. degree to take up a com- 
l)ined course in which Ik* may off<‘r Polities grouj> (i) with four papers citlier from 
History groups (*) or (ii), or Sociology group (?) or from Economics group (/). 

II. Rkskaucu 


lly far the major part of the work of the departmental staff consists in doing 
and guiding research work. IL're obviously three* categories of work are* involved : 
(/) Personal research, (ii) we)rking out departmental re*seareh schemers, and (tii) 
guiding research work of students. 


List e)f pui>lie*ations by mcml)(*rs e^f the st ifl' anel by stu(l(‘nts arc ])rinteel 
as Appe‘nelix Aa 


Dhpahtmicntal Reskarcii Schemes 

During the six ye'ars of its existene*e, the Department has unelertaken no le^ss 
ttian six rese*areh sch(*mes, twe) of whiedi have been completeel anel reports on which 
have been published — they are : — 

(1) General Elections in Rombay, 1952 by Professe^r M. Venkatarangaiya 

(Vora & Co., Ue)rnba;v\ 195;i), and 

(2) Ree)rganization of the Inelian States by Pre)fessor K. P. Mukerji (with 

Mrs. Ramaswaniy) (Pe)pular Hoe)k Depot, Rombay, 1955). 

Four other schemes whiedi are at different stages of maturity are the fe^llowing : 

1 . A study of the Rede of the Opposition in the Rombay Legislature. 

2. A study of the consequences of the Merger of the City of Rombay with 

Greater Rombay. 

3. A study of the Public Reaction to Congress Rule in Bombay since 

1952, and 

4. A study of India’s Image of America’s Role in Asia. 

These arc being worked out by the Members of the departmental staff and investiga- 
tors under the direction of the Head of the Department. 
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Guiding Research Students 

The Department prepares eandidates for tlie M.A. and Ph.D. degrees of the 
University by researeh. A candidate for either of these degrees has to write a thesis 
under the guidance of one of the recognised University teacliers. A candidate for 
M.A. (Thesis) Examination has, in addition, to submit himself to an oral test. In 
general students are encouraged to take up the M.A. by Papers course and only in 
exceptional eases, eandidates are permitted to go in for the M.A. (Thesis) degree. 

Appendix AO will show the number of theses approved as well as of those 
under preparation. 


4. Department of Statistics. 

Tlxc need for instituting statistical studies was recognised quite early by this 
University, and a full-fledged department of Statistics was started in 1948 for 
advanced studies and research in statistics and at the same time equipping a 
number of graduates to take up responsible posts as statisticians under the 
Stale and Central Governments and in the Universities. 

During the last ten years more than a hundred students have been admitted 
to the M.A. /M. Sc. degrees in Statistics. The positions held by these students were 
as follows : — 

Eviploymeni secured by ex-students in — Number 

{a) Colleges, Universities . . . . , . . . 45 

(fe) All India Services, (I.A.S., C.P.S. etc.) . . . . 3 

(c) Research Institutions, (F.A.O., I.C.A.R., I.S.I., 

Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Reserve 
Bank, etc.) . . . . , . . . . . 31 

(d) Commercial Firms . . . . . . . . 6 

(e) Mills . . . . . . . . . . . . 15 

The Department mainly prepares students for the M.A./M.Sc. degrees in 
Statistics by papers. One student has also submitted a Ph.D. thesis in Mathemati- 
cal Statistics. The M.A./M.Sc. Course originally consisted of 6 papers on theore- 
tical statistics and 2 papers on practical statistics. There was no provision for the 
teaching of applied statistics. But this gap has been filled up by the introduction 
of a new syllabus providing courses in Econometrics, Industrial Statistics, Demo- 
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graphy, Genetics, and other branches of applied statistics. It is hoped that the new 
course will equip the students better for meeting the needs of (Government Depart- 
ments and CoTiimereial and Industrial firms and corporations. 

Oidy 2t students are admitted, every year, to the M.A./M.Se. Course in Statis- 
tics. Applications for admission are received from all parts of India and selection 
is made strictly on merit. 

The Statistical Laboratory of the l)e[)artment is eejuipped with a large number 
of (‘aleulating Machines of various types, punch and verifiers, projecting apparatus, 
(‘pidias(!ope, etc, Tiie lil^rary of the Department contains almost all the well- 
known journals of Statistics, together with back issues, and a very good collection 
of books oti theoretical and applied statistics. Liberal grants re(*cived in recent 
years from the (Central (iovernment for the expansion of the library have helped 
us to make the Departmental Library in Statistics more suitable for advanced 
studies and research. 


Staff 


Reader and Hoad of Department 

. , Shri M. C. Chakrabarfi 

Lcctunu’s 

. , Dr. K. S. Rao (on leave) 

Shri A. M. Kshirsagar 

Shri K. C. (’handa (on study 
leave) 

Shri M. N. Vhirtak (Acting) 

Demonstralors* 

Shri Venkatesan Tv(T 


The lists of papers published by mcmlx'rs of tlie staff during 
and books under preparation are printed as Appendix AO. 

Tlie department is situated on the tirst floor of the East Wing of the 
University Duildings. There is a spacious Laboratory with an adjoining room for 
Demonstrators and a Central Hill aeeo’aimodating tlie Library and tlu^ Students' 
Reading Room. The Lecture Hall is situated on the second floor. 


5. Department of Chemical Technology. 

In 1921 a committee api)ointed by the (Tovernmont of Bombay to consider 
the extension of technological education recommended the institution of a Faculty 
of Technology in the University of Bombay and the organisation of a College 
of Technology. Consecpient on the reports made by two other committees and 


♦One post of Demonstrator is vacant. 
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in view of the limited funds then available, steps were taken in 1983 to establish 
a Department of Chemical Technology providing for teaching and research in 
Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering. On August 4, 1984, the Department 
was opened for the admission of students, twenty students being admitted to the 
two-year courses for the B.Sc. Tech, in Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering 
following the degree of B.Sc. in Chemistry, Other courses were added from time to 
time, and the facilities for research in chemistry and chemical technology were con- 
tinuously improved. The number of students rose from 20 in 1984 to 880 in 1956. 



Department of Chemical Technology 

Endowments , — The University has so far received endowments totalling 
Rs. 40,30,000 for constructing and equipping laboratories and maintaining teaching 
posts and research fellowships in the Department, The Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, has made a capital grant of Rs. 11,04,000, and a substantial 
grant for the development of the Department in the First and Second Five Year 
Plans is under active consideration. An annual grant of Rs. 1,22,000 is being 
made by the Ministry of Education, and an annual grant of Rs, 49,000 to Rs. 59,828 
by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research for maintaining the Section of 
the Technology of Intermediates and Dyes, 

Buildings and equipment . — From 1988 to 1948 the Department was housed in 
the East Wing of the Royal Institute of Science which was made available to the 
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University Vjy tiie Government of Bombay. In June 1943 the Department was 
transferred to spacious buildings of its own at Matunga, designed and equipped in 
accordance with modern requirements for advanced study and research in chemical 
technology. Architecturally the buildings arc characterised by simplicity, dignity, 
and flexibility for internal alterations and expansion. 


The Department includes laboratories for analysis and preparation, labora- 
toiies for semi-techi\ieal or pilot plant experiments, and researcth laboratories. 
Extensive equipment for routine teaching, fundamental research and technical 
investigations is available, and with the aid of a Depreciation and Obsolescence 
Fund to which annual contributions arc made by the University and of special 
grants from the University Grants Commission, industry and j)rivate donors, 
additions are made from year to year with the object of keeping pace with modern 
developments. 

Sections . — For administrative convenience the department is divided into 
Sections. The Sections of Chemical Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Dyestuff 
Technology, Oil Technology, Food Ttichnology, Technology of Plasties, Pigments, 
Paints and Varnishes and Technology of Pharmaceuticals and Fine Chemicals 
provide courses in these major subjects leading to the degrees of B.Chem.Engg. and 
B.Se. Tech., and for research. The Dei)artmcnt also includes Sections of Mathe- 
matics, Colour Physics, Chemistry. Fuel Technology, General Engineering, and 
Public Analysis. The Chemistry Scidion is eipiipped for teaching inorganic apd 
[)hysieal chemistry, as well as organic chemistry in cooperation with the Dyestuff 
.Section, to students of the B.Chem.Engg. classes. The Section of Matlicmatics 
provides teaching in the subject to students of the B.Chem.Engg-. and B.Sc.Tech. 
classes and also conducts research in applied mathematics. The Colour Physics 
Section is equipped for teaching and research in microsco-py, colorimetry and 
spectrophotometry. Lectures and practical work in Fuel Tec-hnology are common 
to all the courses for the B.Chem.Eng ■. and B..Sc.Teeh. ; the Section is equipped for 
fuel analysis, pyrometry, refractories, and metallography, and is at present in the 
process of expansion, in cooperation with the chemical Engineering Section, to a 
composite Section of Fuels, Refractories and Metals. The General Engineering 
Section, in cooperation with the V. J. Technical Institute, provides for teaching 
engineering subjects, workshop practice, and machine drawing to the B.Chem. Engg. 
and B.Se. lech, classes. Ihe workshop undertakes the general maintenance of 
equipment and machinery, and fabricates equipment and apparatus, such as re- 
action vessels, drum driers, rotary furnaces, shakers, stirrer assemblies, testing 
apparatus, and automatic fraction collectors. The Analytical Section undertakes 
routine analysis and investigation of technical problems on behalf of industry and 
public bodies such as the Bombay Municipality and the Bombay Port Trust ; the 
number of samples handled by the Section increased from 55 in 1987-38 to over 
800 in 1955-56. The Micro-analytical Laboratory has complete equipment for the 
estimation of elements and groups in organic compounds, and it renders invaluable 
assistance to organic research in progress in the Department. 
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Library . — The library is housed in a spacious hall on the first floor of the front 
bloc’k and has reading aceommodatioii for sixty persons. It subscribes for over 200 
journals published in India and abroad, and the number of volumes at present 
is over 10,000. It is an inspection centre of the Patent Oflicc. For chemistry and 
chemical technology it is among the best libraries in the country. The library is 
open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. on working days and from 11 a.m. to 0 p.m. on l)olidays 
and Sundays, and reading facilities are open to members of the public. 


Courses of study and admissions . — In addition to a basic degree in Chemical 
pjngineering, provision has been made for degrees in specialised branches of Chem- 
ical Technology. Courses of study for the latter, however, are based on a firm 
foundation of chemical and engineering knowledge. The degree of Bachelor of 
Chemical Knginecrhig (B.Cliein.Engg.) involves a four-year course following the 
Intermediate in Science. The following seven courses for the degree of B.Sc, 
Tech., which requires two years of study following the B.Se. in chemistry, arc 
available at present : — 

1. Textile Chemistry 

2. Teclinology of Intermediates and Dyes 
fl. Technology of Oils, Fats and Waxes 

t. Food Technology 
5. Technology of Plastics 

0. Technology of Pigments, Paints and Varnishes 
7. Technology of Pharmaceuticals and Fine Chemicals. 

Students proceeding to the higher degrees of M.Sc. Tech, and Ph.D. in the 
Faculty of Technology and M.Sc. and Ph.D. in chemistry in the Faculty of Science 
are afforded excellent facilities for research. 


Admissions to the B.Chem. Engg. and B.Sc. Tech, are made on an all-India 
basis with reservation of seats for students from various States as recommended by 
the Ministry of Education, Government of India. 


Research . — The research record of the Department is indicated by a list of 
over 500 papers published in well-known scientific journals in India, Europe and 
the United States, and by the award of the M.Sc., M.Sc. Tech, and Ph.D. degrees 
to over 200 students. 

Chemical Enghieering . — ^The programme of research in the Chemical Engineer- 
ing Section has been largely concerned with the salt industry and several contribu- 
tions of technical importance have been made, including a patent for increasing 
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the recovery of eotnrnori salt and simplifying the procedure for the recovery of 
potassium eWoridc from sca-watcr. The possibility of using sea-water as a source 
of sulpliur has been investigated. Some of the publications describe work on the 
catalytic vapour-phase dehydrocyclisation of toluene to anthracene, phase equilibria, 
and extra(^tive crystallization. 

Tejtile Chvmialry. -The j>ul)lications cov'cr the relation between the constitu- 
tion and properties of surface-active agents, azoic dyes, the behaviour of leiico vat 
dyes and ferrous hydroxide as accelerators of the oxidation of cellulose, analysis 
and constitution of oxycclluloses and tlic mechanism of cellulose degradation, and 
a rapid method for the quantitative estimation of individual fibre components in 
mixed fabrics by flotation. Patents taken by workcTS in the Section include a 
rnetluxl of finishing by euprammonium hydroxide, bleaching >\dth sodium clilor- 
ite, dyeing textiles with mineral pigments, and dyeing cotton fabrics with mineral 
khaki, and vat dyes in a single bath. A process for the production of organdie is in 
(»peration by a local mill. 


/>/yc.v. — 'I'he Section of Dyestuff Technology has played an important part in 
the development of th(' Indian dyestuff Industry. Before the Section was created, 
the Department gave technical assistance to a committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India for ex|)loring ways and means for the establishment of a dyestuff 
industry. Laboratory and pilot plant investigations carried out in the Section luwe 
resulted in the establishment of the Indian Dyestuff Industries, Ltd., producing a 
series of imj)ortant anthracpiinonoid vaf dyes including Dark Blue, Jade (rreen 
and Black. Publications in dyestuff chemistry include a book on “ The Chemistry 
of Synthetic Dyes” (Vols. I and II, pp. Itt2, Academic Press, New York, 1052) 
and numerous papers on anthraquinonoid vat ilyes, sulphurized vat dyes, dyes 
ilerived from chloranil and 2 : ;bdi(*hloroanthra(]uinone, and chromatographic 
methods of dyestuff analysis. 'Fhe chemistry of v arious natural colouring matters, 
synthesis in the llav'one and isollavone liclds, Raney nickel reductions, synthesis of 
poly cy (die sulphur compounds, and synthesis of heterocyclic steroids represent 
contributions to g(‘ncral organic chemistry, directly or indirectly concerned with 
the (‘hemistrv of synthetic dyes. 

Technology of Oils, Fats and Waives . — Methods have geen developed for the 
rapid detection of adulteration in fatty oils and the utilization of inedible fats such 
as pisH, undi, inarhoti and karanja. An extensive inv^estigation of castor oil has 
been carried out, which includes fatty acid composition determined by a new 
procedure, mechanism of hydrogenation, and dehydrogenation at low pressure, 
and miscibility with petroleum products. The direct conv ersion of nickel in spent 
nickel catalyst to nickel formate is the subject of an Indian patent. A comprehen- 
sive study is being made of the composition, physical and chemical properties of 
vanaspati. Technical aspects of the production of detergents from fatty alcohols 
and of methods for the preparation of pure monoglyeerides have been examined. 
Mixtures of mowrah fat and kokum butter after solvent-crystallization and hydro- 



genation have been found to produce fats with properties similar to those of eaeao 
butter. Deacidification of fatty oils by means of alcohol has been investigated. 

Food Technology. — The Section is recognized to be one of the leading centres of 
biochemical research in the country. The numerous publications from the Section 
include papers on biosynsthesis of ascorbic acid and folic acid, metabolic inter- 
relationships in the B group of vitamins, biochemical reactions mediated 
by biotin, folic acid and vitamin certain as|)ects of drug resistance. 

The technical projects undertaken by the Section include the character- 
ization, properties and uses of tamarind seed polyosc, production of fungal and 
bacterial analyses, preparation of (carotene concentrates from leafy sources, 
fermentative production of citric acid, and molecular distillation of shark liver oil. 


Plastics, Pigments, Paints and, Varnishes. — -Much of the work in the Section has 
been concerned with the development of products based on drying oils, eashewnut 
shell liquid, oil seed protein and natural resins, wliich are available in this country. 
Work has also been carri(Hl out on fundamental aspects, such as the constitution of 
lac resin, relation between colour and constitution of lake colours, and swelling of 
polymers. 

Pharmaceuticals.- -The Pharmaceutical Section has carried out extensive work 
on the relation between the chemical constitution and antil)acterial, antifungal and 
anlhelinintic activities of deriv^atives of cinnanuildehyde, naphthols, and pyridine 
bases. ^^-Nitro-a-bromocinnamaldehyde has been found to be an outstanding 
antibacterial agent. Colorimetric and lluoromctric methods for the estimation of 
synthetic drugs, new methods for the assay of cinchona bark, Cassia fistula, and 
ephedra have been developed. Suitable bases from Indian raw materials for 
suppositories and ointments have been studied. 

Colour Physics. — This Section functioned for many years as an optics labora- 
tory, and among its other activities it conducted an extensive programme of 
research on the standardisation of Indian wools on the basis of their physical pro- 
perties. This scheme, sponsored by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
was of great assistance to Government sheep-breeding farms. Recent work has 
been concerned with the spectra of complex molecules from the point of view of 
colour-constitution relationships and of the structure of natural products. 

Fuels Section. — The publications include work on high-sulphur Indian coals, 
the cracking of vegetable oils, destructive distillation of hardwoods of Bombay 
State, and powder metallurgy. 

Industrial Research. — The Department undertakes short-term and long-range 
schemes of research on behalf of industry, Government bodies, and other organisa- 
tions. As described in the Handbok, the Department possesses extensive facilities 
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and scini-t(*c‘hnical scale ccjuipmcnt for research in chemical technology. Numerous 
schemes of sponsored rc.-search have l>een successfully completed during the last 
iwenty y<‘ars, anrl several arc now in progress. 

Atnenilien for students and student activities. —With the aid of an interest-free 
loan of Ils. 2,20,000 given by the Ministry of Kducation, Government of India, 
and of a donation of Rs. 2, .'>0,000 mad<r by Shri (i. I). Rirla, the University has 
constructed a hostel on the sit<‘ of the Department at Matunga, which has aeeom- 
modation for 1 students ; 70 seats ar(^ reserved for students of the Department 
who <;ome fro>n universities other than those in the .State of Rombay ; the remain- 
ing 72 seats are distributed among students of all the University Departments. 
'PIk! Hostel has a library containing books of general interest and rooms for indoor 
games. Facilities for a few outdoor games are available, and these Avill be exj)anded 
shortly. The Department has a restaurajjt which s(;rves lunches, tea and light 
refreshments. The Technological Asst>eiation is a society of j)ast and present 
students t)f the Department, which holds lectures and discussions, arranges visits 
to places of interest, organises excursions and tours, conducts a magazine (The 
Rombay Technologist), and arrangess social functions. The Research Collofjuium, 
which is a part of the Technological Assf)eiation, meets one(' a week during term 
lime and discusses research in progress in the Department ; papers are presented 
by research students before they submit thc'ir theses for the degrees of M..Se., 
M.Se. 're<>l., or Rh.D. 


(R) UNfVERSn’V TJRRARV. 

ll has been well said thiit “ the library is the heart of the University,” and, 
yet, in this University, in ils earlier years, the library had a very chequered career. 
It was first thought of in IHtU, when in .Vugust of that year a rich merchant of 
Rombay, S(‘th Rremehand Royehand, offered a princely donation of Rs. 2,00,000 
to the Government of Rombay towards tlic cost of erection of a University Library, 
which, in the words of the donor, “may be an ornament to the City, and by becom- 
ing a storehouse of the learned works, not only of the past but of many generations 
to come, n>tty be the means of promoting the high ends of the University,” This 
donation was aecepted by the Senate a month later and soon thereafter the same 
donor made another gift of Rs. 2.00,000 for a tower to be erected ns a part of the 
liibrary Ruilding to perpetuate the memory of his mother, Rajabai. 

The foundation stone of the Library and the Rajabai Tow'cr building w^as laid 
on the 1st March 1860 and the structures were completed in November 1878. 
The tower rises to the height of 280 feet and is a prominent land-mark in the city 
of Rombay. The Tow’cr and the Library building were designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. The latter building has two floors, — the ground and the upper one. On the 
ground floor, there are two main halls separated by a central staircase while the 
upper floor has a hall extending the whole length of the building which is 1.52 feet. 
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Alon^ the west front of the building on the ground floor, there is an arcade as also a 
central porch. Ontheupj)er floor, the arcade is divided by the tower room. The 
upper hall has overhead a vaulted roof of polished wood and at cither end there are 
stained-glass windows rising almost to the height of the floor. The tower room 
on the upper floor also has stained glass windows on three of its sides. Each side 
comprises four panels decorated by floral designs. The building has many other 
artistic features, both, internal as also external. 

At present, the hall on the upper floor is used as th<i main reading room. At 
the north end, there is the periodical section while in the centre is the main issue 
counter. There is seating accommodation for 104 students. The catalogue (.‘abi- 
nets are all arranged on the first floor in the central ])art, west of the main counter. 
On the ground floor, there arc book stacks in both the halls, arranged in ))arall(‘l 
rows. Additional stacks are arranged on the gound floor of the University North 
Wing, this space having been made available for the use of the library in lOflO, when 
the west-block of the North Wing was added. There is a covered way joining the 
old library building with this new extension and j)roviding a passage for inter- 
communication. At the end of this passage, as it leads into the University North 
wing, a room has been set apart for members of the Senate and teachers, and 
special carrel types of tables arc provided so that each reader can have his own 
compartment for undisturbed study. 

As regards books and periodicals in tin* Library, it ap{)ears from re(*ords, that 
in early years there was not much enthusiasm for them. In 1879, there was a srtiall 
number of miscellaneous works presented by Government, in addition to Dr. .John 
Wilson’s collection, consisting mainly of books of Oriental interest and on travel 
and theology and stray gifts were received from [)rivatc donors. For purchi'.se of 
books, the annual provision was Rs. 400 at the start, but this even was discontinued. 
The result was that at the end of the century, the number of books in the liibrary 
were 4,504 and 214 MSS. The records of the time make a note that ‘‘ the only 
additions now made to tlie Library arc the oflieial publications sent in by the Local 
Government and the Government of India, and some school and college books 
presented by publishers.” 

As years passed by, however, the library gradually came into its own. An 
annual grant began to be made for the purchase of books. The amount was not 
fixed and it varied according to circumstances. In 1980, there came a windfall 
when the Government sanctioned a non-recurring grant of Rs. 50,000/- to strengthen 
the Library for post-graduate work. In 1932, the University sanctioned a book 
grant of Rs. 8,500 and in 1934 the figure rose to Rs. 20,000. A further rise came in 
1939 when the annual grant for books and periodicals was Rs. 27,000, and it rose 
to Rs. 40,000/- later. 

With the increase in the book grant, there was a growth in the intake of books 
and also parallel relief in space. The parts of the Library building which were 
used for other purposes hitherto were released gradually for the exclusive use of the 
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liilirary. Hu* sto(‘k of hooks atid iM'rioclicais also continued to ^o\v and the 
figure of r(‘eord(‘d in IDOO rose to over TO.OOO in IJKJO and over 125,000 in 

I05(). The eolleetions of MSS. Ijave also ^rown ami today the library [)ossesses 
nearly 1,000 MSS in Persian, Arabic and Urdu, and over 5,300 MSS. in Sanskrit. 
Most of these MSS. hava* been catalogued and the followin^^ descriptive 
catalogues have been published : 

1. A Descriptive Catalogues of Arabic, Persian and Urdu MSS. in tlu' 
liibrary of the University of Bombay by Khan Bahadur Shaikh A. K. 
Sarfraz, 1935, 

2. ( atalogue of Sanskrit and l^rakrata MSS. in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay by Professor (L V. Devasthali, 2 vols. 10 ft. 

3. ( atalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Itehharam Suryaram I)c*sai Collce- 
liou by Professor II. D. Velankar, 1053. 

So much about the materials in th(‘ Library. A word as to how they arc' 
organised for use. The system of elassilieation which is ])eing followed in this 
library is the Dewey Decimal systcan. Some special s(*hedules have lx en evolved 
for subjects such as Sanskrit Literature, Indian History ami other topics of Indian 
interest v\duch in an Indian library need fuller and detailed trc'atrnent. Tlie 
catalogue is a card catalogue and is in thrc'c separate sections, according to tlic 
authors, the titles and the subjects. A scheme for a printed consolidated (‘atal(.)gue 
of all the publications in the Library has been ad()|)ted recently and ilu' first part 
devoted to books in Philosophy and Religion has been |)ublish(‘d alrc'ady. It will 
be followed up by other parts devoted to different l)raneh(*s of knowledge. A list 
of mcHithly additions is being issued regularly and it is printed in a cilassificd form. 
There is a special reference section with open access, containing a very reju’esentative 
collection of reference materials pertaining to various subjects and covering the 
different regions of the world, 

.As regards the use of the library, the lV)llowing statistics based on ollicially 
maintained day to day records indicate the position for the past eight years : 
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To meet this increasing demand and also to provide space for the increasing 
number of books, a plan for the construction of an annexe to the old library building 
has been proposed. The same received the administrative approval of the Senate 
very recently and the construction will begin shortly. The University Grants 
Commission has sanctioned a special capital grant towards the cost of this construc- 
tion. Besides providing additional space that is so urgently reejuired, both for 
readers, as also books, it will aid improvement in tlic service to the readers by 
providing a direct connection from the stacking rooms to the reading halls. 

In addition to the central library, to each of the University Departments there 
is attached a special library of its own. The Department of Chemical Technology 
has its library in the premises of the Department at Matunga, while the other 
Departments have their libraries in the main University buildings : South and 
East wings. There is a special lending section in the latter for the use of the students 
of these departments. A large number of periodicals of a specialised character as 
also a large collection of reports are included in the collections of these depart- 


(C) CONSTITUENT COLLEGES 
1. Elphinstone College 

In the annals of education in Western India, the Elphinstonc 
College occupies a unique position. It is the oldest insti- 
tution of its kind in this part of our country. During its 
long career of a hundred years, it has been a centre of 
learning from which western education was diffused. It has 
contributed men of eminence to all spheres of life. Its long 
tradition and excellent staff have always been an attraction 
for young men and women aspiring to build a career for themselves. In virtue 
of the pioneering work it did in the field of education it was destined to be the 
premier institution in the province. 


mental libraries. 



The College owes its origin to the Bombay Native Education Society of 1825. 
In the earlier years the spread of education was due partly to the work of Christian 
missionaries and partly to the initiative taken by the leading* citizens of Bombay. 

The year 1827 was a glorious landmark in the history of the Elphinstone 
College. On the 28th August of that year a meeting of the Bombay Native Educa- 
tion society was convened to discuss the question of erecting a befitting memoria 
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to tlie lion. Mountstuart Klphinstone, the retiring Governor of Bombay, in recogni- 
tion of his many and great services to the country. The decision was taken to 
collect funds, . from tlie interest of whi(!h one or more professorships were to be 
created. I’he express purpose of the Professorships was to impart knowledge of the 
Knglish Language, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Europe. The Professor- 
ships were designated as ‘ Elphinstone Professorships \ 

The donations collected from the public amounted to Us. The 

biggest amount donated by a single individual was Us. 17,000/- by H.II. the Maha- 
raja of Satara. The young widow of Nana Phadnavis, a great Maratha statesman 
of the eighteenth century, gave Us. 1,000/-. 



In 1805, the Govenmicnt gave its sanction to the Professorships. It was 
decided to establish an institution to be designated as Elphinstone College, Bom- 
bay, under the Bombay Native Education Society. It was to be under the general 
superintendence of the Government autl to be managed by a Council of nine. The 
money contributed by the Government and subscribed by the Public was vested 
» in the College council as Trustees. The first Professors were selected by the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

The first two professors, Mr. Arthur Bedford Orlebar, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, and John Harkness, Professor of General Literature, arrived in 
1835, launching the College into existence. 
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For some time these professors experienced difficulty in getting sufficiently 
advanced students for the College classes. In order to attract students, employ- 
ment in the Revenue Department was held out to them on completion of the college 
course. In the early years the English Professors were given tlic assistance of two 
Indians, Bal Gangadhar Shastri and Nawrojec Furdunji, who explained in verna- 
culars, the subjects taught. Bal Gangadluir was later appointed as Assistant 
Professor. 

The Bombay Education Society and the Professors’ Classes were amalgamated 
to form the Elphinstone Native Education Institute in 1810. whieli was renamed 
the Filphinstone Institution in 1845.. 

The first of April 1856, marks a turning point in the liistory of the ('ollegc when 
it assumed an independent existence as Elphinstone College setting itself apart 
from the mother institution. The College was formally allilialed to the University 
of Bombay in 1860. 

By this time the battle between the new W(‘stern Education and the traditional 
(Iriental Education was resolved in favour of tlie former. The obj(‘etivc of Western 
Education, of spreading the knowledge of Arts and Sciences, was accepted. How- 
ever, it cannot be gainsaid that tlie new method immediately proved more useful 
to the Government than to the people, as it obtained an assured supply of ellieient 
and most obedient servants. 

The instruction imparted at the Elphinstone College was designedly secular 
and meant for the population as a whole. This was well suited to the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of Bombay City. 

The Wandering College. — The College classes were first held in a room in the 
Town Hall. From there the College was shifted to spacious premises opposite to 
the Grant Medical College in 1855. After 1862, the ( allege migrated once more 
to the ‘ Tankar Villa ’ on the margin of the Gowalia Tank, and again in 1871 to 
the Cowasji Jehangir Ileadymoncy Building on Parel Road. From this situation 
the College came to be lodged finally in the Fort Area in its present premises, in 
1888. The building which was originally designed for a press was transformed into 
a house of learning by a simple marble inscription. The high stone walls and the 
arches which give a rather mediev^al outlook to the building, sometimes belie the 
existence of a seat of learning behind them. 

In the earlier years the College offered instruction in Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, History, Applied Sciences, English Literature and Natural Phil- 
osophy. In 1855, Dadabhai Naoroji had the unique honour of being appointed the 
first Indian Professor of the College. 

Galaxy of the Great . — The Elphinstone College can claim to have sent out a 
large number of great men who distinguished themselves in the different spheres of 
3 
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life* Mention may be made of Dadabhai Naoroji, P. M. Mehta, Justice Telang, 
G. K. Gokhale, and Wacha for the coastruetive statesmanship and guidance which 
they gave to the couiitry. The Elphinstone College had the good fortune of 
having Ijokamaiiyu Tilak, the Father of Indian Unrest as its student. 

Poet Narmad of Gujarat, Karsandas Mulji and M. G. llanade of this College 
heralded the era of social and educational reforms. In the academic sphere, 
J)r. Bhau Daji, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and J. J. Modi acquired international fame as 
oriental scholars. 

Mr. J. N. Tata, one of the early KIphinstonians played an important r6le in 
the industrial life of the country, along with others like D. E. Wacha, Lallubhai 
Sarnaldas and Vithal Chanda varkar. The robe of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Univ’^ersity of Bombay has often been worn by Pilphinstonians — K. T. Telang, 
Narayan Chandavarkar, Phtu’ozeshah Mehta, Chirnanlal Sctal ad, Vithal Chanda- 
varkar, and Justice Bhagwati. The present Hector of the Bombay University — 
S. R, Dongerkery is an Elphinstonian ; D. K. Karve the founder of the S.N.D.T. 
Women’s University is the oldest living Elphinstonian. 

Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar, the arehiteet of (he Indian Constitution and Mr. C. D. 
Deshmukh the vl/ard of Indian (inanee, studied at this College. 

The Bombay (V)r{)oration can claim a nunibtT of Elphinstonians who have 
rendered meritorious service to it. 

There are a host of other notables of this college who have distinguished them- 
selves in different fields of activities. But it would be unfair to write all about 
them to the neglect of the common Elphinstonian. After all, it is not given to 
everyone to become great. If they have karnt in this College that life is a battle 
to be fought uprightly, they have i»ubibed the real spirit of education and are true 
representatives of the C liege. 

Endowment Scholarships and Prizes, -The College gi\'es many endowments and 
merit scholarships and prizes. The earliest scholarships and prizes are the West 
Scholarship, the Clare Seholarship, the Gaekwar Scholarship, the Bell Prize, the 
Sunderji Jivanji Prize and the Raja of Dhar Prize. To these a number of Scholar- 
ships and Prizes have been added from time to time. Freeships are given to poor 
and deserving students to the extent of liftcen per cent of the total strength of the 
students. 

Courses . — The College offers instruction in almost all the cours s prescribed 
by the University up to M.A. and Ph.D. on the Arts side and up to Inter. Science 
on the Science side. The College has well equipped laboratories in Physics, Chem- 
istry and Biology. 
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Teaching Staff. — The total strength of the teaching staff is sixty. Most of the 
Principals of the College have been scholars from Oxford or Cambridge. 

Admission to Students.— Admission to the College is restricted with a view to 
giving better attention to individual students. 

College Library . — The College Library, with its collection of about 40,000 books 
on various subjects, can claim to be a real storehouse of knowledge. It contains 
collections of rare old Sanskrit books, published and in manuscript. The Library 
has been enriched with muniheent donations by phihinthrophists like C'owasji 
Jehangir and Mr. Banaji. Professors Buhlcr and Peterson colle(?ted valuable 
manuserij)ts for the Library from various places in the Presidency. Since then, 
it has grown into an important branch of the College establishment. 

The Librarian’s post and the Superint(*>ndentship of the College Hostel were 
till recently combined in one individual. 

At present, the books in tlie Library are classified according to the latest 
Dewey system. 

College Societies. —The aim of Education of giving full scope to the students 
for th(^ development of their personality has been fulhlled by the Elphinstone College 
through various societies, since tlie earliest times. In 1848, the Students’ Literary 
and Scientific Society was sl.urtcd. Its object was the spread of knowledge 
through lectures in Indian languages and the publication of cheap periodicals. 
In 1860, scenes from Shakespeare were enacted and ‘Othello ' was staged, finally 
leading to the establishment of a Dramatic Society. 

From 1900 onwards, the College has been witnessing the growth of a mounting 
number of Societies. The Shakespearean Society was founded in 1902, and next 
year the Students’ Debating Society came into being. The McDougall Debating 
Society was formed in 1906, the Philosophical Society in 1907 and the French 
Literary Society in the same year. The years 1910 to 1951 saw tlie rise of not less 
than a dozen societies devoting themselves to different langugcs, History and 
Economics, Science and Art. 

The ('overnton Social Service League, founded in 1917, deserves special men- 
tion for the excellent service it has been rendering by way of financial aid to poor 
students and to those afflicted by natural calamities. It has also undertaken 
campaigns against illiteracy and insanitary conditions in the city’s slums. 

Games and Sports . — It is not all study and no play at the Elphinstone College. 

Cricket . — In 1862-68, cricket was played during the summer vacation. 
Mr. Cowasji Jehangir had given a donation for the establishment of a cricket club. 
With the migration of the College to its present premises, cricket came into its own. 
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Cricket was practised on an open plot of ground to the south of the College. Govern - 
meat was pleased to grant a sum of Rs. 5,000/- for the development of the ground. 
Between 1808 and 1005, the College could boast of a cricket team which had 
rendered a good account of its(;lf, when on tour to the distant provinces of the 
country and C!eylon. The College then supplied many players of repute to the 
Presidency cricket. Since then, the College has been able to keep up its brilliant 
record. The C'olh^gc can claim with pride first-rate cricketers like Vijay M. Mer- 
chant, K. Rangnekar, Madhav Mantri, Datta Phadkar, Subhas Gupte and Madhav 
Apte. 

(iffmkhana , — A gymkhana was attached to the (’ollege as early as 1868. 
Attendance at the gymkhana was compulsory. A middle-aged Parsi gentleman 
worked as a tutor on Rs. 25 per month. In 1871 the College gymkhana was housed 
in the students’ old residency. During these years the gymkhana activities were 
limited to cricket and gymnast i(‘s. 

I'he Sports Meets which are an importai\t feature of the College activities, at 
present, were begun in 1006, on th(‘ occasion of the (iolden Jubilee of the College. 
During the last lifty years tlu* gymkhana activities have extended to many items 
viz.i Badminton, Table Tennis, IIo<?key, Football, V\)ll(‘v-ball and A(|uatie sports. 
Tennis has been a popular game since its inception. 

The account of the (a)llege would remain incomplete without refe rring to the 
fair sex. There were only thn^c lady students on tlic roll of the College in 1896. 
In later years, the numb(T of lady students has gradually inereased, and today they 
arc in an overwhelming majority on the Arts side. From N.C.C. to University 
honours they vie with men students, not infrecpientlv winning laurels for the 
College. 


2. Government Law College 


The Government Law College in Bombay which celebrated 
its Centenary last year can claim to he the first of its kind 
in India. For a long time after its modest commencement in 
1855, it remained the only Law College in the State, and the 
beginning ol the history of this College marks the beginning of 
modern legal education in the State and in the country. Some 
time prior to 1855, there was a demand from the public of 
Bombay for the starting of an institution which could impart legal 
education. The public demand was met by tlie Government of Bombay by insti- 
tuting in 1855, in consultation with tlie Government of India, the Perry Professor- 
ship of Jurisprudence to commemorate the services of SirErskine Perry, as the 
Chief Justice of Bombay. Dr. Reid, Barrister-at-Law, was the first Perry Professor 
of Jurisprudence and even to this day the Principal of the College is often referred 
to as Principal and Perry Professor of Jurisprudence. In the words of one of our 
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greatest ex-students, Shri B. G. Kher who laid the foundation stone of the present 
building (The Hon'ble Sir John Beaumont, then Chief Justice, presiding at the 
function) : “ If we examine the history of the Law College, we are struck by a 

most remarkable fact which shows how enlightened the residents of this Province 
have always been. I am referring to the fact that the beginning of this Institution 
was due solely to a public demand for better facilities for legal education. As far 
back as 1852. at a meeting of the citizens of Bombay which was presided over by a 



Government Law College 

most distinguished citizen Mr. Jagannath Shankersett, it was resolved to collect 
funds for the establishment of a Professorship of Jurisprudence attached to the 
Klphinstone Institution. The Professorship was named “The Perry Professorship 
of Jurisprudence ” in memory of Sir Erskine Perry, a former Chief Justice of 
Bombay. It is there that we have the beginnings of the present Law College.” 
The Principals of this College have in many cases risen to very high posts like 
those of High Court Judges and acting Chief Justices. The following year, i.e., 
in 1856, an additional post of a professor was sanctioned. Thus the Government 
Law College which was then called the Government Law School owes its origin to 
the demand by and initiative of the public of Bombay that collected a large sum 
which was utilized for the Perry Professorship. The student who obtained the 
highest rank from among the 46 students of the first batch that started study in 
1855 under Dr. Reid was Shri Nanabhai Haridas who later became the first 
permanent Indian Judge of the High Court of Bombay, From X855 to I860, the 
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institution progressed slowly* In 1860, it was afliliated to the University of 
Bombay and 'was otw of the f irst four institutions to be affiliated to this University. 

From Man*!) 1802 till about 1866, tlu^ Law Seliool also trained youn^j men 
for tin* Indian (’ivil S rv*ic(^ in Law and other kindn^d siil)jeets beftire they took 
up tlu*ir judicial apjxiintracnts in the B UTibay Fn^sidemey. 

Prior to IHiil, admission to the School was ojan to non-matriculates, but, from 
1861, only matriculates were (‘lij^iblc for admission. A student was permitted, 
however, to keep terms for all the three years of the Law Course concurrently with 
the x\rts (‘ours(‘, bul a decree in I.aw could not be had till two years after the 
s udent had passed ILA. or n.S<*. In 1889, it was decided that only one year of 
the Law Course could be completed concurrently with the Arts course. In 1 008, the 
duration of the Law (‘oursc was redu(*ed to two years, but admission was cnnlined 
only to those who had passed the JLA. or the JLSc. (‘xamination. The privilege 
was extended in 1931 to students wlio hfid [)assed th(^ H.Com. examination. 

Till 1889, ther(‘ was only one examination in Law. In that year, however, 
it was de(‘id<'d to lu>ld two examinations one of which could be taken at the under- 
graduate stage and the o!hcr only when four terms had passed after graduation in 
Arts or Sciiaice. From 1909, two Univa^rsity examinations — the First and the 
Second LL.H., began to b(‘ held for th(i Law Course. 

Throughout this period, the teaching in the college was part-time : 6 hours 
per week till 1932 and 8 hours per week thereafter. The classes were held in the 
evening and in the morning. 

The strength of tlu^ institution went on increasing because the legal profession 
was growing in poj)ularity. The institution started in 1855 with 16 students. In 
1860-61, the enrolment was 19 ; in 1881-82 it rose to 136 ; and in 1901-02 it was 
311; in 1921-22 it was 710 and in 1923 it rose to 910. In 193(5-37 wdicn several 
other Law colleges had been established the number fell to 467. 

In 1929, the Princij)al of the College was appointed by the University a 
University tea(*her for post-graduate instruction in Law^ ix. for the LL.M. degree. 

In 1938, revolutionary changes w^ere made in the scheme of legal studies as a 
result of the report of the Legal Education Committee of 1935, with the Hon’ble 
Sir John Beaumont as the Chairman and Shri B. G. Kher (later Chief Minister of 
Bombay) as the Honorary Secretary. The College now became a full-time institu- 
tion and admission to the LL.B. course was thrown open to those w^ho had passed 
the I.A., the I.Sc. or the I.Com. examination. For the first time, English was 
introduced into the syllabus and Prof. K. R. Mehta was the first Professor to teach 
both English and Law in the College. Extra curricular activities received a great 
impetus after the College became a full-time one. 
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In 1949, Government appointed anotlier Committee under the Chairmanship 
of the Hon’ble Shri M. C. Chagla, the Chief Justice of Bombay, to re >ort on the 
reorganisation of leg .1 education in the State, This Committee having appreciated 
the new role of Law and also its manifold functions in a changing dynamic society 
like ours suggested a different approach to the study of Law and recommended a 
radical reorganization of the Law course. The idea underlying this course is that 
Legal Education in a Law College though primarily meant for preparing the students 
for the profession is also to be regarded as of immense cultural value. Law 
is to be studied not merely to serve the needs of the profession but for culture and 
in the context of other social sciences. The course was spread over three years 
for those who had passed the Intermediate Arts or the Intermediate Commerce or 
the B.Sc. Examination. Such candidates had to undergo a Law Preliminary course 
which would impart to them the knowledge of allied social sciences like Politics, 
Sociology and Social, Economic and Constitutional History. More importance 
was to be paid to English and two papers were allotted to it i.s against one 
paper for the First LL.B. (Old ('ourse). One inevitable result of this approach 
was th‘».t important })ractical and procedural subjects like the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes and l^vidence had to be transferred to the Bar Council Exam- 
ination course for those who wished to be enrolled in tlic Courts. 

The New Course as recommended by the Committee and finally adopted by 
the University is as follows : — 

Law Preliminary : 

1 . Two papers in English 

2. One paper in Political Theory 

3. One paper in History of Social Institutions 

4. One paper in Social Economic and Constitutional History of Modern 
India. 

First LL.B, : 

1. Principles of Criminal Law with special reference to the Indian Penal 
Code 

2. The Law of Torts 

3. The Indian Constitution 

4. The Elements of Constitutional Law 

5. General Principles of the Law of Contract 

6. Special Contracts : Sale of Goods, Partnership, Agency, Indemnity 

and Guarantee, Bailment, Negotiable Instruments. 

Second LL.B . : 

1. Hindu Law „ . 

2. Muhammadan Law and the Indian Succession Act (omitting 

procedural Sections) i 
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t'J. Tlu‘ Principles of Efjuity iiicliuling the Law of Trusts and Specific 
llelief 

I*. 'I’Ik' Law of Property iiieliuling the Law of Easements and Registra- 
tion 

5. Private International Law 

0. Public International Law and Jurisprudenee. 

Prior to IIKJS, persons who had passed the LL.R. degree were admitted to 
praetiei* on the Appellate Side of the High Court and in the lower Courts without 
being re({uir(‘d to undergo a furtlun* examination. Only those who wished to 
practise on tlu‘ Original Side (if the High Court had to appear for either of the 
gruelling tests : The Solicitors Examination and the Advocates (O.S.) Examination. 
In 1938, a new examinatioiu the Bar Council Examination, was introduced and 
persons who had pass(‘d the liL.B. examination were retpii red to devil in a Chamber 
aiui thereafter to pass this (examination before being allowed to jiraetise even as 
Advocate's on the' Ajipellate Side and in the lower courts. This (‘xaniination had 
only two papers and was held twic'e a y(*ar (in August aiul F('bruary). Later, the 
devilling was dispens<'d with, so that persons who passed the* LL.H. Examination in 
June ('ould appe*ar for the Bar Coune'il te'st even in the following August. 

As a re'sult of tlie re'organi/ation in 1952, which reanove'd subje'cts like* Civil and 
Criminal Proe'e'dun', Evidene'c, Companies and Insolvency from the LL.B. syllabus, 
the scope* of the Bar Council Examination was expand(‘d and the student has now 
to prepare himse'lf for live* pape'rs including the Law of Evidene'C, Civil and Criminal 
Procedure, Drafting and Profe*ssional Etiepiette and otlu'r subjeets necessary for 
the* profession. It was further de'eideel that this test eoidd not be taken till one year 
had passed after the Se'cond Lli.B. Examination. Attendance at the liar Council 
U'ctures is not eoinpulsory but fre*e le'ctures are arrangenl by the Bar Coune'il at the 
Gen'ornment I^aw Colie'ge for the* eonvenieiu»e of students appearing for the te'st. 
In 1955, as a re'sult of the re*eommendation of a Conferene'e calk'd by the Iloifble 
Chief.Iustie'e, (»f the Viee-Chauee*llors. De*ansof the Faculty of Law and Principals of 
Law Colleges in the State*, admissaai to the thre'c year e'ourse was also given to 
those who had passed the Internu^diate Science Examination, and those who had 
passed the B.Se'. were admit te^d direct to the First LL.B. 

The College offers facilities for post-graduate work and research also. The 
growth in the enrolment of the college has been almost unprecceiented. Since the 
year 1?)52, th i College has generally had on its rolls over 100 post-graduate students. 
About 85 of these are registered for the LL.JI. Examination by pa])ers and the 
rest for the LL.M. by research. The LL.M. examination syllabus is divided into 
four Brandies : Br. I (Public Law), Br. IT (Private Law), Br. Ill (Property Law) 
and Br. IV (Contracts, Torts, Crimes, Mercantile Law etc.). Principal K. R. Melita 
is recognised as the University Teacher for all the four Branches of the LL.M, by 
papers and by research, three other Prof('ssoi*s are recognised for Branch I, one 
other fur Branch II, one oilier for Branch III and two others for Branch IV. 

The College has on its rolls students not only from different parts of India but 
from places like Nepal, West and East Africa arid Aden. 
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In 1956, the College had in all 1857 students. 

The College (Uiii elaini amongst its past students a very large number of emin- 
ent men who have made history both in the legal profession and in public! life. 
To mention only a few who are no more with us. wt* have had among our students 
and/or Professors Shri Ifarilal J. Kania the lirst C hief .Tustiee of India, Shri 
Nanabhai Ilaridas the (irst permanent Judge of the High Court, great leaders like 
Shriyuts Ranade. Telang, Tilak, Hadniddin Tyabji, Chandavarkar, Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Bhulabhai Desai, great jurists and judges like tlu‘ Right Ilon’ble Sir 
D. F. Mulla. business magnate's like Shri F. K. Dinshaw, judges like Sir Dinshaw 
Davar, the lirst Acting Chief Justice of Bombay. Shri G. S. Rao. and Sir Bomanji 
Wadia, ShriG. V, Mavlankar, Dr. Ambedkar. one of the arehiteets of our country's 
Constitution, and many others. 

Among those who are still happil\ with ns. are our former Professors, the 
Ilon'ble the (diief Justice' Shri M. C. C'hagla. the IloiThh' Shri Judiee Bhagwati of 
the Supreme Court, the Rt. llon'ble Dr. M. K. Jayakar, tlu' Hon'ble Shri Justice' 
N. II. C. C'oyaje'e. the Hon'ble Shri Justice'S. R. Tend >lkar, the llon'blc Shri 
Justice Dixit, the iron'l)le' Shri Justice' Ciokhale', tiu' Ilon’ble Shri Justice P. B. 
Shingne, the Hoirble Shri .lusti 'c II. W Di\ iitia and tlie llon'ble Shri Justie*e 
Divan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri. Also among those who are sfill with us are 
our former stude'uts, the Hon. Shri M. (’. Se'lalvad, first Attorne'v (General of Ind a, 
the Ilon'hle' Shri Pataskar, Ministe'r for In'gal Alfairs, Shri K. M. Munshi, 
(iove'rnor of Cttar Pradesh. Shri Mangaldas Pakvasa, forme'r (iovernor of Madhya 
Pradesh and Bombay. Sir H. P. Mody, former (ie>verne)r of C.P. and Bombay, 
ShriB. G. Kher, former Chief Minister of Bombay, all the three popularly eleicteei 
Ministers for Fiducati- )•! Shri B.Ci. Klier. Shri Dinkarrao De'sai and Shri Shantilal 
Shah -Sir Jamshedji Kanga, the first permanent Indian .Vdoveate'-CJeueral of 
Bombay, Sir Noslu'rwan Engineer, a fe)rmer Ad()ve*ate*-(icneral of India, Shri 
M. P. Amin, tlie present Advoe*ate-(ienera.l of Bombay, Shri II. M. Choksi, the 
present (Government PlcadeT of Bombay tie' Ilon’ble Sliri Justice S. T. Desai, 
the Hon’hio Shri Justice K. T. Desai and many e)thcr famous personalities. 
Tbe College has also given to the University semie of its V^iee-Chanee:llors. 
In fact, our College has produe*ed some of the me^st famous me'u iii the history of 
the country, and if all the! famous names cannot be mentieuicd liere, tlie writer 
hopes that he will not bo misunderstood. 

Day by day the C.edle^ge goes from strength to strength not enily in numbers but 
ill quality. This year the number on the rolls exceeded 1,800 and this in spite of the 
fact that there are now three other Law' Colleges in (Greater Bombay itself, not to 
mention about 8 other colleges in the State of Bombay. The students of the College 
have won a very large number of University awards. Their name is legion. Thp 
college, especially after becoming a full-time college in 1938, has taken an increasing 
interest in extra-curricular activities. These began with the Magazine in the thirties. 
Then the college had the Sports Committee which under Prof. K. R. Mehta develop- 
ed into the Gymkhana in 1944 when the first Annual Sports were held. In 1939 
the College Union was formed. In 1952 Principal Mehta founded the College 
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Dramatic Club and, in 1955, tlie Government Law College Moot Association which 
now plays such a prominent part in the life of the College. High Court Judges 
have presided at these Moots which are conducted on a sort of pyramidal basis 
culminating in the litials at Uie <mu1 o* the a^*ad mi * year. Tiii College 
has an exeelU^nt and welhecjuippcd library which has now 14,573 
volumes including some rare editions. Other institutions sometimes draw on us 
for loan of rare books. In 1952, the Harilal Kania M(‘morial Committee donated a 
sum of Rs. 59,000 for th(; Kania Memorial Reading Room and the Kania Memorial 
Fellowship for Intcirnational Law and Constituti<)nal Law. The Reading Roo.n 
has a large nuinlxT of foreign and Indian journals especially thos(^ dealing with 
International Law. A sp(*eial fillip has been givtai to study of this subject by the 
Principal who is the Head of the ih^partnnait of Public Law. In the lield of elo- 
cution, the (iov(Tnment Law Coll(‘ge has won during the last 20 years a very large 
number of trophies including All-India Trophies. It has won more often than 
any other exdh'ge the Hrabourruj Trophy. It has also won Inter-Collegiahi Drama- 
tics Trophies, It lias won this year all the four tennis ('hampionships in the 
University Tournament. 

The College had till 1038 seldiun more than ten professors. It has now 41 
professors. The tutorial system was introduet d in 1952-53 and from 1055 it has 
been put on a broader basis. 

Thc('ollege has always tried to follow generally, in th(^ intellectual spJicre the 
advice given i.i the famous Report of 1857-58 : 

“ The foundation of a. lawyer's character is laid in the kindred qualities of 

accuracy and caution. Its style may be crabbed in couch but it must be 

precise and clear. The statement must be made with watchfulness which in its 
origin should be controlled by consideration of the momentous conseciuences 
that flow fn)m a liawycr’s errors adVeting, it may be, the projDcrty, liberty, rights 
and even life of his clients and as surely his own professional reputation. lie is 
like a general mameuvring in the presence of a vigilant and active enemy. 
The least slip is discreditable and. may be fatal. This characteristic caution 
becomes part of the nature of a practising lawyer who perhaps after having been 
instructed by many mortifying results comes to live under an abiding sense of 
responsibility and to speak and write with habitual circumspection. It would of 
course be very unreasonable to expect from students ecjiial or nearly equal 
carefulness ns from a professional practitioner but each year of legal study should 
superinduce a visible increase of it and after three years, I look for a distinct 
manifestation of Lawycr-like precision of style. Ry that time the student should 
have acquired a settled conviction of the danger of using obscure, equivocal, 
incoherent language in dealing with legal propositions and of the utter uselessness 
and more than uselessness for legal purposes of half apprehended phrases 
collected without method from the lecture or text-book.” 

Similarly in the moral sphere, the College has generally been guided by its 
famous motto: ‘"Ne vile fano" (Bring nothing vile to the temple). 
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3. Grant Medical College 

The idea of liaving a Medical College fi>r the benefit of 
Indians was first originated by Sir Robert Grant, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1.S35 and he submitted his famous 
minntes on the subject to Calcutta for llic approval of Lord 
Auckland’s Government. Before the receipt of actual sanction 
from the Government of India, Sir Robert Grant had passed 
away. A public meeting was held in the Town Hall on 28th 
Julj% 1838, and it was resolved that tlie proposed Medical 
College be designated as ‘ Grant Medical Ctillege.' 

Buildings , — ^Thc College main building was constructed at a total cost of 
Rs. 89,600/-, half of which was contributed by the (’onrt of Directors of Kast India 
Company and the remaining amount by public subscription. The foundation 
stone of the Grant Medical College was laid by the Lord Bishop of (’aleutta on 80th 
March, 1843, and the opening ceremoney was performed on 3rd November, 1845, 
by Sir George Arthur, the t'neii Governor of Bombay. 



Grant Medical College, Bombay 

In February 1891 another building was opened near the Main building, the 
gift of the late Mr. F. D. Petit. It was built at a cost of Rs. 60,200/- for the pursuit 
of original Scientific Medical Research. It now houses the Pharmacology^ 
Department, 
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The Anatomy Buiidin^if and Dissecting Room were constructed in 1903. It 
has an excellent museum arranged in it and is open to students during the College 
hours. Recently, the building and the museum liave been extended for the addi- 
tion of Kmbryolog/ and X-Ray Sections, etc. 

The Anatomy L(H*.ture Theatr(\ to aeeommodate mon* tliaii 500, was built in 
1910. 

Th(^ Physiology School with Laboratories w'as constructed and opened in 1913 
and has thn^e sections for Histology, Hiocluanistry and Experimental Physiology 
respectively. A portion of the building is occupied by the Preventive Medicine 
D(‘partmerit. 

The old Pathology building, with the ineorjmration of the C'oroner* Court and a 
post-mortem room with a morgue, was constructed in 1910. As this was found 
iriadecpiate, a separate additional building for the l^ithologv Department for its 
museum and Laboratories, etc., was built in 1930. 


Besides the above* there an* separab* s(ruetur(*s ser\ ing as Mah* and Female 
Students’ ('ommon rooms n(‘arby. 

The id(*a of having a hospital for tin* purpose of imparling practical knowledge 
of Medical l^dueation was lirst mooted in the nu'cting held on 10th March 1838 
and a donation of Rs. 1,01,000/- was olfer(*d by Sir Jamsh('t j(‘e .I(*ej(*ebhoy for the 
construction of a building. 'Phe East India Fo. also eontributc cl an ecpial amount 
towards the cost of the building and the Sir J. Hospital was opened on 15th 
May, 1845. Sima* then, several other buildings have (*ome \ip e.g., the C. J, Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, the B. J. Hospital for Fhihlren. the Bai Motlibai Maternity and 
1) M. Petit (ryiiiceological Hospit d etc., and the whole group is now known as 
.L J. (Jroup of Hospitals. 

Kduaitioual Farilifirs, Admission to the Cirant Medical College was made on 
the basis of tlie result of an entrauee examination in the beginning. The Medical 
Examinations of tin* College were conducted by the examin(*rs appointed by 
tJovernnicnt and the student was given the (i.lLM.C. (Oaduate of Grant Medical 
(’ollege) Diploma after his final Examination, the Bombay University not being in 
existence then. Subsequently in 1861 the College was alUliated to the Bombay 
University and the students were prepared for the examinations of L.M., L.M. & S., 
and M.B.jB.S,, in succession. 


TJie following post-graduate courses have been instituted, and the* College at 
present conducts all these courses 


M.D., M.S., D.A., D.V.D,, D.P.M., M.Sc., M.Sc. (Med.), D.M.R.E., Ph.D., 
(D.G.O., D.O.R.L., D.O.M.S., D.PJL, F.C.P.S., D.C,H.)» 


* I'hesc diplomas are awarded by the college of Physicians and Surgeons and not the 
Cniversity. ’ , , , , 
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In addition to the above courses, the institution at present also conducts the 
Laboratory and X-Ray Technicians’, the dressers', and Refresher Courses. The 
following arc the numbers of undergraduates and post-graduates at present studying 
in the College : — 

(1) Total number of undergraduates on the roll at present 801 . 

(2) Total number of post-gradimte studcaits on the roll for the 
different courses — 280. 

Post-graduate Work. — Regular seminars, lectures and elinies are held for the 
benefit of post-graduate students. Several researeh problems have been under- 
taken in the different departments of the College, mostly with the aid of grants from 
the Indian Council of Medical Researeh, the Bombay UnivcTsity, the Bombay State 
Government, the W.H.O., etc. Many pajiers based on original work have been 
published by the various members of the staff of the different (h^partments in the 
well-known Medical and Seientihe .Journals of the (country. 

The Institution has started publishing its own Seientifie Journal “ The Journal 
of the J. J. Group of Hospitals and the (irant Medical Colleg(‘ since 1055. 

Lihrarij. —The first floor of t he main college building is oeiMipied by the Library. 
The space is well (‘(piipped with lluoreseent tube lights and eleetrie fans. To 
enable the students to utilise the Library facilities to the fullest extent the library 
is kept open up to 11 p.m. 

The Common Library has 10,700 books and 5,310 journals. The Institution 
at pn'sent subscribes to 88 journals every year. A budget grant of Rs. 15,000/- 
is sanctioned for 1050-57 by Government for the purchase of new books. 

Amenities to Students. ~ For undergraduates there are three hostels situated in 
the compound of the J. J. Hospital. Out of the three hostels one is for the Lady 
Students and two are for male students. Each hostel has separate messes attached. 
The College provides excellent Gymkhana facilities for playing games, etc. It lias 
got a big playing ground and a pavilion on Marine Drive. The College also pro- 
vides a common canteen for refreshments. There are several endowment scholar- 
ships awarded to students either on merit or on the jieeuniary circumstances of 
parents. Ten per cent of full and fifteen per cent of partial free studentships are 
also provided to the students every year. 

Budget Provision . — The Institution is under the control of the Bombay State 
Government and the total budget provision for the current year has been 
Rs. 6,15,690/. 

Students^ Activities . — These are conducted by the Grant Medical College 
Students’ Association which has got different Departments. Every year, the 
General Secretary and the other Secretaries of the various departments are elected 
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by democratic methods. Its cultural department arranges programmes in English 
as well as in the three principal regional languages of the State. Its Social Welfare 
department organi es free mobile Sunday Dispensaries in villages on the outskirts of 
Greater Hombay and also Social Welfare programmes for the benefit of all the 
patients of the J. J. (Jrouj) of Hospitals. 

The Scheme of Sunday Dispensarit^s is so popular that our students really 
deserve the highest praise for the same. Under the scihemc the students collect 
Medicines, etc., and go to the nearest village with trained doctors and give medical 
aid to the poor villagers. 

In addition to this, the students take part in various tournaments, N.C.C. 
camps, and otlun* community dev<‘lo})ment projects. They hav(^ distinguished 
thcmselv(‘s in the field of sports on several occasions. They thrice won the Aga 
Khan Trophy in Hockey, they hav'c been winners in many inter-collegiate matches 
in football, Volleyball, etc., and some of them have represented even India in the 
International Olympic athletics. 

The Association publishes annually its own Magazine The (Jrant Medical 
I'ollcgc Magazine/’ 

Special Fiaiutrs. It is expc(!tcd that the college will be well c(}uii)ped and 
will have more staff, when the schemes und(T (lonsideration of the (rovernment are 
fully implemented. It is [)roposcd to rebuild the entire J. J. Hos{)ital on the lines 
of modern nos|)itals abroad and, as a preliminary step, action has been taken to 
pre[)are {)Ians and estimate's, and (»ovcrnmeiit have made necessary provision for 
the same in the Second Five Year Plan. The building is (expected to he ready by 
I960. The new building will provide special facilities for post-graduate work and 
research in the various clinical and non-clinical subjects. In the Second Five 
Year Plan it is also proposed to build one more ston^v on the existing Pathology 
building so as to provide more s|)aee for Pathological rescuirch work. The question 
of providing additional accommodation to the Anatomy and Physiology Depart- 
ments is also under acti e consideration. The additional accommodation which 
will be provided for the above departments will facilitate the inclusion of the 
departmental Libraries, S{)ecial Laboratories for research work and necessary 
more space for routine teaching of the subjects. 

Provision of a Central Animal House for the use of all the departments of the 
College is also included in the scheme. 

In the Second Five Year Plan it is also proposed to have full-time staff in 
Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery and Amesthesia in addition to the Honorary Staff. 
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4. Wilson College 


^ ^ ^ 



On the 29t.h March, 1832, the Rev. John Wilson opened 
in his house in Girgaum the “Anibrolie English School 
connected with the Scottish Mission.” It had two masters 
besides John Wilson and thirty pupils. In 1835 the school 
was moved to the Military Square in the Fort and its name 
had been changed to “ The General Assembly’s Institution.” 


The first annual examination of the Institution was 
held on the 28th October, 1836, and from the report 
published in the Oriental Spectator of that year we 
find that the school had seven classes with 20!) pupils. Soon after this 
examination Dr. Wilson formed the College division of the Institution and, 
therefore, in the second annual examination report of 1 837 we find a (’ollege division 
present in which Natural History, Geometry and Astronomy, and Natural Theo- 



Wilson College 

logy were taught by Dr. Wilson, and Grammar and Composition, which included a 
survey of Ancient History, by Mr. Nesbit. Wilson College.is therefore in the 12l8t 
year of its independent existence, but school and college were so closely entwined 
in Dr. Wilson’s mind and administration that it quite rightly dates its founding 
from 1882. In either case it is the oldest college now affiliated to the University of 
Bombay. 
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Almost from the first, the Institution began to draw pupils from outside India 
and thus in 1837 rraf)ru Warkr, a son of an Abyssinian chief, was studying in the 
fifth class, and J)r. Wilson coiiinunds him for his raj)id progress in English. This 
link with Africa has been niaintain(‘d throughout the years, aiulDavid Livingstone 
the famous Afrir’un Kx[)lorer and Missionary, came es})eeially to Bombay to place 
two boys, Chuma and Wakatana, in the. Institution. At present, there are two 
Abyssinians studying in tiu! Colh^ge as well as a number of students drawn from 
other parts of Africai. 

On tin? 13tb April, m^w l)uildings for the Institute were opend by 

Dr. Wilson on th(‘ sit(‘ now oeeuj)ied by Wilson High Sehool in Girgaum. Because 
of the Disruption ’ in Scotland the name of the Institution had been changed to 
the “ Free (iem'ral Assembly's Institute,’' and it was under ibis name that the 
College division was alliliated to Bombay rniversiiy in 1801. 

In the University of Bombay C'alendar for ltS()2-f)3 is set out the stall of the 
Institute and the subj(‘els tin y taught. Dr. Wilson h^dured in Theology, Indian 
languages ami History, Physical (ieogra|)hy and Fdementary Xatural History, not 
a usual eombinalion ! 'riuuH* wa re four other Instruelors on thestalf, three Europ- 
eans and om^ Indian, Now there are Professors and 3() Lecturers, of whom six are 
Europeans. TIktc ar(‘ atJ Denuonstrators, Fellows and Tutors. The College grew 
in mimbers and re|)iitati()n. and its traditions of sc'holarship and of providing an 
(‘dmailion for th(‘ w hole man were lirmly founde d w lnni Dr. Wilson died in Decem- 
ber 1875. An outstanding setholar, as his Fellowship of the iloyal Society indicates, 
he nevertheless ahvays relained a, close contact with his students, and this tradi- 
tion has been maintained by succeeding Principals of the College. Dr. Wilson 
was closely eonneeled with (lie University of Jioiubay from its foundation, and 
during his t(‘rm of olliee as Viee-Chaneellor tlie foundation stoiie of the University 
Library and the Clock Towxu’ was laid. An outstanding educationist, he ahvays 
stressed tlie imjH)rtanee of Indian languages and would not admit students to th('. 
sehool wiu) could not read theii ow'u language with tliieney. A stress on Indian 
languages and (*ulturt‘ has thcrelcm* been present in the life of Wilson College from 
the beginning and the aim has beei\ to blend all that is best in both East and West 
into a unified wliole. 

Dr. Wilson was siieeeeded by H(‘v. Stotluu’l wlio maintained the traditions of 
the College but without making the impress whieli his sueeessor. Dr. ^Maekiehan, 
was to make on tlu‘ life of the College and University. 

It was Dr. Dugald Maekiehan who was mainly responsible for moving the col- 
lege from (Tirganm to its present site on (’how patty w here the name was changed to 
Wilson College in honour of its founder. The original building, built in Domestic 
Gothic, was opened in 1889 by Lord Beay, the then Governor of Bombay, and 
Chancellor of the University. “ The Times of India of 10th March, 1889 writes, 
The opening ceremony took place in the central hall of the institution, wdiich 
was gaily decorated wdth flags and bunting^^'^Jg^ gtudents of the college came from 
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their old building in Khetwady to the new premises, marching through the streets 
with flags and banners in their hands, preceded by a band. On their arrival they 
took tlieir seats in the galleries surrounding the hall.” Since that time the buildings 
have been extended live times to meet the growth in numbers and to provide 
additional facilities to students and staff. A sixth extension is being built at 
present, and plans have been draw'n up which include an open-air theatre, an 
extension to the facilities provided for women students, more space for the rapidly 
growing library, and better laboratory fac3iliti(!S for post-graduate w^ork. 


Dr. Maekiehaii made a great impress on the educational life of Western India 
and he was Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay four times -a unique 
record. He w^as also one of the few^ Kuropeans to receive an Honorary LL.l). from 
the l^niversity of Bombay. 

Ihider his ellieient Priiicipalship the College grew and its inilueuce extended 
far beyond tlie confines of Western India. Dr. McKen/ie, w ho followed Dr. Macki- 
clian, strengthened and deepened the traditions of tlie College and kept the close 
link with the University that had been built up over the years, being V' i(!C-Chancellor 
of the University from 1931-33. He was responsible for a major extension to the 
College when in 1935 the Chapel, Library and Prineipars flat were opened. Being a 
philosopher of eminence, tlie Philosophy department ilourished under him and it 
still remains one of the strongest departments on the Arts side of the College. 


On Dr. MeKcnzi(**s departure in 1944, Dr. Kellock became Principal and he 
guided the College through the difiicult post-war years. Dr. Kellock was noted 
especially for his good relations with students and staff, and the college was a 
happy team under his Priiicipalship. 


The present Principal, the sixth, is Dr. .J. W. Airan, who succeeded Dr. Kellock, 
in 1950. He is the first Indian Principal of the college. His appointment was in 
keeping with the ehange in the management of the College which in 1952 was 
transferred from the Foreign Mission Committee of the ('hurch of Scotland to a 
Board of (iovernors in India. 

The present constitution, in agreement with the tradition of close relationships 
between the Administration and teaching staff, associated the latter through the 
College Staff Council with the administration of the academic, recreational and 
general social life of the college. 

The college makes provision for full courses in instruction prescribed for the 
First Year Certificate in Arts and Science, the B.A, (General and Special), and B.Sc. 
examinations. Instruction is also given in the M.A. and M.Sc. courses : post- 
graduate work and research for these degrees and for the Ph.D. are supervised by 
members of the ^rtiiilj 
4 
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Notable post-graduate work is being done by the Principal in the new field of 
Chromatography and his work in this field has been recognized by the Indian 
Council of Medical Research who have asked him to undertake research in connec 
tion with “ Human Lactation under the Second Five Year Flan. In Zoology, 
the work of Dr. (k*orge, who was until this year head of the department, w as known 
all over the country and his publication “ The Journal of Animal Morj)hology and 
Physiology ” is well known. In Physics much research work lias been done* and is 
continuing. On the Arts side the Sanskrit Department- has a fine n*eord w'hieh it 
is still maintaining. Philosophy also has more than maintained the reputation it 
gained under the leadership of Dr. McKenzie. Its head. Dr. (i. N. Lawande, is a 
truest stimulating thinker. 

The College at present has 1,530 undergraduate students of whom 701) are men 
and 707 women. The major soehdy in the college is the Students' Union" of 
which every undergraduate student is a memlxT. Its aim is to bring together all 
the students of the college and, througlj its varied activities, help to promote a spirit 
of comradeship and afford training in d(‘V(?loping a sense of r(‘sponsihility. The 
College Gymkhana eaters for sports-lovTrs and the (lymkhana is situated on Netaji 
Subhashchandra Bose Road. All undergraduate studcaiis are members of the 
Gymkhana which gives facilities for playing eriek(‘t, f()()tl)all, hockey, tennis, 
badminton, table-tennis, earrom, chess, basket-ball. Ivabadi. (llu-tu-tu) and holds 
competitions in athletics and aecpiaties. The College* take, part in lnter-eoll(*giat(‘ 
events ami also conducts inter-elass tournanuaits. 

In addition to the two major societies then* are HI otlu'r s()ei(‘ties organized by 
the students of the College under the guidance of memb(*rs of the teaching stafl*. 
Their activities cover all aead(‘mie and cultural fields. Wilson College has ahvays 
provided the largest contingent in the University of Bombay to the National Cadet 
Corps, which forms the W Com[)any of the Sth Bondjay Bn. N.C.C. Five members 
of staff are officers and Dr. S. N. (iajendragadkar has tlie rank of Caj)tain and is the 
Adjutant and Quarter Master of the Battalion. 

The College provides separate reading rooms and eantetais for the men and 
women students and has plans to iiufU’ove the facilities for the women students. 
This year a new canteen w^as opened for the men students, which has})een greatly 
appreciated. A feature of Wilson College is its hostel life. There* are at present 
three hostels, two for men and one for w^omen students. The oldest is for men and 
was opened in 1893 and is now knowui as the Old Residency. It has accommodation 
for 64 students in 82 double rooms. The two wings of this hostel spread along 
two sides of a pleasant green lawn which is its special pride and w^hich helps to give 
an air of spaciousness to the rear of the college. In 1913 Maekiehan Hall was 
opened and it has accommodation for 123 students in 80 single rooms, 8 double 
rooms, and nine large triple rooms. The dining arrangement for tlie residents are 
conducted jointly and there are a number of dining clubs which are run by the 
students under the supervision of the Superintendents of the Hostels. The present 
Superintendents are Professor D. M. Kennedy in charge of the Old Residency, and 
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]VIr. A. J. Borde in charge of Mackichan Hall. The Women’s Hostel, Pandita 
Ramabai Hostel, was opened in February 1932, and was built by money collected 
to commemorate the life of Pandita Ramabai, the Indian leader of women, who did 
so much for the uplift and emancipation of Indian women. It .tands on Alexandra 
Road and is only a seven or eight minute walk from college. It has accommodation 
for 34 women students in mostly douV)le rooms, 'fhe hostel runs its own mess and 
the present Warden is Miss I. M. Ritchie. 

This sketcli has tried to show to some extent the deep roots Wilson College has 
in Western India and the part it has played in the Kducational history of Western 
India over the last century and a quarter. Some idea has also been given of the 
present organization of the College. N alue of a College depends upon the type 

of men and women it turns out and Wilson College can j)oint, not without pride, at 
a great number of graduates who have served India and their fellow -countrymen 
well. The fact th it the first two Chief Ministers of Hombay State after Independence 
were Old Wilsonians is an illustration of the type of graduate which Wilson College 
produces. Other names could be given, but it would be invidious to (dioose out of a 
company which is so rich and varied. 

The College motto is “ Fides, Spes, Caritas '' and it may be said that the quali- 
ties that these words express have been the motivating force behind the College 
sin(‘e its foundation : Faith in God, especially as revTaled tlirough his son Jesus 
Christ. Faith that the things of the sj)irit are all inq^ortant, and hence the need 
to j)rovide religious and moral instruction as w(dl as secular t(‘aching. Hope that 
the students who are studying in the College would see while they were there a 
vision of India as she might be, with sulfering, iu(‘(|uality and injustice done away 
with. Love -love of (kal and one’s fellow-men which dc‘sirv‘s that ignorance be 
swTq)t away and Truth discovered, 

Wilson College is still growing and looks to the future with the hope that it can 
increase its service to the community and take its part in bringing about a new 
India. 



*5. St. Xavier’s College 

St. Xavier’s College owes its origin to the growth and 
i development of St. Mary’s Institution and St. Xavier’s 
High School, and, on January 3()th, 1869 it was affiliated to the 
Bombay University as from January 1st, 1869. It became a 
^ constituent College of the Bombay University in 1953 as a result 
: of the “ Bombay University Act, 1953.” It is conducted by 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
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The College is very suitably located in the Fort Area of the City. 

Growth and Development , — The growth and development of the College are to 
some extent indicated by the following figures, showing the total strength of 
students following the University ('nurses at the commencement of each decade 


since its foundation : 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1869 

11 


11 

1879 

48 

- 

48 

1889 

187 


187 

1899 

189 


189 

1909 

898 


898 

1919 

1,009 

46 

1,055 

1929 

1,002 

144 

1,146 

1989 

1,692 

678 

2,865 

1949 

1,616 

908 

2,519 

1956 

1,976 

888 

2,809 



St. Xavier’s College 

Special features.~The object of the. College is to provide Catholic youth with 
full courses of sound instruction and the benefit of an all-round education. Other 
Christians and non-Christians are likewise admitted to the same advantages. 
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The College aims at developing the full personality of the student both in body 
and mind. With this end in view, w'hile every effort is made to raise the academic 
standard, all facilities are provided for a variety of extra-curricular activities and 
for training in social service — things which largely contribute to a balanced 
development of the student. 

The all-round^acilities such as the gymnasium, library, restaurant, etc., enable 
the students to spend most of th(‘ir spare hours in the College, making it, as it were, 
their second home, and thus they come under the personal inlluencc of the members 
of the Staff. Tliis is specially the case regarding the Principal and the other 
Fathers who are on the Staff of the College and reside on the premises ; one of 
them is the official Students’ Counsellor who is at the service of all the students 
of the College, whatever their community, for private* consultation and advice on 
matters relating to student life and personal problems. 

The College fosters a thoroughly (*osmopolitan atmosphere, where large 
numbers of students of all communities mix in harmony and joint endeavours. 
This is apparent from the fact that, while the majority of the students belong to 
the Hindu community, the (>ollegc has a larger number of Muslims, Parsecs, and 
Christians than any other C-olIege in the University. The College is also known for 
the variety of its linguistic* groups of students — English, Gujarati, Hindi, Konkani, 
Marathi, Sindhi and Urdu-speaking — mixing freely with one another. 

The students of this College hail not only from Bombay city but also from other 
parts of the State and of India, and together with them there is a fairly representa- 
tive group of oversea; students from Ceylon, Afghanistan, Africa, etc. Further, 
the College has among its students a thorough mixture of social classes, providing 
a healthy training ground for all, rich and poor alike. 

The College is proud of its })ast students, who have distinguished themselves in 
every walk of life, among whom figure Privy (Councillors, (Jovernors and Chief 
Ministers of States, Ambassadors, Bisho|)s, Chief Justices and Judges of the High 
Court, Chancellors and Vice-Chancellors of Universities, distinguished educationists, 
merchants, businessmen, bankers and social workers. 

The following are important and characteristic units of the College pertaining 
to the University Courses 

(a) The Heras Institute of Indian History and Culture^ founded in 1926, 
guides students in research in Indian History and Ancient Indian Culture, 
who prepare themselves for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees of the Bombay Uni- 
versity. A library and a museum are attached to the Institute. 

(b) ' The Blatter Herbarium, started at the end of last century, now con- 
tains the largest collection of plants in Western India. It provides" facilities 

• fot the study of Pl$int Sy^tematics and has^ a well-stocked library brt Systematic 
Botany. • f i; • • , ' • ' i” ^ 
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(<‘) Tli(‘ Cains Research Laboratory, established in 1947 for tlie purpose of 
currying but drug research, iiouses the Antibiotic Research Centre and the 
Microbiology Research Centre, financed by tin* Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, New Delhi. Research assistants are pernriittcd to work 
for their post-graduate degrees in Microbiology in this Laboratory. 

Courses of study. — The (‘ollege at present provides Arts and Science courses 
leading up to the B.A., R.Sc., M.A., M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees of the Bombay Uni- 
versity. The following subjects are taught: 


CACiiT/rv (U* Airrs 


Classical Laufiuages 

Modern Indian Languages 

Modern European Languages 

Sanskrit 

Hindi 

English 

Pali 

Marathi 

French 

Persian 

Gujarati 

Portuguese 

Avesta-Pahlavi 

Sindhi 


Latin and (irecik 

Urdu 



Hebrew 


liOgic and Phil osophy Economies 

History and Arelueology Politics 

Ancient Indian Cullure Sociology 

Anthropology 


Mathematics 

Statistics 

Geography 


Mathematics 

Statistics 

Physics 

Chemistry 


Eacoi.ty of Sciknck 

Botany 

Zoology 

Microbiology 


Geology 

Geography 


In addition, the following courses are available : — 

(а) The Technical Institute provides training in Radio and allied subjects. 
The Institute prepares students for the examinations conducted by the 
Director of Technical Education, Bombay State, and by the Ministry of Com- 
munications, Government of India. 

(б) The Social Service Course is open to students of any College or Univer- 
sity Department and other persons interested in social Serve 'e. The La&owr 
Relations Course provides for the training of workmen, especially those who are 
active members of their Trade Unions, 
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(c) Guidance Classes for the Puhlic Service Examinations of the Indian 
Union were started in 19,50 as the contribution of the College towards the 
commemoration of the proclamation of the Uepublie of India. Tlie object 
of these classes is to give guidance to candidates preparing themselves for the 
competitive examinations h(‘ld by the ITnion Pu »lie Service Commission. 

Post-graduate Post-graduate study and research are carried on under 

the guidance of the College Departments in Languages, History, Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Physics, Hotany, Geology and Microbiology. 

The Library. The spacious General Library of the College accommodates 
256 students at a time and is etpiipped with a very large number of vmlumes avuxil- 
able to the staff and studeuts for consultation, study and research. 


Number of volumes added each year ... ... ... 1,500 

Number of volufnes added during the past five years 8,000 
Number of journals currently received ... ... 110 

Number of bound volumes of journals ... ... ... 0,000 

Members of tlu^ Honours Reading Room of the (icneral Library are entitled 
to take books for home-reading. 

The (General Library is provided with cubicles, containing books on special 
Arts subjects, which are allott<‘d to the Professors for their own reading as well as 
for the individual guidance of students. 


The specialized Science Libraries, housed in the corresponding Science Depart- 
ments, have a total of about 10,000 books and journals for the special use of the 
members of tlu^ stair and of the students of Degree and Post-graduate Courses. 


The Heras Institute of Indian History and Culture possesses a valuable library 
of over 26,00 ) volumes on subjects that include Indian Art, Anthropology and 
History. Its Research Room offers facilities to research students who prepare their 
theses for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees of the University of Bombay. 


Examination results. — The following are the examination results for the last 
three years : — 


First Class 


Second Class 


Pass 



1954 

1955 

1956 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1954 

1955 

M.A. 

1 


1 

17 

1 

22 

28 

14 

M.Sc. 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

B.A, 

... 6 

8 

4 

106 

109 

99 

187 

187 


1956 


80 

4 

182 
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/ Clais^ Disiincii ni First Class Sceund Class Pass Class 


1»54 

1955 195H 

1954 1955 

1956 

1954 

1955 

19.56 

1954 

lOai) 

1956 

B.Sc. 7 

4 3 

7 10 

10 

78 

56 

90 

53 

«8 

58 

I.A. 

... ... 

2 


43 

81 

65 

222 

232 

245 

Int. Sc. 

... ... 

55 57 

61 

179 

208 

171 

70 

08 

68 


Each year a number of our students distinguish themselves in the above 
examinations and arc awarded scholarships, prizes or medals. 

Studrnts' Activities. —The College Union, founded in 1051. fosters corporate life 
among students, trains them in self-government, coordinates, whenever necessary, 
the activities of the College associations, and in general assists the College author- 
ities in matters concerning the students. 

The Parliament of Xavierland, founded in 10513-54, is a major activity of the 
Union. It strives to familiarize students with parliamentary practice and pro- 
cedure and provides a general training for democracy. 

The Deserving Students^ Lending Librarif meets the needs of deserving students 
of all communit i(‘s who apply for text-books. 

Under the auspices of the College Union, an annual function is organized in aid 
of the Deserving Students" Fund and eduealional tours are arranged during the 
vacation. Similarly, special lectures and talks are held by distinguished professors 
or visiting students. 

The Social Service League of the (V)llege, started in 11)51, has four major 
activities : 


!. Urban Welfare in a slum called Uabholkar Adda in Parel where a 
camp of fifteen days is held during the October vacation. 

2. Rural Welfare undertaken under the Community Development Pro- 
jects, at Gotmal village near Karjat, where during the May vacation 
members of the League camp for a fortnight. 

3. A Free Night School in English and Literacy Classes in Marathi for the 
College subordinate staff. 

4. A Hospital Section which visits patients in the Gokuldas Tejpal 
Hospital and procures blood donors. 

Other activities of the League include {i) the annual celebration of the ‘‘ College 
Social Service Dajr ” and {li) a regular Wall Paper to keep students informed about 
the latest developments in social work. The League also co-operates with other 
city oTgauisjgitions in making box-collections, etc. for deserving causes. 
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This College has the largest number of cadets of the National Cadet Corps than 
in any college of the city. They arc distributed among the following units : 

(/) Artillery Unit 
{ii) Infantry Unit 
(Hi) Nav-al Wing Unit 
(iv) Air Wing Unit 
(v) Girls' Division Unit. 

Seven members of the Staff are Otlicers of the N.C.C. Vollr^t: N,(\C. Day 
is an annual feature of the programme of activities of the C'olkg(\ The object of 
the function is to poi)ularisc the N.C.C. among students as well as to give the public, 
particularly the parents of the students, an idea of the type of training the cadets 
receive in the corps. 

Other students' activities are fostered through the following College Associa- 
tions : 


1. The Academy of Arts which eom|)rises (a) Dramatic Club, (h) Natya 
Vihar, (c) Musical Club, (d) Saiigeet Mandal, (e) Graphic Arts Circle. 2. The 
Economics and Politics Seminar, ii. The Ferdousi Literary Society. 4. The 
Gujarati Literary Society. 5. TIk‘ Hindi Literary S(K?iety. (5. The History 
(iroup. 7. The Konkani Mandal. S. The Literary Union. 9. The Marathi 
Literary Society. 10. TIk^ Natural Science Association. 11, The Philosophy 
Circle. 12. The Sindhi Literaiy Society. L*L The So dology Academy. 
14. The Technical Institute Photo ('lub. 1.5. The Urdu Literary Society. 

Amv)iitics to Students, --{a) 'rhe College Co-operative Stores supplies students 
with books, stationery, instruments, etc., at favourabU' rates. 

(h) The spacious College Hall is a centre of cultural, social and other extra- 
curricular activities. 

(c) The College Hostel, accommodating 1^50 students, is provided with a 
Common Room for recreational facilities, and a Common Dining Room with two 
separate kitchens, vegetarian and non-vegatarian, 

(d) The lady students are provided with three common rooms, a dining room 
and a recreation room. There is also a common room for boys. Besides, there is a 
College Restaurant, 

(e) The College Chapel is a means of fostering the religious life of the Catholic 
students and of providing for all a secluded place for quiet prayer. 

(/) The College Magazine, published twice ft year,, offers to the students 
opportunities to develop their literary talents. 

(g) Cla^s socials, picnics, study and educational tours are arranged by the j 
students throughout the year under the supervision of the. teaching staff. - ^ . r ; 
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(.allege Scholarships and Prices. — The total number of scholarships and prizes 
awarded by the College are as follows : 

First Year Hi: fntermediate 23; 

Degree Classes 29; Post-graduate Classes 7 ; 

(General Competition 10; Sports />. 

Reductions in lees are giveti to deserving students who do not receive 
assistances from Government or otlun* sources. 

Gymkhana, -St, Xavier s C ollege Gymkhana Grounds at Pan?!, measuring about 
20,000 s<j. yds. and opened in 1037, provide facilities for outdoor sports and games 
such as hockey, football, volley-ball, basketball, etc. Th(‘ Fell Gifmkliuna, erected 
in the College premises in 10r,3. provides facilities for badminton, table-tennis, 
weight-lifting, Ixixing, and other sports activities. 


In the field ot sports, the ( ollege has aehievtul suec(‘ss in all inter-collegiate 
tournaments ol hockey, football, cricket, labU-tennis, badminton, volley-ball, 
boxing, wrestling and ac<(uatics, carrying the trophy in each on s(‘V(‘ral occasions, 
riie (.ollege has been the champion in fnt(‘r-Collegiate Athleti(‘s for 28 years. 


College motto, - Provocans ad volandum,” enco\iraging (or teaching the 
students) to tly, i.(\ to act on their own with an indcjx^ndent personality and as 
responsible members of society, and to fly high, as the (.igle shown on the (V>llegc 
crest, soaring above what is low and despicable, to what is pure, noble, and heroic. 


6. Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics 

I lie Sydenham College owes its ('xistence to the 
enthusiasm of pioneers of' commercial education such as 
Shri K. Subramani Aiyar, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, 
Sir Dinshaw Vaehha and Sir Manmohandas Raniji. An 
impetus was given to the movement in 1000 by Lord 
Sydenham who was then the Governor of Bombay. 

In April 1911, the University appointed a Committee to 
consider and report on the steps to be taken. The Committee recommended the 
institution of a degree course in Commerce. The report was approved by the 
University and in 1912 the degree of Bachelor of Commerce was instituted. The 
University of Bombay has thus the distinction of being the first University in 
India to institute a degree in Commerce, 
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The Government College of Commerce was started in the following year with 
the help of the munificent donations made by Sir Jugmohandas Virjivandas, 
Sir Chiaubhai Madliavlal and the trustees of the N. M. Wadia Charities. For some 
time the classes were held in the Elphinstone College, but in F bruary 1914, the 
College w'as shifted to rented premises in the Whiteway Laidlaw Building. During 
this period Shri K. Subramani Aiyar aeted as IIoiu)rary Prineij)al. In March 
1914, Prof. Percy Anstey came over from the Bristol University to take charge 
of the College. ^ 

In July 1910, Government accepted a donation made by the Lord Sydenham 
Memorial Committee and renamed the College as “ Tlic Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economies.'’ 



Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics. 

The traditions of the College were firmly laid by Principal Anstey, who how 
ever died prematurely in November, 1920. During his time the teaching staff 
was reorganized and placed on a more permanent footing. 

Shri M. L. Tannan, the next Principal, held office with a few breaks till Octo- 
ber, 1937. The College was soon shifted to a Government building near the 
Victoria Terminus Station, where it continued to be housed till June 1955. Actuar- 
ial Science as an additional special subject was introduced in 1925 as also the 
degree of Master of Commerce, 
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Under the Principalship of Shri M. J. Antia, who succeeded Shri Tannan in 
Novembei* 1937, the scope of the activities of the College increased still further. 
The new courses of studies, introduced in June 1938, required the addition of a 
first year coninuTce class. Accommodation for this class was rented in the Sukhad- 
wala Building in Ravelin Street. The new courses also meant a significant addi- 
tion to the staff. In the following year the Sydenham College Diplomas in Account- 
ancy and Secretarial Practice were instituted. In the previous year an evening 
class had also been started to ])rcpare candidates for the preliminary examination 
of the London Institute of Actuaries. 

Under Dr. S. (J. Panaiidikar, the next Principal who took(‘harge in June 1943, 
provision was made in 194(5 for the teaching of Economies of Transport as an 
additional special subjc(it for H.Com. The revision of courses in the same year, 
rcijuircd the addition of a number of posts on the teaching staff. 

Under Dr. S. K. Muranjan who took charge as Principal in June 1948, the 
College registered progress in a number of directions. The social activities of the 
student bodies were encouraged in a number of ways. A co-operative canteen, the 
Jagdish Gupta Aharika, was started. The Poor Students' Relief Fund could also 
now claim a substantial n'sponse and was able to render more useful service. The 
institution of the tutorial System and the increase in the library grant were the two 
most important improvements on the academic side. Tlie foundation stone of the 
present (H)llege building was also laid during his tenure. 


Shri E. R. Dhongde succeeded Dr. Muranjan as Principal in April 1955. In 
the same year the College moved into its present premises, which though more, 
spacious than [he. old building, soon proved inadccpiate to meet the new require- 
ments. A l)ij)loma course in Public and Business Administration was instituted 
by (iovernment in the same year and the College had to makt* provision for 
additional staff and facilities for this new course of studies. 


Special Feat urs. -1. Centre of Commercial Education : As the first institution 
of Commerce of its kind in the country the College commands a considerable in- 
fluence in the sphere of (commercial education. The Principal of the College is 
ex-officio Chief Inspector of Commercial Schools in the Bombay State and also 
represents ('ommereial education on the S.S.C. Board. In the former capacity the 
Principal also conducts the Government Commercial Diploma and Certificate 
Examinations. This links up the College with the entire system of commercial 
education in the State. Short-hand and Typewriting tests are also held at the 
College on behalf of the Government. 

2. Courses of Study.— The College primarily provides for the courses leading 
up to the B.Com., M.Com. and Ph.D. degrees of the Bombay University. . The 
total number of students enrolled for these courses in 195d-57 i^ classwise afe follows: * 
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No. of registered candidates : 


F.Y. Com. 


, . 


. . 370 

Inter. Commerce 


, , 


. . 369 

Junior B.Com. . . 


, , 


. . 327 

Senior B.Com. 


, , 


. . 331 

Junior M.Com. . . 


, , 


62 

Senior M.Com. . . 


, , 


72 

Ph.D 




11 


Besides these University courses the College also prepares and examines 
candidates enrolled for the Sydenham College l)i})lomas in Accountancy and 
Secretarial Practice, classes for which are held in the evening, and the Government 
Diploma in Public and Business Administration classes for wdiich are held in the 
afternoon. The duration of the course for the first two courses is two years, while 
that of the third course is three years. TIu' number of students enrolled for thesi; 
courses in 195(5-.57 is as follows : 




.Junior 

Se*nior 

Total 

1. 

Diploma in Accountancy and 
Secretarial Practice* 

151 

84 

235 

2. 

Diploma in Accountancy only 

172 

78 

250 

3. 

Diploma in Secretarial Practice* 





only 

30 

14- 

44 



1st Ycur2iKl Year 


t. 

Diploma in P. and B. A. 

12t 

57 

181 


8. The Library Library of the College is w^idely recognized for its select 
and good collection of books on the various subjects taught at the College. The 
total number of volumes is approximately 18,9.58. It provides a service not only 
to the present and past students and staff of the College, but also to other institu- 
tions engaged in research. 

t. Social Life. — Besides the students’ Union, the Colleger has a number of 
other specialised associations which organize a round of activities throughout the 
year. A distinctive feature of these activities is the collection of funds every year 
for the Poor Students’ Relief Fund which has now built up a corpus fund of 
Rs. 15,000/-. 

5. Co-operative activities. — The (’ollcge has a co-o})erative stores which is now" 
over 35 years old. The annual turnover of the stores last year was Rs. 14,950. 
A co-operative canteen, the Jagdish Gupta Aharika, named after a past student is 
also making steady progress. 
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7. Secondary Training College 

The Secondary Training (College, Bombay, was started in 
January, 190(5, with Mr. J. Nelson Fraser as its first Principal. 
This was the first Training College for Secondary Teachers in 
the Bombay Presidency (as it was known then). Its aim w'as 
to train teachers in (iovernment High Schools and aided 
schools. In th<! initial stages graduates as well as under- 
graduates, numbering 30 in all. used to be admitted to the 
College ev'ery year. The studiuits were selected with great care. 
'I'he Flphinstone High School was used as the sole Practising 
School and the students did all their jiractice-teaehing in this school. The college 
and the school were located in (he same building. 




Secondary Training College 


In Mr. Fraser's time gr(*at emphasis was placed on practical teaching work and 
on methods of teaching the various school subjects. It was during his time that 
the Direct Method, of teaching English was introduced and teachers trained 
systematically to use it. Later on Mr. P. C. Wren who acted in the leave vacancy 
of Mr. Fraser during the year 1909-10, systematised the principles of the Direct 
Method and set them out in his ‘ Direct Teaching of English ’ and ‘ A Teacher’s 
Guide ’. The D.P.I.’s report for 1909-10 states “ This year a more important 
feature is being made of the Direct Method of Teaching English and the Principal 
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testifies that boys of St. Ill taught by this methods speak English more clearly and 
fluently and understand it more clearly than the average St. VII boy who has learnt 
it as a dead language." 

2. A Hoard of examiners consisting of the staff of the C'ollege and FAlueat ional 
Inspectors used to eonduet an examination in Th(H)ry and Pra(*tiee of Teaching at 
the end of the academic year for t lie award of the diploma ( wliieh came to be known 
as S.T.C.D.) to the successful candidates. 

8. In the year li)2(), tlie College was aflUiated to the Cniv(‘rsity of Bombay 
and the first examination for the B.T. degree took place in 11)28. In those days 
the examination in Theory Part I used to be held at the end of the year of train- 
ing and that in Tca(‘hing Part II a year later, after the teachers had taught for a 
year in their respective^ schools. 

4. The first Principal of the Coll(‘ge, after it was afliliafed to the Bombay 
University was Shri H. A. Sadarangani. lle^ was su(*eeeded by Mr. llamely in 
1924. In Principal Hamley's term of 0 years, the College systematised all its work 
and devTloped a varied programme of activities and the work of the training C'ollege 
began to be ajipreeiatcd by tlu public at large. Principal Hamley believed 
implicitly in the value of teaehcT training. lie used to say True that teachers 
are born, not made, but I am convinced that born teachers get more from a 
rational course of training than th(‘ ‘ made teacher lie took groat inten st in 
the service conditions of se(*ondary tea(‘hers and was one of the founder-members 
of the Bombay S(‘eondary Teachers' Association. 

5. Principal H. V, Hampton, who suee(‘eded Mr. Hamley in 1980 , was 
associated with the College for a long period of nearly 12 years. In 1982 the (’ollcge 
was reorganised and its strength expandi^d to 100 students. The College library 
was built up on a sound basis and the , staff considerably strengthened. 

0. During this period of 12 years, during one year of which Mr. S, S. Cameron 
acted as the Principal in the leave va(*ancy of Mr. Hampton, the main developments 
at the College were (a) a proper emphasis on the fundamcmtal theoretical aspects of 
teacher education, such as a systematic study of Kducatiorial Psychology, Philosophy 
of Education and History of Education, {b) the use of Direct Method in the teach- 
ing of Sanskrit, (c) the inclusion of regional languages as special methods, which 
strangely enough were completely neglected until 1987 and (d) the introduc- 
tion of the M.Ed. and Ph.D. degrees by research. 

7. In 1980, the course of study was reduced to the duration of one year and 
the complete examination for the B.T. degree, in Part I as well as Part II, came to 
be held at the end of the year of training. This change was most welcome to the 
students, but it is doubtful whether, from the point of view of using the training in 
one’s regular day to day work in the school, it was entirely desirable. 
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8, From the year 1986, other schools in the city besides the Elphinstone High 
School came to be used for practice teaching. Besides reducing the burden on the 
Elphinstone High School, this brought the 0)llcge into contact with the city's 
schools and gave a touch of realism to the work of practice teaching. Later, when 
the Elphinstone High Sch(K)i was (!onv(‘rtcd into a Technical High School, the 
number of schools for practice teaching was incr(‘as(Ml to make provision for the 
teaching of suljjects like History, and the Second Language which were not included 
in the Technical (\)urs(‘. 

In the year 1912 the Colleger building being requisitioned by (ioverninent, 
the College was shifted teni{)orarily to the newly constructed Government Law 
College Building. TIkj ('ollege was hous(*d in the Law College for four years during 
which [)eriod Mr. Syed Nurullah was the Princii>al. He built up the Report 
Section of the College liibrary and made the library fully suitable for research work. 
During his temure, co-curricular activities, excursions and visits to schools and 
educational institutions, came* to included n'gularly as a part of the pro- 
gramme of work at tin* College, and the seop(' of training was thus vvulened. 

10. On Mr. Nurullairs being transferred as Deputy Dir(‘ctor of Education, 
Kumari Amy B. It, .1. Hustonijee was appointed Princi})al. She was the first 
woman to hold the post of the Principal of the College. She (S)ntiniied at the 
College for four years and during her tcnuie, tiu* Colleg(‘ Library was converted 
into an open shelf library and the library system improved in many ways. The 
members of the Stall* were giv(‘n nn important share in tlu^ selection of books. 

11. On her retirement in PJol, Kumari S. l\‘mandikar was appointed the 
Principal. The main developments of the period of 1951-1950 are ~~{a) introduc- 
tion of continuous teacliing practice in place of the stray lessons metliod to make 
Practice Teaching more comprehensiv e and more rc^alistic, (h) inclusion of courses in 
Child Guidance, Vocational Guidance, Visual Educati()n, and Leather Craft as 
voluntary courses, (c) introduction of supervised library muling, (d) Building up 
of the Rotary Club Library which consists of sets of text-books which are shared 
by students in groups throughout the year. 

12. In the year 1917 the Bombay University introduced the M.Kd. degree 
examination by papers and the Indian Institute of Education conducted M.Ed. 
(dassos single-handed from 1918-1951. In the year 1951, the College started 
enrolling students for M.Ed. by papers and participating in the ITniv'ersity scheme 
of Post-graduate work. 

18. The college offers the following courses :™ 

B.Ed. — A course of the duration of one academic year in the Theory and 
Practice of Education. 

M.Kd. (by papers) — A course of the duration of one academic year for full- 
time students and of two academic years for part-time students. 
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M.Ed. (by Thesis) ^ Which requires research to be done on a selected 
Ph.D. (by Thesis) ) topic and embodied in the form of a thesis. 

14. Special Features. — The College has a magnificent library which it does 
not only possess but encourages students to use actively. The library is of an 
open shelf type and contains more than 30,000 books and magazines of educational, 
as well as general interest. Students, when they join the College, arc taken on a 
‘ pilgrimage ’ to the library and shown the various ways of using it. They are 
then divided into groups and each group is assigned a particular time in the week for 
browsing in the library. Variety of educational books is set at the disposal of the 
groups. At the end of the term each student writes an essay on any one book of 
his choice. The professor in charge of the student also gets a chance to go through 
the book in order to evaluate the essay. 


15. The Saturday Assembly is another interesting student-Professor activity 
when educational news is given and devotional and national songs are rendered 
before the whole college which meets with a feeling of love and unity in the hall, 
under the leadership of the Professor or the student who is conducting the assembly. 

16. Amenities to students. — Besides the usual academic work of a Training 
College there is a large number of students’ activities which have grown with the 
growing years. There is the student Gymkhana Committee which arranges tourna- 
ments, a large number of socials, debates, excursions etc. This is the main and 
important student body of the College through which the students organise their 
activities. There is a badminton court and a tennis court in the hostel of the 
College. Both these courts are used by the students and the members of the 
staff. The College provides hostel accommodation for 20 students. There is a 
growing demand for admission to the hostel. As for the women students, the 
college has no arrangements for their lodging or boarding. 


17. In the field of sports teachers do find it difficult to compete with the 
younger students of Arts and Science Colleges. However, sportsmanship is shown 
by the students of the College when winning or losing a game ; be it a game of 
cricket, volley ball or an inter-college badminton match. 


18. Stipends and Freeships. — ^The College awards 25 stipends of Rs. 40 per 
month tenable for a period of nine months to deserving students studying for the 
B.Ed. Similarly 5 Freeships also are offered. These concessions are not, however, 
fully adequate to meet the need for help. 

A Dakshina Fellowship has been instituted at the college, to be awarded to a 
student who ranks high in the B.Ed. examination and proceeds to read for the 
M.Ed. 


5 
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19. Other Activities. — Besides the post-graduate work, one of the recent 
activities of the College is in the field of extension. It offers, through its Department 
of Extension Services, refresher courses, conferences, seminars, testing, library and 
advisory services to teachers in the field. It publishes Nwes-letters and brochures 
from time to time describing its extension work ; and publishing articles by teachers 
and Principals describing new experiments in the field of education. 

» The College still feels young and fresh to have new ambitions and new dreams. 
It is trying to cater to the whole personality of the teacher under training. Thus 
optional courses are devised like Craft Education, Vocational Guidance, Child 
Guidance, Visual Education, Social Education and Dramatics. Workshop methods 
are planned to enable students to work in groups and realise the value of democratic 
method of work. The College hopes to have more and more of these optional 
courses to help teachers find their places in multipurpose schools, basic schools and 
other experimental schools. 

The College has an ambition to become a Research Centre in the near future. 
Already there are the M.Ed. and Ph.D. students working under the guidance of 
Principal Kumari S. Panandikar, Dr. K. S. Vakil and Dr. V. R. Gokhalc. The 
College is striving to become a centre of activity for study and p itient research on 
educational problems before it sees its Diamond Jubilee. Students of the College 
have carried out investigations on important problems and their findings are being 
used in various fields. Among these investigations the following may be mentioned 
as worthy of note. 

List of Topics of Theses completed at the Institution 

For the Degree of M.Ed. 

1. Attainment Tests in Arithmetic (The Bombay Standardisation) — By Shri S. R. 
Gk)thivrekar. 

2. Bilingualism in Education (with special reference to Bombay) — ByShriM. P. 
Vaidya. 

3. Vocabulary (Marathi) Attainments — -An inquiry into the Marathi Vocabulary 
Attainments of Children Five to Nine Years Old in the city of Bombay — By 
Shri S. R. Bhat. 

4. The place of Mother-Tongue (Marathi) in Secondary Education with special 
reference to the Teaching of Composition — By Shri V. wS. Chaubal. 

5. Problems regarding the Introduction of Geometry in Secondary Schools — 
By Shri D. G. Kulkarni. 

6. Survey of Mixed Hindu Secondary Schools in Bombay Division — By Shri M. S. 
Pendharkar. 

7. A comparison of the Arithmetical Ability of Boys and Girls of Stds. I to IV of 
Secondary Schools. — ^By Smt. V. D. Agashe. 
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8. Group tests of Intelligence in Marathi for High School Children — By Smt. N* 
M. Samarth. 

9. The Physical Condition of our School Children as revealed by an Analysis of 
Medical Inspection Reports of the Bombay City Secondary School Boys — 
By Shri F. S. Chothia. 

10. Education of the Illiterate Adults in India (up to the census of 1941) — By 
Kurn. C. S. Naik. 

11. Primary Education in India — -1931-41 (A comparative study) — By Shri V. N. 
Narawane. 

12. The reproduction Vocabulary (in Marathi) o! Cliildren who have completed 
the l^rimary Course — By Shri U. R. Scolckar. 

13. History of Institutions supported by Parsi Pliilanthropy and Enterprise in 
Education — By Shri F. H. Bana. 

1 1. Intelligence and Intelligence Testing of (iujarati Children — By Shri N. N. 
Shukla. 

1 5. English Language Text-books in our Schools — By Smt. P. M. Manohar. 

16. The training of teaehers in the Province of Bombay — By Shri G, R. Mandre. 

For the Degree of Ph.D. 

1. The Secondary School Curriculum in the Province of Bombay (A critical 
Analysis and Examination of its Basic, Present structure and Future Re- 
construction) — By Shri S. R. Gothivrekar. 

2. The Education of Women in the Province of Bombay — ^A Retrospect and 
Prospect — By Kuin. C. H. Naik. 

Men grow old and feeble with age, perhaps, but institutions when well guided, 
g(‘t stronger with age. SUch then is the state of the Secondary Training College 
which is in its real Golden Age after having celebrated its Golden Jubilee at the 
beginning of the year. 
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8. Seth Gordhandas Sunderdas Medical College 

In 1907, under the Police Charges Act, the work of 
Medical Relief was entrusted to the Municipal Corporation. 
The Corporation then proceeded to formulate plans for 
developing the then existing hospital accommodation in 
the City. ^ Soon after this there occurred the sad demise of 
His Late Majesty, King Edward VII, and a committee was 
formed by the people of Bombay to raise a fund, to be utilised 
for building a hospital in memory of the late King. The Secretaries of the Memorial 
Fund Committee offered the Cor{)oration a sum of about rupees seven lakhs for 
constructing a Hospital in the North of Bombay with 220 beds. This sum in- 
cluded Us. 1 ,20,655 received from tlxe Secretaries of the Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim 
Entertainment Fund, on condition that one of the wards bore the name of Sir 
Currimbhoy and Rs. 1,00,000 from Shri Purshottamdas Mangaldas Nathubhoy for 
building of a ward to be named after his wife Bai Lilavati. A donation of 
Rs. 80,000 was received from the estate of the late Dr. Habib IsmailJan Mahomed 
on condition that an Operation Theatre was named after the deceased. The 
balance of the Fund celebrating the visit to India in 1911, of King George V 
amounting to Rs. 52,000 was also lianded over to the Corporation for reserving beds 
and naming a ward after His late Majesty. Government eontribiited a sum of 
Rs, 4 lakhs towards the construction of the hospital and gave an indirect contribu- 
tion of about one lakh of rupees by allowing a rebate of 2*5% on the cost of con- 
struction of the hospital which was undertaken by its Public Works Department. 
The total cost of the construction and ecjiiipmcnt of the hospital, including the price 
of the land, came to Rs. 52,91,015/-. After adding a new Nurses’ Home, bungalows 
for the Dean, Assistant Dean etc. the cost now amounts to about Rs. 60 lakhs. 
The annual cost of maintaining the institution now comes to about Rs. 25 lakhs. 



While the plans for constructing a hospital were in progress, the Trustees of 
the Estate of the late Seth Gordhandas Sunderdas, among whom were such eminent 
citizens as the late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, the late Sir Narayanrao Chandavarkar, 
the late Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and the then Advocate General, the Hon’ble 
Mr. D. N, Bahadur ji, offered to the Municipal Corporation, Government Loan 
Notes of the face value of Rs. 12,00,000 (which was subsequently increased to 
Rs. 14,50,000) in 3*5 per cent, for endowing a medical college in connection with the 
King Edward VII Memorial Hospital. The endowment was made under the 
following conditions : — 

(a) That the College should be established in connection with, and be 
attached to, the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital. 

(b) That the College should be affiliated to the University of Bombay 
and pn)pcr provision should be made therein for giving instruction to the 
highest medical degree of the University. 
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(c) That the Corporation should provide the necessary buildings, and 
ecjuip tlie colle^fe with all necessaries for f^iving proper instruction. 

(d) That the Corporation should ever afterwards maintain the College 
and defray the necessary recurring expenditure for the purpose. 

(c) Tliat the Professors and Teachers to be employed at the College should 
all be properly independent Indian Gentlemen not in Government service. 

(/) That the College should be named the “ Seth Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical (College.” 

It was indeed a far-sighted gift, when the need for medical men in India was 
very keenly felt, and a large number of students could not get admission at the 
Grant Medical College, then the only medical college in the Presidency. 

The Corporation did not lose any time in accepting this munificent offer and 
in due course the Seth Gordhandas Sunderdas Medical (College was constructed and 
equipped at a cost of Its. 18,9(5,182. Later a Badminton Court was added to the 
College builditig and the total cost now amounts to about Rs. 20 lakhs. A male 
students’ hostel and a lady students’ hostel w'crc also built at a cost of Rs. 3,29,172 
and Rs. 83,1*90 respectively. 

The Seth Gordhandas Sunderdas Medical College was started in June 1925 
and the King Edward VII Memorial Hospital in February 192(5 wdth Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta, M.D., M.R.C.P. as the Dean. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh, M.D., F.R.C.S. who was then a councillor of the Municipal 
Corporation and for some time its President did yeoman service in piloting the 
schemes of these institutions through the various stages and bringing them to 
completion. 

Museums 

(a) Seth Jamnadm Lallubhai Pathological Museum : — A separate Museum 
building to the east of the College building and connected with it by a covered 
corridor has been constructed out of a donation of Rs. 1,10,000 in Government 
Promissory Notes given by the Trustees of the late Seth Jamnadas Lallubhai Chari- 
ties in the year 1934. It houses Pathological exhibits and specimens pertaining 
to Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology, etc. 

{b) A)iatomy Museum . — Anatomical specimens are divided into two sections 
which are housed in two separate halls in the main college building. One is meant 
primarily for students reading for the medical examinations and the other consists 
mostly of biological specimens illustrative of Comparative Anatomy and Embryo- 
logy for students taking Anatomy for the Science degrees. 

Associated Hospitals 

Since the foundation of these institutions, two more hospitals have been 
constructed in their immediate neighbourhood viz. (1) The Nowrosjee Wadia 
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Maternity Hospital (1927) with 150 beds and a well organised Ante-natal 
department, and (2) The Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital for Children (1929) with 126 
beds and a solarium. Both these hospitals are utilized for the instruction of the 
College students. These Hospitals owe their origin to the munificence of the Wadia 
Brothers, Sir Ness Wadia and Sir Cusrow Wadia, who have donated in all the 
princely sum of Rs. 40,42,865, towards their construction and equipment and to 
provide an endowment Fund towards the cost of their maintenance. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay and the Municipal Corporation for Greater Bombay have con- 
tributed the sum of Rs. 4,73,342/-, each, towards the construction and equipment 
of the former hospital and they also contribute an annual recurring grant of 
Rs. 45,000 for its maintenance. For the Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital, the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation contributed the sum of Rs. 7 lakhs towards its construction 
and equipment. For the maintenance of this hospital they also contribute the 
sum of Rs. 90,000 each year. 

The administration of the college and the K. E. M. Hospital is in charge of the 
Dean who is responsible to the Municipal Corporation for Greater Bombay for 
their efficient management. 

All the abovementioned expenditure on the College, Hostel, Museum and 
Hospital buildings, and their initial equipment as detailed above is inclusive of 
various donations, amounting to about Rs. 31 lakhs received towards the cost of 
their construction in various years. The rest of the cost was met from the 
Municipal Funds. 

Affiliation 

An application for the affiliation of the College to the University of Bombay 
was made on March 25, 1925. The Senate recommended to Government in July 
1925 the affiliation of the College provisionally, subject to certain conditions, for a 
period of eighteen months from June 1925, in the Faculty of Medicine for the course 
of study prescribed for the Intermediate M.B.,B.S. examination. Government 
were pleased to notify their ‘ sanction ’ to the Senate’s recommendation by Govern- 
ment Resolution No. 3732 of September 3, 1925. The College and Hospital were 
formally opened by His Excellency the Right Ilon’ble Colonel Sir Leslie Wilson, 
P.C., G.C.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., Governor of Bombay on January 22, 1926. 

Later, a local committee appointed by the Syndicate, visited the institutions 
and recommended that the institutions be permanently affiliated. The Senate at 
its meeting held on July 10, 1926 recommended to the Government the permanent 
affiliation of the College for the course of studies of M.B.,B.S. degrees. The 
Government accorded their sanction thereto, vide Government Notification No. 
3732 of August 31, 1926. 

Another local enquiry committee in their report of January 29, 1927 recom- 
mended that Seth G. S. Medical College and K. E. M. Hospital be recognised for 
post-graduate medical degrees and diplomas, with retrospective effect from Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926. The Senate, on April 2, 1927 sent their recommendations to the 
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Government, who gave their approval vide Notification No. 3732 of the Education 
Department of June 4, 1927. Thus these institutions were recognised for the Post- 
Graduate Medical Degrees and Diplomas from February 15, 1926, the date on which 
the Hospital was opened for the reception of patients. In the same year 1927, the 
Hospital was recognized as a training centre for tlie Probationer Nurses by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association. 

In 1930, the College was affiliated to the Uni v^ersity of Bombay for the course of 
study in Human Anatomy and Embryology and Animal Physiology and Micro- 
biology for the B.Sc. degree. In the same year recognition was accorded to certain 
tutorial and Resident Medical posts held at this College and Hospital by the 
University of London for its examinations, for the degrees of M.D. and M.S., and 
by the Conjoint Board, London, for their diplomas in Ophthalmology and in Ear, 
Nose and Tliroat. 

The College is afliliated to the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay 
for all its examinations. 

The Hospital is keeping pace with the modern developments in the Medical 
Science and with a view to providing medical relief on the most advanced lines the 
following new departments have been added to the hospital in recent years. 

(1) Neuro-Medicine and Neuro-Surgery Departments. 

(2) Physiotherapy Department. 

(3) Occupational Tlierapy Department. 

With a view to promoting research work a Research Society has been started 
at the hospital with the help of the funds collected at the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
of the institutions held in 1951. 

A large amount of research work is being conducted at the college also with 
funds provided by such bodies as the Indian Council of Medical Research, the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the University etc. These research 
activities have naturally provided a good field for study for post-graduate students 
in various subjects. There is a good library at the College which has been enriched 
by munificent donations from Dr. P. C. Bharucha and Trustees of the estate of 
Dr. A. P. Bacha. The library is well able to meet the needs of the undergraduate 
and post-graduate students and the teaching staff of the institutions. 

Extra-curricular activities of the students are encouraged in every way. There 
is a good Gymkhana conducted by the representatives of the students and the 
college students are encouraged to take active part in various tournaments. A 
spacious play-ground has been provided for the students on which a Stadium-cwm- 
Pavilion has been built at a cost of about Rs. 1,00,000 which was donated by Dr. N. 
A. Purandare, M.D., F.C.P.S., F.R.C.O.G. 
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9. Institute of Science 


The establishment of the first institutions in India 
for higher education in science owe their existence to the 
vision, initiative and generosity of earnest Indian pliilan- 
thropists who, recognizing the beneficial results of the 
impact of science on the West, were inspired to provide 
similar opportunities for Indian students, to do scientific 
work of an eminent order. The munificent donations of 
such public-spirited men made possible the creation of 
highly-equipped and well-stafled institutions, which provided specialized conditions 
for research and which differed somewhat in scope and calibre from the colleges 
affiliated to the Universities, One such institution was the Institute of Science, 
Bombay. 




Institute of Science, Bombay 

Though formally opened in 1924, the history of the Institute goes back almost 
to the beginning of the century. It was in 1908 that Dr. Mackichan, in his address 
to the Convocation of the University of Bombay, stressed the importance of scienti- 
fic research and pleaded for the establishment of an institution devoted to science 
in Bombay. A short time later. Dr. Morris W. Travers, F.R.S., in a letter to the 
(Jovemment of Bombay, also demonstrated the necessity for the advancement of 
science in Bombay and for the establishment of an institution similar in its objectives 
to the one recommended by Dr. Mackichan. 
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Aboujt this time the Governor of Bombay, Sir George Clarke, later Lord 
Sydenham, took the initiative towards bringing to fruition all these proposals. 
He issued an appeal for funds for the purpose of establishing an institute of scien ’C 
in Bombay and the response to his appeal was both generous and immediate. The 
late Sir Cowasji Jehangir Bart., pioneered the project by donating Rs. 3,25,000/- 
for the building of the Institute and Rs. 4,00,000/- for a Public Hall. An additional 
endowment of Rs. 75,000/- was made by him for the maintenance of the Hall. 
The late Sir Jacob Sassoon made the princely donation of Rs. 10,00,000/- and the 
late Sir Currirnbhoy Ebrahim likewise generously donated Rs. 4,50,000/- out of 
which Rs. 1,00,000/- was reserved for estaVjlishing scholarships for deserving Muslim 
students of the Institute. The Library was built from a donation of Rs. 2,25,000/- 
from the late Sir Vasanji Trikumji Muiji after whom it was named. The total 
amount collected for the building of the Institute was Rs. 25,00,000/- out of which 
an amount of Rs. 5,00,000/- was contributed by the Government of Bombay from 
provirurial funds. 

The building was designed by Mr. Wittet, F.R.I.R.A., the consulting Architect 
to the Government of Bombay, and the foundation stone was laid by Lord Syden- 
ham on the 5tli of April, 1911. His Majesty George V, the King-Emperor, during 
his visit to India, was pleased to allow the word ‘ Royal ’ to be associated with the 
name of the Institute. 

The work of construction was completed by 1915, but the building could not 
be utilized for the legitimate purpose for which it was meant till some years later. 
As the first World War was in progress at that time, the building w^as reejuisitioned 
for a Hospital whicli was called the Gerard Freeman Thomas Hospital, in memory 
of the elder son of Lord Willington who was killed in the War. Even after the 
termination of hostilities, the building could not be utilized for educational pur- 
poses, as certain other ollices were housed in it. The University Department of 
Sociology, founded in 1919, was also accommodated in a part of the spacious 
building. 

In 1920, the whole building, with the exception of two doors of the east wing, 
was handed over to the Education Department and the formal opening of both the 
Royal Institute of Science and the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Public Hall was made on 
the 27th of March, 1920, by the then Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson. 

The building of the Institute of Science has three wings. The west and south 
wings run along Mayo Road, while the east wing faces Mahatma Gandhi Road. 
The Cowasji Jehangir Hall is situated at the junction of these two roads. Both 
the Institute and the Hall arc planned along the same solid lines and are beautiful 
in the simplicity of their design. On entering through the main portals of the 
Institute, one is struck by the majestic marble statue of the founder, Lord Syden- 
ham and the wide main staircase surmounted by a huge dome. The interior of the 
Institute is plain, with wide verandahs running along one side of the rooms in all 
the wings. 
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The first Principal of the Institute was the late Dr, C. J. Fox who was also 
Professor of Chemistry. Under his able guidance and with the close co-operation 
of his colleagues, the laboratories were soon equipped for teaching in Physics. 
Chemistry, Botany and Zoology for the Intermediate Science and B.Sc. classes and 
for conducting research in these subjects for the M.Sc. degree. The teaching of 
Mathematics was at that time shared by members of the staff of Elphinstoiie College 
and the Institute. Later, when the Ph.D. and D.Sc. degrees were instituted by 
the University of Bombay, students were also registered for these degrees. In 
1937, the Intermediate S?ience classes were transferred to Filphinstone (\>llcgc. 

For the first two years, students appearing for examinations of the University 
were registered and sent up as students of Filphinstone College. But within two 
years, temporary afliliation was granted to the Institute, while permanent affiliation 
was granted to it in 1988. 

About the year 1983, Government decided to appoint distinguished scientists 
as Honorary Professors of the Institute, a practice which is continued till the 
present day. These Honorary Professors keep in close contact with the investi- 
gations carried out in tlie various departments. They also act in an advisory 
capacity, and the Institute is able to derive benefit from the fruits of their mature 
experience and knowledge. 

After the transfer of power from Britain to India, the word ‘ Royal * was 
dropped from the name of the Institute. The otlicial name is now “The Institute 
of Science.” The Institute also shared fully in post-war developments. The 
additional department of Biochemistry was organised in June 1949 and now 
students for the M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees in Biochemistry are admitted to the 
Institute. In 1953, the Institute was recognised by the Government of Bombay as 
an institution somewhat different from the other Government colleges, A Director 
was appointed in place of the Principal, and additional posts of Professors and 
Associate Professors were sanctioned. Courses by papers for the M.Sc. degree in 
Physics and Chemistry were introduced in 1953, and in Botany and Zoology in 1956. 
The Institute has also been included in the developmental projects of the Second 
Five Year Plan. A sum of Rs. 4,00,000/- has been sanctioned for the further 
development of the different departments. 

The Library is adequately stocked with books on scientific subjects and, in 
addition, subscribes to a large number of scientific journals in the various branches 
of science. The Institute also has a centrally administered Stores. The Work- 
shop, which started from a small beginning has expanded considerably with the 
help of grants sanctioned by Government from time to time and is able to cater 
for the simpler requirements of the Institute, in the way of apparatus and repairs. 
Both the Stores and the Workshop are housed in the basement of the Institute. 
A small botanical garden provides some of the specimens for the practical classes in 
Botany. Spacious rooms are allotted as common rooms for the men and women 
students where amenities for indoor games are available. Though there is no 
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hostel solely for students of this iastitution, the Government Hostels at Bandra, 
the Telang Jlemorial Hostel at Churchgate and the Government Women’s Hostel 
at Marine Drive adequately serve the needs of students requiring accommodation. 

Till 1 954 there was a common gymkhana for the students of Elphinstone College 
and the Institute of Science, but for the past two years, tlie Institute has its own 
gymkhana and participates in<lependently in all the sports activities of the 
University. 

The Philosophical Association with a member of the staff as Chairman and 
student representatives on the committee, undertakes the arrangement of all 
social functions, competitions and tournaments and the organization of lectures by 
eminent scientists. In addition, jiraetically every department of the Institute has 
its own colloquium, or seminar under the auspices of which, popular talks, lectures, 
<liscussions on scientific topics and excursions to places of scientific interest arc 
arranged. The N.C.C. is well-rejircsented in the Institute. This is the only insti- 
tution in which there arc all three wings — Army, Navy and Air — each with a 
member of the staff in charge. 

The Institute, with its departments of Physics, Chemistry, Biochemistry, 
Botany, Zoology and Mathematics, is the only teaching and research Institute in 
pure sciences in Western India. The teaching staff of each department comprises 
Professors, Lecturers, Assistant Lecturers and Demontrators. In some of the 
departments, Associate Professors and Research Assistants are also on the staff. 
All the senior members of the staff and a few junior members are recognised as 
post-graduate teachers of the University. A number of them are Fellows of learned 
Societies. 

The total number of students is 467, of which about 176 arc registered for the 
M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees by research. The (Government of Bombay has allotted 
some Fellowships and has created a few Research Scholarships to enable deserving 
research students to get some respite from financial worries during their period of 
study. The Government of India has granted a few scholarships to the Institute. 
Several research schemes, sponsored by the Central Government, Provincial 
Government, UNESCO and other research organisations are being carried out in the 
laboratories. The Institute also cooperates with other scientific institutions 
engaged in similar work and has undertaken investigations of industrial problems. 

During the thirty-six years of its existence and under the direction of the past 
Principals — ^Principal C. J. J. Fox (1921-1925), Principal A. N. Mcldrum (1925- 
1981), Principal T. S. Wheeler (1931-1988), Principal G. R. Paranjpe (1988-1946) 
Principal Mata Prasad (1946-1953) and Dr. F. R. Bharucha, Director (1953-1956) 
and the present Director Dr, D. V. Bal, the Institute has made considerable pro- 
gress and has amply justified the original policy of its founders. In order to interest 
the public in science, a number of demonstrations and exhibitions have been 
arranged, which have proved extremely popular. The Institute is now universally 
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recognised as an important centre of post-graduate training and research. In the 
Institute, the undergraduate is initiated into habits of thought and work necessary 
to a research worker, while post-graduate students and members of the staff are 
engaged in carrying out original investigations. The annual output of original 
papers published in scientific journals both in India and abroad, is considerable. 

Some of the past and present members of the staff have been recognized as 
foremost in their subjects in India, which has been evidenced by their election as 
Sectional Presidents in their respective subjects at the Indian Science Congress. 
In Physics Dr. N. R. Tawde and Dr. K. R. Dixit, in Chemistry, Dr. Mata Prasad, 
Dr. R. C. Shah and Prof. S. M. Mehta, in Botany, Prof, R. II. Dastur and in Zoology 
Prof. P. R. Awati and Dr. D. V. Bal have held the office of Presidents of their 
respective sections in past years. Some members of the staff have also been invited 
to act on committees of international organizations. 

What has been accomplished so far can still be regarded as spade work. With 
the additional facilities now available much more can be accomplished. There is 
no doubt that with the good-will and co-operation of the staff and students the 
Institute will, in the coming years, go from strength to strength and will be able, by 
the scientific research carried out in it, to take its full share in the development and 
progress of the nation. 


10. Ismail Yusuf College 

The Ismail Yusuf College, which celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee in 1954, is in many ways a unique institution. It 
is not just one of the many colleges in Bombay. It has 
a distinct atmosphere, its special subjects, and character- 
istically picturesque surroundings. Though it owes its 
existence to the princely donation of 8 lakhs of rupees made 
by Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Kt., as far back as 1914 for the higher education of 
Muslims, the Ismail Yusuf College has, right from the beginning, been a cosmo- 
politan, not a “ seggregate ”, institution where the young men and women of 
different communities learn to live and work together in perfect harmony and 
mutual trust during the most impressionable years of their lives. While the College 
provides a large number of scholarships to enable the poorer Muslim students to 
have the benefit of higher education, and while it specialises in classical Arabic and 
Persian and Islamic studies — subjects which took their place in the academic life 
of England as far back as 1632 and which have been introduced only in comparative- 
ly recent years in this country — the College is a full-fledged Arts and Science 
Grovernment College whose portals are open to all who seek an all-round university 
education. Under the wise guidance of its first Principal, Dr. Bazlur Rehman, a 
man of wide sympathies and broad vision, the College had laid well and truly the 
foundations of a broad-based cosmopolitanism and humane culture. Even during 
the most trying days of communal tension the serene atmosphere of this institution 
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was unclouded by any communal bitterness. Today the College has expanded into 
a model inf^titution catering to the ever-increasing educational needs of the 
Northern suburbs of H;)mbay. In the words of Shri B. G. Kher it has always been 
“ a miniature of the greater India to be.” 



Ismail Yusuf College 

Situated on a palm-girt hillock on the outskirts of Greater Bombay, the College 
has idyllic surroundings which combine rural charm with urban amenities. The 
College building which is built in the style of Bijapur architecture is one of the best 
buildings of its kind. Even the smallness of the College has been its strength. 
Its limited ntxmbcrs naturally provide unlimited opportunities of contact between 
the teacher and the taught. Despite the distance from Bombay, the enterprising 
College Union has provided a platform to men as varied and eminent as Netaji 
Bose, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pandit Nehru, .Justice Chagla, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Shri S. K. Patil, Shri Morarji Desai, Dr. M. R. Jaykar and Shri V. K. Krishna 
Menon. Unlike the other colleges, it is self-contained ; it is lucky enough to have a 
campus that accommodates its hostels, its spacious playgrounds, gymkhana, 
gymnasium and N.C.C. headquarters. The College activities, however, are not 
restricted to its campus. It has tried to foster inter-Collcgiate contacts by organ- 
izing competitions in elocution and dramatics in English and Urdu. The per 
capita expenditure was very high at one time. But in 1953 B.Sc. classes were 
started, thanks to the initiative and drive of Shri Dinkerrao Desai, the then Minister 
of Education. This has paradoxically enough reduced the per capita cost by 
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swelling the numbers. Stepping into adulthood, significantly enough, on the eve 
of the Centenary of the University, the College bids fair to march from strength to 
strength. 

The College provides a wide choice of subjects. It is alliliated to teach Arts 
and Science courses up to M.A. and M.Sc. standards. The College admits students 
for the B.A. special courses in English, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Marathi, Gujarati, 
History, Economics and Philosophy. For the M.A., students arc admitted for 
English, French, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Marathi, Urdu, Gujarati, History, 
Economics, Philosophy, Islamic Culture and Mathematics. This is the only 
College teaching Arabic up to the B..\. standard. The College has an excellent 
library for Oriental studies in general and Islamic Culture in particular. On the 
Science side there is provision for B.Sc. courses in Principal Chemistry and Mathe- 
matics and Subsidiary Botany and Physics. Students doing M.Sc. by research in 
Chemistry are also admitted to this College. 

It also provides a full-blooded extra-curricular training. Over and above the 
Union and the associations for different subjects, there is a Hostel Parliament which 
serves as a training ground for a democratic way of life. The College runs a Wall- 
Paper which has won high commendation from professional journalists. It has a 
College magazine, appropriately styled The Palms, which has been a “ mirror and 
monitor of the College.’ It promotes intellectual curiosity among the under- 
graduates by means of extra-mural lectures given by its Professors every Tuesday. 
Its games are organized on the basis of ‘ Houses ’ and foster team-spirit, healthy 
rivalry and sportsmanship. Ilecently, a system of moral tutorials has been started 
to give the students effective, personal care and guidance. In a word, the College 
aspires to train the body, mind and spirit in idyllic surroundings far from the din 
and bustle of the over-crowded Bombay. 

In these 27 years, which have been years of quiet preparation, of the laying 
of sound traditions, and firm foundations, the College has shown considerable 
promise. Its students have distinguished themselves at the University Exam- 
inations, particularly in Oriental subjects (which are its forte) by bagging ‘ firsts * 
and prizes year after year. Its Old Boys have gone out of its portals to become 
Collectors, Assistant Secretaries to Government, Members of Legislature, professors, 
lawyers, doctors, politicians. It has even contributed a Bishop in Bishop Parmar. 
It had on its staff an All India Tennis Champion in Mr. E. V. Bobb and a brilliant 
orator ia Professor Correia-Afonso. It has taken the lead in organizing students’ 
camps for work in connection with community projects. It contributed the 
Commandant and a Deputy Commandant and a large batch of enthusiastic stu- 
dents to the Labour and Social Service Camps organized by the Bombay Univer- 
sity. The promise of these years makes one look forward to many years of useful 
service to the country by this College, which springing from the desire of a muni- 
ficent donor for the higher education of his co-religionists, has developed into a full- 
fledged institution catering to the needs of the entire soeiety. 
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11. Ramnarain Ruia College 


Orif'in Develojmicnt: 

R'%T.lising the need for an Arts and Science College 
to satisfy the growing demand for higher education 
in the city of Bombay, the Shikshana Prasaraka 
Mandali, Poona, established this College in 1037. The 
House of Ruias gave a generous donation of two lakhs of 
Rupees, in recognition of which the College is named after the late Seth 
Ramnarain Ilarnandrai Ruia. The College was permanently affiliated to 
the University of Bombay in 1 0 lO. Starting with a small number of 267 students in 
1937, it has on its rolls now well over 2,700 students. In order to meet the demand 
of more space, consequent on the increase in strength, extensions were added to the 
main building in 1918 . 






Ramnarain Ruia College 

Courses of Studies . — The College conducts courses leading to the degree of 
B.A. in English, French, Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi, Sanskrit, Philosophy, History, 
Economics and Mathematics and to the degree of B.Sc. in Mathematics, Physics, 
t'hemistry. Botany and Zoology. It also enrols students for the M.A. and M.Sc. 
degree courses by Papers in the above subjects. In addition, it provides instruction 
for the course of the Diploma in Teaching (T.D.). Facilities for research leading 
to the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees in History, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany and 
for the Ph.D. degree in Philosophy and Chemistry are provided by the College. 
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StudefUs' Activities . — ^In order to foster the spirit of corporate life, the students 
are encouraged to take part in extra-curricular activities through various College 
Associations and Societies. Tliese comprise the Literary Associations, the History 
and Economics Association, the Philosophical Society, the Science Association and 
the College Debating Union. Programmes of these associations include activities 
like debates, elocution contests, essay competitions and lectures by distinguished 
persons. Besides this, the Literary Associations conduct tlieir own wall-papers. 
All the associations are managed by the students themselves under the guidance of 
their professors. 

The College Gymkhana conducts outdoor and indoor games and sports. Each 
game or group of games is managed by a sub-committcc which includes a member 
of the staff as (-hairman and an elected student as Secretary. To improve the 
standard in various fields, coaching is provided in all the major games and to 
encourage yoiuig talent, sports scholarships are awarded to students who distin- 
guish themselves in their respective fields. 

N.C.C . — The College has one Company attached to the 3rd Bombay Battalion 
N.C.C. with five oHieers and about 140 cadets. 

The (College has a Social Service League which concerns itself with activities 
for the benefit of the larger public such as collection of funds for charities, shram- 
adan and other types of welfare work. 

The Students' Mutual Aid Fund Association is an organization which helps 
needy students with books and examination fees. It is noteworthy that it is 
conducted by the students themselves under the supervision of a few members of 
the staff. The fund is collected by way of donations, screening of pictures and 
staging plays and variety entertainment programmes. This organization has 
recently started a book-bank for collecting text-books from students proceeding to 
the higher class and for issuing them to needy students. 

Library . — The College has a fairly well stocked library with about 40,000 
volumes. It subscribes to many journals of learned societies. The study room 
attached to the library accommodates about 200 students. Reading facility for 
•students is available in the library between 7-30 a.m. and 6 p.m. The library is 
kept open till 9 p.m. during the period immediately preceding the examinations. 

Hostels . — The College Hostels are housed in two buildings owned by the S. P. 
Mandali and situated at Koliwada where accommodation for about 114 students 
is available. The hostel mess is managed by the students themselves. 

A Sports^ Pavilion has recently been built, incorporating an indoor badminton 
court and a spacious hall for other indoor games like Table- tennis. 

0 
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Sports. — 'Fhe College has done fairly well in Inter-Collegiate tournaments, 
having won the Minor Games Championship successively for ten years and the 
Badminton Cup eight times in the last ten years. Besides, the College has won the 
Inter-Collegiate Cricket Championship Trophy twice and the Football Cup once. 
It is a matter of pride to tlie C!ollege that India’s Number One in Badminton, 
Mr. Nandu Natekar, is a student of tfiis (>)llege. 

Special Features. — (1) The ( ollege has a scheme of weekly tests in all the 
major subjects for the First Year and Intermediate Classes. These tests have 
helped the students to maintain the habit of regular studies and have to some ex- 
tent improved their performance at the College and Univ'crsity Examinations. A 
scheme of tutorials has been introduced for the B.Se. Classes as well. 

(2) In addition to several (‘lulowed prizes and scholarships for proficiency in 
special subjects, the College distributes well ov^er Rupees forty thousand every year 
by way of merit scholarships and free studentships. 

(8) The College encourages study tours to places of historical interest and 
visits to eentres of seientifie and industrial importance. 

(4*) The (’ollege also deput(‘s members of the staff to conferences and con- 
gresses of All India importance. 




12. Khalsa College 

The Khalsa ('ollege, with its imposing building in an 
ideal situation, is one of the most popular Institutions 
afliliated to the Bombay University, with regard to both 
academic and extra-curricular activities. 


The C'ollege w^as founded in 1087 by the Gurdwara 
Committee of Shri Nankana Sahib, the birth place of Shri 
(iuru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh Religion, and is now 
managed by the Executive Committee of Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, an elected statutory body of the 
Sikhs in the Punjab. 



The present strength of the students in the College is bout 2,800, and provision 
is made for teaching Arts and Science subjects up to the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees. 

Out of this total strength there are hardly 5% Sikh students. It is a matter 
of great pride that this College attracts students from all over India and provides a 
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common platform for students of different communities, provinces, religions and 
even different countries to create a healthy feeling of common fellowship and 
brotherhood. The teachers in this College are also drawn from dilTcrent parts of 
India and play a prominent role in strengthening inter-provincial bonds of love and 
affection among the students. 

The teacher and the taught believe in living up to the lofty and inspiring ideal 
expressed in the college motto “ Essence of wisdom is the service of humanity.” 



Khalsa College 


The College possesses a large number of well -ventilated lecture rooms, well- 
equipped science laboratories, a fairly big hall, a good library, common rooms for 
male and female students, a canteen and a newly built hostel accommodating 
about 100 students. There is a beautiful and well-maintained play-ground 
adjacent to the College and hostel buildings. 

University Results . — Our results at the University examinations have been 
quite encouraging. In Inter. Science this year we secured 25 First Classes, in 
B.Sc. we got 6 First Classes and in the B.A. Examination one of our students topped 
the list in First Class in History and Politics. A fairly good percentage of the 
students joining Engineering and Medical colleges every year is drawn from this 
college. 
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Sports. — In the field of sports Khalsa College has been doing exceptionally 
well for the last four years. Year before last we broke the 26 years’ old record of 
St. Xavier’s, College by winning the Athletic Championship Trophies both for 
Gents and Ladies in the Inter-Collegiate Competition of the Bombay University. 
Last year we were the Runners-up in the same Competition. One of our outstanding 
athletes captained the Bombay Team in the Inter-University Competitions last 
year. We have been runners-up for quite a number of years in Hockey as well as 
Foot-ball. In the Inter-Collegiate Tabic Tennis Tournament we reigned supreme 
for several years. 

This year also the College has won the Inter- Collegiate Table Tennis Champion- 
ship Trophy and the Football (Championship Trophy of the Bombay University. 
The College Badminton team were the runners-up by a very narrow margin in 
the Inter-Collegiate Badminton Tournament of the Bombay University. 

Other extra-curricular activities. — In the Inter-Collegiate Music and Dramatic 
Competitions, Khalsa College has been doing very well. We have talented artists 
who have made a mark and u[)held our glorious traditions. One of our students 
was placed first in Instrumental Classical Music (Sitar) in the Inter- University 
Youth Festival held in New Delhi recently. We are the holders of Rehman Trophy 
and Mittal Trophy for Fiiiglish and Hindi Inter-Collcgiatc Dramatic Competitions. 
We ourselves conduct Inter-Collegiate Dramatic Competitions in English and 
Hindi. 

N.C.C. activities. — -Our cadets have done remarkable work in the training 
and social service camps held at various centres in India. We are thankful to the 
N.C.C. authorities for their active and whole-hearted encouragement and coopera- 
tion in sanctioning us a full company of 155 cadets with four Officers for our college. 
It is a matter of pleasure to record that last year we got a complete sub-troop of 
30 Girl Cadets with one Lady Officer. 

The Khalsa. — We publish a College Magazine, The Khalsa,” at the end of 
each term every year. It contains articles contributed by students and professors 
in Finglish, Sanskrit, Gujarati, Marathi, Kannada and Hindi Languages. 

Students^ Union and its activities. — ^At the beginning of every academic year, 
in the month of July, students hold classwise elections for forming a students’ body 
of 18 elected members and 3 nominated members known as the Students’ Union. 
These 21 members further elect two Joint Secretaries one each from the Arts and 
Science sides. The important activities of the Students’ Union are as follwos : — 

1. Social. — {a) To organise picnics, visits to places of historical importance. 

(6) To organise social service camps in the Community Project 
Areas. 

2. Cultural. — ^To organise variety entertainments, film shows, music competi- 
tions and dramatic competitions. 
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3. Literary . — To organise debates, elocution competitions and essay competi- 
tions. To invite important personalities to deliver lectures on the current problems 
of our own country and the world. To publish once in each term the students’ own 
magazine known as “ The Khalsite ” at their own cost and initiative. 

4. General activities . — To organise and conduct the Annual Social Gathering 
of the students and to hold Mr. & Miss Khalsa elections at the end of every academic 
year for electing the most popular male and female students. 

To co-ordinate the activities of the following other Associations of the College : 


(a) 

Science Associations 

(g) 

Music Circle 

ib) 

History and Economics 

(A) 

Dramatics Association 


Association 

(0 

Philosophy Association 

(c) 

Art and Culture Association 

(J) 

Sanskrit Association 

{d) 

Marathi Mandal 

(k) 

Bharati Cultural Association 

{e) 

Gujarati Mandal 

(1) 

Hostel Social Circle 

(f) 

Kannada Premi Mandal 

(m) 

Hindi Association. 


Some Future Plans of Expansion . — The college authorities contemplate 
building a spacious Assembly Hall with up-to-date light and stage arrangements. 
They are also keen to raise the present Subsidiary Botany standard to Principal 
Botany in the B.Sc. Classes. 


13. R. A. Podar College of Commerce and Economics 

The Shikshana Prasaraka Mandali, Poona, established 
this College in 1941 in order to satisfy the growing 
demand for sound commercial education in the city of 
Bombay. The House of Podars donated a building 
costing about Rs. 1,46,000/- for the College. 

The number of students admitted to the College went 
on increasing steadily from 180 in 1941 to 1,800 in 1945. 

In 1945, the College decided to build a magnificent Students’ Hall and a new 
Library. The cost of this new construction and of furnishing the Library and the 
Hall came to Rs. 8,25,000/-. The Library can accommodate 800 students at a time 
and contains an up-to-date collection of books on Commerce, Economics and allied 
subjects. It subscribes to a large number of periodicals and journals of Learned 
Societies. 
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The development was not confined merely to buildings and furniture. Special 
attention was given to improving the quality of teaching, and the results of the 
students appearing for various Examinations have been steadily improving. 
Several students of the College hav’e also been successful at the Public Service 
Examinations, such as the Administrative and Police Service FiXaminations. 



R. A. Podar College of Commerce and Economics 


Courses of Studies 

A. Degree Courses.— -The College prepares students for the degrees of Bachelor 
of Commerce and Master of Commerce of the University of Bombay. 

The special subjects taught for the B.Com. and M.Com examinations are the 
following : — 


Bachelor of Commerce : 



1. Accountancy 

5. 

Public Finance and Administration 

2. Actuarial Science 

6. 

Statistics 

8. Banking 

4. Economics of Cotton 

7. 

Transport. 



Master 

of Commerce : 




1. 

Cost Accounting 

5. 

(a) 

Agricultural Co-operation 

2. 

Actuarial Science 


{l>) 

Co-operative Finance and 

3. 

Demography and Mortality 



Marketing 


investigations 

«. 

(«) 

Organisation of Industries 

4. 

(a) Quality Control 


(b) 

Labour Administration 


(b) Economic Statistics 

7. 

{a) 

Foreign Exc‘hangcs 




{b) 

International Banking. 


B. Diploma Courses, — Government Diploma in Commeree and London Chamber 
of Commerce Examinations, — In addition to the University courses, the College also 
conducts classes for the examinations in Diploma in ('ommeroe awarded by the 
Government of Bombay and for the diploma awarded by the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Students' Activities, — These arc organised by the Students’ Union of the 
College whi(‘h conducts the extra-curricular activities of the College. The College 
CJymkhana conducts the Indoor and Outdoor sports activities. Promotion of 
team spirit and sportsmanship are the principal aims of these activities. 

National Cadet Corps, — -The N.C.C. is the best-organised extra-curricular 
activity of the College. The Principal and two professors are enrolled as ofFicers and 
128 students as cadets in the 3rd Bombay Bn., N.C.C. 

Social Service Corps, — ^The Colic ;c has a Social Service Corps which enlists 
students who arc keen on taking part in Labour and Social Service Camps, in 
organising Community Projects, Vana Mahotsava, and other such activities likely 
to benefit Society at large. 

Special Features, — {a) The College is governed by the Board and the Council 
of the Shikshana Prasaraka Mandali, Poona, which appoints its Life Members to 
manage the affairs of the College. The Life Members of the Shikshana Prasaraka 
Mandali are pledged to serve the cause of education on the principle of selfless 
service regardless of the emoluments offered to them. 

{h) The College has a very well-organised Tutorial system. Apart from the 
usual tutorial classes where students meet the Tutors in batches of 25 to 50, some 
selected students are placed under the personal supervision and guidance of pro- 
fessors. Personal contact is thus established between the teacher and the student, 
which goes a long way towards building up a healthy relationship between the two. 
If the present teacher-student ratio of 1 : 35 at the College could be improved, it 
would be possible to extend the benefits of this special Tutorial System to 
students in the College. 

(c) The College organises study tours to places of historical importance and 
Industrial visits to industrial centres. 
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(d) Since April 1953, the College has organised Students’ Labour and Social 
Service Camps in every va(*ation. Seven such Camps have been held so far and the 
total number of teachers and students who have taken part in it are 20 and 4*25 
respectively. 

(e) lieskics I t prizes and medals awarded to students for general proficiency 
and proficiency in special subjects, tlie College distributes 10% of its income from 
fees as freest udentships to poor and deserving students jjrovided that their 
progress is satisfactory. 


14. Sophia College for Women 

Sophia College was founded in 19 h) with tlic inauguration 
of the ‘‘ Horne ar»d So(‘ial Culture ” Course. It was first 
alliliatcd to tlie University of Bombay for the Arts Course in 
19 U. The (ioverning Body of the College is the Governing 
Body of the Society for Higher Education of Women in India. 
Its day-to-day admi lustration is in tlie hands of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart, a world-wide Society for the education 
of girls. In June 1950, allilialion to the University was made 
permanent. As the numb('r of Arts students increased from year to year the non- 
University “Home and Social Cultun;” Course had finally to be dropped in 1917. 

In 1952 Science Courses were started, leading to the Intermediate Seicnee 
Examination of the University. In the same year a new lloor was added to one 
wing of the building in order to accommodate the increasing number of students, 
and now a hall — one worthy of the rest of the College — is under way. 

The College has grown steadily since the beginning both in numbers and in the 
courses provided for the students : English, French, Philosophy, History and 
Economics for those who wish to concentrate on a “ Sj)eeial " subject, and a choice 
of English, French, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujarati, Urdu, History of Modern 
India, Prineii>les of Economies, Psychology and Education for those who prefer a 
“ General ” Course. 

The high percentages of Second Classes and Pass Classes at the various Univer- 
sity Examinations each year have placed Sophia College among the three or four 
leading Colleges of the University from the academic standpoint. 

One of the reasons for this high scholastic attainment is undoubtedly the 
comparative smallness of the classes. It is true that the number of students has 
grown from 29 in 194*1 to nearly 700 in 1956, but even this is not such a large number 
when compared with many of the other colleges. The B.A. classes especially, 
remain of a size which makes individual attention and interest in each student 
possible for the professors. Indeed, the grateful appreciation of the students for 
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the personal interest of their professors and lecturers is one of the most rewarding 
signs of that family spirit which binds staff and students in one united whole. 
We might almost boast that this spirit of fellowship and co-operation has been 
greatly strengthened in these last years when ignorance of English or of Hindi has 
handicapped large numbers of our students on their entry into College. Beginners 
in Hindi are given help by the fortunate few who know it well, in the Hindi 
Beginners’ Club. Seemingly numberless English tutorial groups work hard to 
reach at least passing standard. But often they achieve much more— an under- 
standing and appreciation of the power of personal interest and co-operation to 
develop undreamt of capacities. 



Sophia College 

But education does not mean the mere passing of examinations, and the educa- 
tion of women in particular must be an all-rotmd preparation for life. Hence there 
are many extra-curricular activities from which each one may choose according to 
her tastes and inclination. There is a well-stocked library building with spacious 
and airy reading-rooms and open access to the shelves. Students of the B.A. and 
- Inter. Science Classes may take books out of the library. The “ Library Service 
Committee ” groups about 20 volunteers from the First year and Inter. Arts Classes 
who, in return for two hours of service each week, are privileged to take books home 
and to have first claim on new books coming into the library. Their “ service ” 
takes the form of helping with the shelving, cataloguing and mending of books 
and incidentally learning much valuable knowledge of library administration. 
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The International Relations Club, open to all B.A. students, meets onee a week 
to discuss topics of current interest. It teaches members to take an intelligent 
interest in world affairs, thus broadening their mental horizons and sympathies. 

The English Dramatic Association and the Hindi Dramatic Assoc^iation group 
together those students interested in acting and elocution. Each year one big 
play is produced by the English Dramatic Association. This year it was ‘ The 
School for Scandal.' 

The students have also <*ompeted regularly in the Inter-t'ollegiate Dramatic, 
Debating and Elocution (Competitions and repeatedly won Trophies and individual 
prizes in all three branches, both in English and in Hindi. 

We arc glad to record the great dev^eloprnent of interest in Hindi in the College 
which has become an Exarnifung as well as a Tea(‘}iing Centre for the Ilashtra 
Bhasha Praehar Sainiti. The growing enlhiisiasru for Hindi Dramatics and Elocu- 
tion, the singing of the College Song in Hindi, the inaugurjtion of the Hindi 
C'ultural Society and finally tlic production of a full-length Hindi play 
* all bear witness to the place of honour Hindi holds in the College. 

In the field of Sports the students have built up a fine record of trophies and 
victories in Inter-Collegiate Athletics and Hockey. Since December 1940 when we 
secured the “ Lady Byramjee (iold (!up for Women ” for the first time, we have 
been proud to win it six times. Students from Sophia have also been chosen each 
year to represent the University of Bombay at various Inter-University Athletics 
meets —In lf)5() four of the seven girls on the University team were from Sophia. 
In 1950 a Sophia student, Janet Pereira, captained the team and, as always, 
Bombay won the Women’s Trophy. In Hockey, Sophia has made a name for 
itself. Our team has repeatedly been victorious in the Inter-Collegiate League and 
Knock-out Tournaments. As many as seven of the Sophia team were chosen for 
the Bombay University Women’s Team for the Inter-University Tournament at 
Amritsar in 1955. In 195(J six of the team were seleeted from this College. 

I'or the last three years a number of our students have vdunteered for the 
(Jirls' Section of the University Students’ Work Camps at Karjat and Kalyan, 
Bhandardhara and Pimpale. Last year, Sophia College sent all the members of 
the Camp Staff and more than half the student personnel. 

In 1955 the National Cadet Corps for (hrls was formed. Our Sub-Troop of 
SO belongs to the 3rd Bombay (Jirls Troop, 2nd Bombay Battery, which includes 
women students from St. Xavier’s, Wilson and Bhavan’s Colleges, who have been 
meeting at Sophia College twice a week for their parades and lectures. There can 
be no doubt that the training received has helped to give expression to their desire 
for national service and has promoted a sense of responsibility and discipline among 
them. 

The Sophia College Social Service Club was started in 1946. The organizing 
work of the Club is done by the Secretary under the direction of a resident member 
of the Staff. The most important activity of the Club is practical social service 
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among the children of a ehawl close to the College, where year by year their activ- 
ities have been increasing. Parents are contacted from time to time and boys and 
girls between the ages of five and fifteen are encouraged to come to the centre for 
organized games and needlework classes. Every morning about twenty children 
assemble with their mugs, and club-members distribute? pasteurized milk sweetened 
with sugar. Some years ago, the club also opened a library for the College servants 
with a limited number of books, daily newspapers and magazines. As many of the 
day-students wished to do some social work the ‘'Sophia College Sewing Circle for 
the Poor'’ was started in 1951. The majority of the members take sewing or 
knitting home with them and return the finished garments later. The clothes are 
then sent to the very poor in country districts. This form of service appeals to 
students whose parents will not allow them to do practical social service outside 
their homes. 

On Independence Day 1955 a Social Service Scheme, approved by the Munici- 
pality of Bombay was inaugurated in one of the slums of Matunga. The work was 
started by Miss C. Galby, a trained nurse with mu(‘h experience in Social Service. 
She is helped by the girls of the Institute of Social Service and by Sophia College 
students. 

Sophia College is the only all-women’s college afliliated to the University. 
In all the other colleges women form a minority, but here they form the totality of 
the student body. Consecpicntly, they rightly feel, that it is their College, that they 
have full scope to express their ideas and show their initiative in the management 
of College functions and extra-curricular activities. 

The growth and expansion of the College has in no way diminished its spirit 
and it is in the personal interest taken by the Principal and Staff in each student, 
together with a strong family feeling among the students themselves, that the secret 
of their loyalty and devotion to the College lies. True to its name of Sophia, 
that is “Wisdom,” may all its members past, present and future, share in that 
wisdom which is “ easily seen by them that love her and is found by them that seek 
her.” This ideal is enshrined in the much loved College Song : 

For Wisdom stands Sophia's name 
And sets our hearts with love af lame 
O God free us from craven fear 
And may we know that Thou art near. 

We long to soothe all earthly pain 
We pledge to Thee our might and main 
Our hearts we offer Thee anew 
Our lives shall stand for all that's true. 

Thy wisdofn shall direct our way 
Thy love shall be our joy and stay 
Our goal shall be true liberty 
Our freedom founded first in Thee. 
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15. Bombay Veterinary College 

(Foinukd 1886 ) 

la 1883, the Goverainent of Bombay recognised the 
nee(?ssity of providing Veterinary Education in Western 
India, for training personnel to control outbreaks of 
epidemics in cattle and also render necessary Veterinary aid 
and decided to open a Veterinary t ollege. To implement 
lliis object, a committee was appointed for submitting 
proposals. According to the recommendations of the 
('ommittec, the CJovernment undertook to incur the initial and recurrent 
expenditure of the College and platted at the disposal of the College authorities the 
clinical facilities alforded by the Bai Sakarbai Dinshaw Petit Hospital for Animals, 
established by Shri 1). M. Petit as a wing of the Society for the Prevention of 
Ouclty to Animals. Thus, tlie College was o[)ened as a (Government Institution 
on 2nd August 1886, in the Compound of the Hospital, having an area of 45,000 
square yards. 


BOMBAY 

VETERINARY 

COLLEGE 



Bombay Veterinary College 

Control of the College . — The administration of the College was first placed in 
the hands of a Committee of Management. Later, it was transferred to the 
Director of Public Instruction and the Director of Agriculture. On the separation 
of the Veterinary Department from that of Agriculture, the Principal of the College 
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was placed in charge, and, in 1982, with the creation of the post of Director of 
Veterinary Services, the College was placed under his control. 

Courses of Study.— At the beginning, there was a Diploma Course ((i.ll.V.C.) 
covering a period of three years. For sometime, matriculates were admitted ; 
but since 1940 the minimum qualification for admission has been Inter. Science 
(‘B’ Group). In 1945, the College was afTiliatcd to the Uui\crsity of Bombay. A 
course of study extending over a period of 4 years was instituted leading to the 
Degree of B.Sc. (Vet.). These graduates have facilities for obtaining the M.H.C.V.S. 
Diploma, after filling up only four terms, including the final examination, A few 
of our Graduates have availed tliemsclves of this concession. 

From 1889 to 1935, the College has sent out 1802 graduates of whom 1039 
arc Diploma holders (G.B.V.C.) and 263 Degree holders B.Sc. (Vet.). Some of 
these graduates have distinguished themsclvts in the professional fu Id and have 
spread far and wide, to Ceylon, Federated Malaya States, Mauritius, East Africa, 
Zanzibar, Aden, Brazil and West Indies, while some have been employed as Pro- 
fessors in other Veterinary Colleges in India. A few of our graduates are holding 
Senior Commissioned Ranks in the Army. There are no unemployed graduates 
at present. 


Every year forty students arc selected from the Bombay State as government 
scholars on a monthly stipend of Rs. 40/- . In addition, they are also aided in 
buying their text-books and other necessary appliances, half the cost of which is 
borne by the Government. 

In 195.5, a batch of 46 students, .selected by the Government of India for 
training in this Institution, was admitted, and a second shift was arranged for the 
benefit of these scholars. Four more Ijccturers were also appointed to help the 
existing staff to cope up with the increased work. 

— ^To start with, the College staff consisted of a Principal, three Indian 
Medical Oflicers and an English Farrier. When trained veterinary graduates 
became available in 1889, two of them were taken on the College staff. With 
the increase of admissions to the College, the staff had to be enlarged so much so that 
the present staff has a full complement, as shown below : — 

1. The Principal, who is also the Superintendent, Bombay City and Harbour 
\ctcrinary Department and Chief Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

2, Anatomy Section : — One Assistant Professor and Two Lecturers, 

8. Animal Husbandry and Dairy Section ; — One Professor, Two Assistant 
Professors and a Lecturer. 

4. Bacteriology Section : — One Professor, an Assistant Professor and a Lecturer. 

5. Medicine Section : — One Professor, an Assistant Professor and a Lecturer. 
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6. Parasitology Section : — One Professor and a Lecturer. 

7. Pathology Section : —One Professor, An Assistant Professor and a 
Lecturer. 

8. Physiology Section : One Professor and two Lecturers. 

9. Surgery Section : - One Professor and Two Assistant Professors. 

10. Cattle Sterility Scheme One Oflieer and Two Research Assistants. 

Principals : Past and Present 

1. Mr. J. H. Steel, B.Se., P.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S.J.P. : 1.71886 to 8-1-1891. 

2. Major (L J. H. Raynient, F.R.F.V.S. : 15-4-1891 to 8-8-1891. 

8. Lt..(\)l. .1. Hrodie Mills, M.R.F.V.S., J.P. : 12-8-1891 to 8-6-1906. 

4. Major F. Joslcn, F.R.tW.S. : 4-6-1906 to 28-5-1910. 

5. Major K. Hewlett, M.R.C.V\S., O.B.E., J.P. : 27-6-1910 to 81-8-1932. 

6. Shri V. R. Phadke, (i.H.V.C., J.P. : 1-4-1982 to 10-10-1987. 

7. Shri M. Mbhey Deen, M.R.C.V.S.. J.P. : 11-10-1987 to 8-11-1947. 

8. Shri S. R. Chadha, H.Se., M.R.C.V.S. : 7-11-1947 to 26-7-1954. 

9. Dr. F. S. Khanibata, R.A^r., (LB.V.C., B.Se. (Hons.), M.Se., Ph.l). : 

27-7-1954 onwards. 

Hostel. — There is liostel accommodation for about 250 studcaits. Four messes 
and a canteen cater for th(^ needs of the students. The Hostel Superintendent 
looks after the welfare of the students. 

Ijihrary. - A separate hall houses the College Library. It has a rich collection 
of books on various subjects of Veterinary Science and other allied seienees. 
Current scientific literature, in the form of ma|razines and ])criodicals, both Indian 
and Foreign, is made available to the students and the staff. The College brings 
out a magazine devoted to professional matters, to which the staff and the 
students contribute. 

Other Activities. — (1) A play-groimd adjoins the College and facilities are 
afforded for games and field activities. 

(2) During vacation batches of students, accompanied by staff members 
visit interesting places all over the country and observe activities in Veterinary 
Institutions in particular, thus adding to their vision and knowledge, gained 
through travel and observation. 

(3) A platoon of the Bombay N.C.C. has been allotted to the College this year. 
Many enthusiastic students had to return disappointed, because of the few seats 
allocated to this Institution. 

(4) Our College students and the staff attend the University Social Service 
Camps and their work has been well spoken of. 

(5) Students visit various established Cattle Farms and Dairies during the 
vacation and obtain a first hand working knowledge of the same. 
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Post-graduate Studics.—^’meo the College is not yet permanently atliliutecl to 
the ITniversity of Bombay, and has not yet scenred a separate Faculty, post- 
graduate courses have not been instituted so far. 

Veterinary Research. — The (government of Bombay implemented the rc- 
e.ommendation of Indian Council of Agricultural Research by sanctioning, in IDUl, a 
research scheme in Bacteriology with a special additional stalT. Similarly, 
additional stalT was provided to assist the Professor of Parasitology in conducting 
research. Lately, encouragement is given to other members of the staff to 
undertake research in their respective subjects. 

Scheme for the Study of Cattle Sterility in. Bombay State. Cireat economic loss 
annually occurs in livestock industry due to infertility and sterility. The scheme 
is therefoiv envisaged under the control of the Principal, by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research and work is in progress to investig.ite problems of (iymec- 
ological importance, including artificial insemination, in catth* and buffaloes. 
The aim of the s(‘heme is also to teach the subject to the students of th(‘ College and 
later on establish a department of Animal (iymwology and create a chair' for the 
Professor of (iyniecology. The present staff consists of a Cattle Sterility Ollicer 
and two Research Assistants. 

Advanced Training for the Members of the Staff. The (lov’^ernment of Bombay 
has sanctioned a scheme, where by two members of the staff are sent abroad annually 
for about a year to obtain higher training in the respective subjects, on Study leave 
terms. Two members of the staff have already availed themeslvs of this concession 
and two more have gone abroad his year. 


16. Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim Memorial Dental College and Hospital 


SIR CURRIMBHOY 
EBRAHIM 
MEMORIAL 
DENTAL COLLEGE 


Sir Currinfi!)hoy Ebrahim Memorial Dental College & 
Hospital, Bombay, is the oldest Dental College affiliated to 
a University in India. It is situated on the south side 
of the first and second floors of the Out Patients’ 
Department, Sir J. J. Hospital, Byculla, Bombay-8. 
It was built in 1928 and was named after Sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim, the first Baronet, who contributed a sum of 
Rs. 98,156-8-5, as part of the cost of construction of the building. The institution 
is affiliated to the University of Bombay and to the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Bombay. 


The object in establishing the College was to impart scientific training in 
Dentistry, on modern lines. Students are trained for the degree course of 
Bachelor of Dental Surgery (B.D.S.) of the University of Bombay. The 
sanctioned number of annual admissions to the First Year B.D.S. is forty. 
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On the first floor of the institution there arc : — 

The Registration Departinent, Diagnosis Department, Oral Surgery and 
Exodoutia Department, Conservation Department, Radiology Department, 
Periodontia Department, Partial Denture Department, Full Denture Department, 
Orthodontia De{>artment, Lecture Theatres and Special Surgeries. 

The second floor aec^ominodatcs college oHices, various laboratories, the 
Research De[)artm(‘nt, Department of Dental Histology and Pathology, Lecture 
Theatre, Library, Staff and Students' Rooms. 

The Dental College is an integral j)art of the (Jrant Medical Coll(*ge and J. J. 
Croup of Hospitals. As such, Dental Students have full facilities to work in the 
(Jrant Medical (‘ollege Laboratories and different departments of the J. J. (iroup of 
Hospitals. 

There is no separate hostel for this institution hut some of the students are 
acciommodated in the hostel of the Grant Medical C'ollege. The students can get 
all hospital facilities at thc‘ J. J. (iroup of Hospitals. 

The Staff of the Dental ('ollege consists of 2 Professors, 11 liCcturers, 11 
demonstrators and 8 others. In addition to these, the Professors of the (trant 
Medical College, take medical subjects. 

There is a (‘oinnion Association of the studenls of the Grant Medical ('ollege and 
Sir ('. E. M. Dental ('ollege, Bombay, and the students lake part in various social, 
cultural and other activities along with (irant Medical College students. 

There is a common (iymkhana for (irant Medical ('ollege and Sir ('. E. M. 
Dental ('ollege, Bombay. But this ('ollege sends the students separately for Inter- 
collegiate sports. 

The students of this college can take advantage of the (xrant Medical College 
liibrary, and there is also a separate library of books on dentistry at the Sir C. E. M. 
Dental College and Hospital, Bombay. 

The students are also trained for (1) the Licentiate in Dental Surgery of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay, and (2) the Fellowsliip of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay. 

The Institution is financed aiid maintained by the Government of Bombay. 
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17. Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 

The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute was founded 
in the year 1887 and is pcrliaps the oldest institution of its 
kind in India. The establishment of the Institutk' wa^, in a 
large measure, due to the great foresight and endeavour of such 
public spirited and leading citizens of Bombay as Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Menta, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, 
Budroodin Tyabjec and 1). K. Wacha, and to the support from 
the Government of Bombay, the Bombay Municipal Corporation and the* Bombay 
Millowners’ Association. 


VICTORIA 

JUBILEE 

TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE 



Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 

2. The Institute started with Diploma Courses in only two branches of 
technology, viz,. Mechanical Engineering and Textile Manufactures. From this 
modest beginning the Institute has pro ;rcssed steadily. New departments were 
added as the ne d arose for technically traimxl men in other branehes of technology. 
Thus, the addition of the Electrical Engineering Department in 1008, the Technical 
and Applied Chemistry Department in 1906 and the Sanitary Enginec'ring Depart- 
ment in 1911* marked the completion of the first phase of the Institute’s growth. 
In 1913, the Government of Bombay recognised the Institute as the Central Techno- 
logical Institute in the Provin(!e. 

3. Originally, the Institute was housed in Byculla in buildings which were 
donated for the purpose by Sir Dinshaw Mancckji Petit, Baronet. In course of 
time, the Institute’s needs out ;rew the accommodation in Byculla and, in 1923, the 
Institute was shifted to Matun ;a to its present buildings on a 16-acre site. 

4. The authorities have always aimed at raising the standard of instruction 
without sacrificing emphasis on practical training which has been the special feature 
of the courses offered by the Institute. Recent developments which have enabled 
the authorities to extend its activities and to enlarge and equip the workshops and 

7 
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the laboratories n(iore fully were solely due to the keen interest evinced by the State 
and Central Governments. 

5. In September llHb the Government of Bombay sanetioned the scheme for 
the expansion of the Mechanical and th<‘ Electrical Engineering Departments, 
making a provision of 1> lakhs of rupees for capital expenditure and Rs. 1,70,753 
for the annual recurring grant. This vc‘rv generous grant from Government enabl- 
ed the Institute* not only to make the training in the Diploma Courses more com- 
prehensiv^e* but also, to a large* extent, laid the hjundation for the De^gree Course's 
which were introelue*e*d soon after. 

0. The 1) *gr(‘e Cours(‘s in 'r. xfile T/eluology vVv‘re e*stablished in June 1916 
and those ir^ M • ‘h inie il an 1 El *:*trie:il E igineering in .Imu* 19 17, through the help 
of the Government of Bombay. 

7. The (iovermrjent of Iiulia accepted the* iveom n 'iidation of the Sarkar 
Committee that the e xisting T -chnical ln>tit ilion> ai^ I E igin ‘ering Colleges should 
be substantially ai li'd l)y tlu* C\*ntral (r ivernm *nl. 'Fhe Vi(*loria .Jubilee Technical 
Instit ite was one of t.lu' I t inst il »if i )!is sel.\*l .* I by th * All In ii i (’oaneil ‘or Techni- 
cal Education for a grant-in-aid from tin* Central C^)^ ^‘rnm ‘ut un ler the Develop- 
memt Plan. 'Fhesi* grants were* sam*lioned for (t) starling a new D.'groc course 
in ('ivil Engin(‘cring which was e'stablished at the Institute* in June 1049, (2) 
increasing admissions to the e-xisting Degr^'e Courst s iii M *ehani(*al Engineering, 
PJectrical Engine‘e*ring and Text ile Technology, and (.3) a eo-()pe‘rative‘ plan of train- 
ing with the* Deparlnu'nl of ('h(*mi(*al Tee’lmology, Cni\'e'rsily e)f Bom >ay, for 
a 4-year Degr(*e course in Clu‘mical Engineering. This e'ourse came into effect 
from June 19.jI. A j)osl-diploma course in Automobile Engineering has also 
been started from .lime* 1951 with tin* helj) of the Ch)\ e'rnment of Bombay and 
the Bombay State* Road Transport C'orporation. 

8. An iele'a of ilie rapid eleve‘lopment made by the Institute may also be had 
from the ex[)emliture incurred. Daring the last 10 years, the Government of 
Bennbay have maele available te) the Institute a total non-rc'ciirring grant te^ the 
extent of Rs. 15,99,621)/- and tiie (i'ov(*rnineut of India a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 17,05,091)/-. The* Government of Bombay have san(*tie)ncel an aelditional grant 
of Rs. 1,06,000/- per ye*ar feir rimning t ie Degree Courses in addition to their 
annual grant of Rs. 1,25,000/- for tlu* Diploma Courses. The Government of 
India have made a provision for a ceiling grant up to Rs. 2,99,000/- per annum. 
The annual biulget of the Institute which used to be Rii{)ces two and a half-lakhs 
about ten years ago, now stands at Rs. ten lakhs in round ligures. The Institute 
consists of the following live departments : — • 

1. Mechanical Engineering Department 

2. Electrical Engineering Department 

3. Civil Engineering Department 

4. Textile Manufactures Department 

5. Technical and Applied Chemistry Department. 
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There are in all 81 members of the Teaching Staff and 119 Laboratory and 
Workshop Staff. The total carpet area of the Institute is distributed as follows ; — 

Workshops .. .. .. .. 61,700 sq. ft. 

Laboratories . . . . . . . . 46,500 sq. ft. 

Drawing Offices . . . . . . 17,400 s(|. ft. 

Library . . . . . . . . 4,400 sq. ft. 

ClavSS Rooms . . . . . . . . 21,100 sq. ft. 

Staff Rooms . . . . . . . . 0,200 s(|. ft. 

Administrative Blocks . . . . 7,200 sq. ft. 

Total .. 1,67,.500 sqTft. 

9. As a result of the recent developments and rc-organisation that has taken 
place in the Institute, it will not only be possible to kec»p up the standard of teaching 
and training but facilities will also be available for (r/) carrying out advanced work 
and research, (ft) conducting Post-gradu ite Courses, and (c) und(*rtaking Industrial 
Testing and Sp(?eialiscd investigation on behalf of tlie Industry. 

10. The Institute has been aililiated to the University of Bombay sinc(‘ 10 16- 17 
for training students in Textile Manufactures leading to tiu' I)(‘grc(‘ of B. Text., 
for the Engineering Degree Courses leading to B.E. (Mech. & Elec.) from June 
1047, and for the B.Pk (Civil) from June 1040. 

11. In addition to the regular full-time day courses held for the training of 
Diploma and Degree students, the Institute holds part-time evening and Saturday 
morning classes for apprentices and persons employed in the various industries, 
for training in Engineering, Wiremen’s and Electrician’s Work, Radio Service 
Work, Spinning and Weaving. 

The total number of students attending the various courses at the Institute 
during the session 1056-57 has been as follows : — 

Degree Courses . . . . . . . . 470 students 

Diploma Courses . . . . . . . . 808 students 

Part-time Courses . . . . . . 1,035 students 

2^2l;tudents ' 

The Hostels situated in the Institute's premises, provide accommodation for 
348 day scholars. 

12. It would thus be seen that broadly speaking the Institute is working on the 
lines of a Polytechnic. The control and management of the Institute is vested in a 
Board which is an autonomous body. It consists of a Chairman and seven mem- 
bers nominated by the Government of Bombay, three members nominated by the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, two members nominated by the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, two members nominated by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, two members nominated by the All India Council for Techni- 
cal Education, a member represc iting the two Petit Memorial Trust Funds and 
the Principal as ex-officio member. The Principal of the Institute is also the 
Secretary to the Board of Management. 
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18. Toplwala National Medical College 

Dr. D. I). S .tliye, with a few other patriotic-minded 
eminent Doctors of tlie City of Bombay, started the 
NATIONAL National Jledieal Colleffc on 4th Sepf ember, in the wake 

MEDICAL oon-eooperatioii n ovement launehed by the Indian 

COLLEGE Natuaial Con{;ress in the stnifiKlc for aeliicviiiff Independence. 

The Colley** was not started in a tnagnificenl, palatial, fully- 
e<juippe«l Imildinjf, worthy of a Medical Collejic, but took its 
form in a small hired bunffulow situa(<'d at Victoria ('ross Lane. The College was 
at that time airdiated to the Tilak V'idyapith, and it was the ambition of its founders 
to conibine in it the best of tiu; West with the best of the East. 



T. plwala National Med cal College 

The late Dr. Nair’s nmnilieent endowment of B. Y. L. Nair Charitable Hos- 
pital for teaching jnirposes proved an important step in the progress of the College. 
This Hospital was opened in July, T 5)2.5, in memory of his behn ed mother, Bai 
\amnnabui L. Nair, with accommodation for 50 beds. On 28th November, 1927, 
the College erected its own buiUling in the Jetha Street from a generous gift’of the 
same philanthropist, the late Dr. A. L. Nair. The College was affiliated to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay in 1926. At that time, Dr. V. M. 
Kaikini, a well-known Surgeon of the City, was Principal of the National Medical 
College. He rendered his services with enthusiasm and efficiency till Dr. V. G. 
Rele reheved him in 1930. Dr. Rcle’s greatest achievement as Principal was 
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liquidating the debts of the College, an event worth being written in golden letters 
in the history of the College. 

After Dr. Rele, the late Dr. D. H. Dudha worked till January, 11)15, for this 
Institution with devoted zeal in the capaeity of a Prineipal. lie spent the best 
part of his life in the service of the ('ollc^gc . During all tliesc years, aslow, though 
continuous, [)rogress was being made to rais(‘ the standard and to increase the 
equipment of these two Institutions. X(*vertheless, there were no material 
changes till tlie middle of 1945. With the death of Dr. Dudha in January, 1945 
there came another dynamic personality on the scene. This was Dr, H. T. Desai 
who assumed tlu^ (‘hair of Prin(‘i})al of the College. In a short time, he ehang(xi the 
face of the College, greatly increased the financial resource's and put all the depart- 
ments on up-to-date lines. The final touch to these rapid changes c‘amc from 
another forceful personality. Dr. J. N. Karande. During his period of acting 
Prineipalship, h(‘ nc'gotiatcd in a (‘onspieuous manner for afliliation of the College 
for the M.U.,B.wS. Degree » of the Bombay Ihiiversity. After the completion of 
years, Dr. S. Fatrao suggested an idea of celebrating the “ Silver Jubilee,” 
which gave an opportunity to implement tlu^ ])lan formulated by Dr. S. Patrao to 
raise a fund to the tune of Rs. 15 lakhs reejuired for remodelling the Hospital, 
including the Nursc's' (juarters, and to carry out the necessary schemes required for 
afliliation of this Collc^ge to the University of Bombay. For this purpose an 
Expansion Committee was eonstit ited. At this time, a magriificent offer of lls. 5 
lakhs came through the efforts of Dr. J. N. Karande and Shri S. K. Patil. Shri 
Motiram Desai Topiwaila offered this amount and the College s\ibsequcntly came 
to be renamed after him as “ Topiwala National Medical College.” The Expansion 
Committee had re(‘eiv(Ml several donations varying from lls. 1,000/- to lls. 20, 000/- 
from several public ehavitics and philanthropk! men. With the zealous efforts of 
Shri S. K. Patil, the Institutions were taken over by the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration in November, 1946. The College was also affiliated to the University of 
Bombay in November 1946. 

After Dr. Karande, Dr. D. 1). Variava worked as Principal. He adorned the 
chair till the year 1949, During his regime all the departments were organised in 
accordance with the University’s retpiiremcnts. The College was also expanded. 

After his retirement, there came another dynamic personality on the scene. 
This was Dr. S. G. Vengsarkar who assumed the chair of the Dean. During the 
space of hardly 6 years, he raised the standard of the College with its departments 
to an eminent Medical Teaching Institution. 

New departments like those of Gastro-enterology, Cardiology and Preventive 
and Social Medicine were added. The College was permanently affiliated to the 
University. 

Since March 1955, Dr. L. Monteiro took over charge of the Prineipalship, 
Under his able and energetic leadership, the College and the attached Hospital are 
making rapid progress. New schemes of research projects have been launched. 
New departments of Physio-therapy and Occupational Therapy to rehab Jitate the 
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disabled have recently been started under the auspices of the United Nations 
Rehabilitation Team, 

As there is no adeejuaey of clinical facilities at the H,Y.L. Nair Charitable 
Hospital, students are sent to the Municipal General Hospital, Sion, for bed-clinics. 

The present buildin^^ is prov'n" very inadequate to provide for the ever- 
increasing aetivilit^s of tlic ColIcjLje. The Hoinb .y Municipal Corporation have, 
thertifore, aecpjired a plot adjacent to the College and plans and estimates for a 
(ive-storyed buildifi<r with modern conv^eniences, eostini^ about Rs. 20 lakhs have 
been aj)proved. 'fhe construction work is expected to start shortly. ’ When the 
building is ready for occu|)ation, the congestion felt at present will disappear. 

The present number of students is 1-50, which includes about 75 ])ost-graduate 
students. Every year 00 fresh admissions are made to the 1st M.R.,B.S. Class. 


Siddharth College of Arts and Science 

TInr Siddharth (,'o)lcg(t of Arts and S(*icnee was 
founded in June lO tO, by the People's Education Society, 
of which Dr. H. U. Ambcdkar was the Chairman. It was 
a signitieant landmark in the development of higher 
education in this city \ iider Dr. Ambedkar’s inspiring 
guidance and dynamic leadership. The principal object 
of the Society was to promote higher education among the 
lower middle classes and working classes, especially the 
Scheduled Classes. It is on the Arts side a working men’s 
c-ollcge. Modern university education was an expensive luxury, and the portals of 
the coll ge were closed to the elev^er student whose father could not ‘ foot the bill 

It is to such thwarted youth that the Siddharth College of Arts and Science has 
been a boon and a blessing. As the Arts classes are held in the morning, many 
have had the chaiu‘e to make good what they had missed. They could attend 
lectures before attending to unwueldy ledgers ; they could combine work with 
study ; they could make their earning pay for their learning. And so the College 
attracted, particularly in its early years, sober, self-made men, with that maturity 
of mind that comes from age and experience of the world. The ideals of the College 
were fittingly embodied in the name " Siddharth \ The Siddharth College of 
Arts and Science has contributed, in no small measure, towards introducing “ the 
sweetness and light ” of culture into the otherwise drab routine of the office clerk’s 
life. 



Though housed in the humble hutments at Queen’s Road, the Siddharth College 
began as a full-fledged institution, with classes up to the B.A. and B.Sc., with an 
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experienced and efiioicnt staff, a fully equipped laboratory and a considerable 
Library and a strength of 1 , tOO students on its rolls. Lt.-Col. A. H. (iajendragadkar 
was the first Principal of the College, and he piloted the institution with conspicuous 
skill and ability, till the cruel hand of death smote him down when the t'ollege was 
barely a year and a half old. It fell to the lot of Dr. V. S. Patankar, the Vice- 
Prineipal to shoulder the onerous duties and resj)onsibilities of the l^rineipal, and 
for eight years he eondueted the affairs of the Pollegt' with (piiet dignity and 
efficiency. From April 195(5, Dr. II. H. Karnik has been at tlu‘ helm of affairs, 
and with the qualities of sympathy, courage and breadth of mind that he has 
brought to bear upon the administration, tin* Follegc* may well look forward to a 
brighter vista of [)rosperity and success. 



Siddharth College of Arts & Science 

During this decade of the existence of the College, it has registered phenomenal 
progress in every direction. The record of its development makes inspiring read- 
ing. The College shifted to its present premises in Menkwa Building (now Buddha 
Bhavan) and in Albert Building (now Anand Bhavan) in June 1951. In the exam- 
inations, on the field of sports, in debating competitions and in other extra-curricular 
activities, our students have competed with the best anywhere, and have added 
lustre to the already illustrious name of ‘Siddharth’. At the various University 
Eisaminations, our scholars have secured many coy ted prizes and scholarshipis 
which are in the gift of the University. Our students with their record, qf 
academi :; achievements during these ten years from Intermediate Arts and Science 
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to M.A. and M.Sc*. make an impressive roll of honour. Every year brings to us 
its ricli harvest of distinetions at the Kombay University Examinations. 

Although the students of this ( -ollege, on the Arts side, have to stru gle against 
several handicaps, partic darlj' ag Just the time factor, they have demonstrated 
time and again that, given facilities and opportunities, they can hold tlieir own in 
tlic arena ot irit(n*>eurri(*ular activity. The College aims at imparting an all- 
round training to its students, for that alone is tlie basis of a sound liberal education. 
To promote a sense of solidarity and a spirit of camaraderie among the students of 
the C()lleg(‘, the autlioriti<!s have formed and promoted various Associations which 
include th(^ English Libirary and Debating Union, The Science Association, The 
Marathi and (bijarati Mandals, The Baz-nic-Adab, The Karnatak Association, 
The Konkani Association, The Ilimli Sahitya Mandal, The Social Service League 
and ihc Social Sciences Seminar. The Siddharth College had the distinction of 
introducing a novel feature in its programme of int rcurricular activities — the 
College Parliament, conducted on f)arty lines, which not only provides an open 
forum tor the ventilation of views of various political colour, but also serves as a 
valuable training ground for our future politicians and parliamentarians. The 
College Associations organize lectures, debates, symposia and social gatherings-* 
diversituHl programmes whore instruction is blended with entertainment. It is not 
possible' to crowd into the comf)ass of this brief review all the achievements of the 
College in the (i<‘ld of extra-(*nrrieular activity. A few highlights may be set forth. 

I he spotlight ot all-India fame was Hashed on our College in 1950 when our debating 
team secured the All India Inter-College Debating Trophy conducted by the 
College ot Commerce Union, Delhi. Among other cov(‘t(id trophies, secured by the 
College are the Brabourue Trophy for Inter-(^.ollegiate Dramatics and The Sirur 
Irophy for Iutcr-(.ollcgiatc Debate and Elocution. The various language Associa- 
tions have also given a creditable account of themselv('s in the Inter-Collegiate 
Competitions and have obtained the highest honours therein, the Dr. Purandare 
Intcr-Collegiate Elocution Trophy in Marathi, the Kanchan Trophy for Iiiter- 
Lollcgiate Elocution and Debating Competition in Kannada, the Mirza (ihalib 
Irophy for Int(ir-(-()llegiate Urdu Debating Competition, to mention but a few. 

Our students have also gathered laurels year after year on the field of sports. 
Our most conspicuous achievement in this department was the winning of the Sir 
Ibrahim Uahimtoola ( up for Intcr-Collegiate Cricket for three years in succession 
and after a lapse tor two years, we are again in possession of it. In Boxing we had 
the enviable distinction of being unbeaten champions for seven years. Among 
other awards secured by our students at various times, are the Krishna] i Dhage 
1 rophy for Inter-Collegiate Hu-tu-tu, The Balchandra Trophy for Hu-tu-tu, The 
Kaikobad Byramji Book Binder Trophy for Intcr-Collegiate Volley-Ball and the 
Sir Jredri('k Hugh S/kes Shield for Inter-Collegiate Football. 

Ten years is but a brief span in the life of an institution. The achievements of 
the College, set forth above, are not the finalities of the years behind ; they are the 
possibilities of the days ahead. They are merely the buds of promise, not the 
flowers of fulfilment. 
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20 ', M. M. Arts College and N. M. Institute of Science 



Tlie Bharatiya Viclya Bhavaii was founded by Shri 
K. M. Munslii in 1!)38 as an institute of hifjher learning 
and research in Sanskrit. Frakritie Languages, History 
and Indology. The Hhavan started tlie M. M. t’ollege of 
Arts and N. M. Institute of Science at Aiulheri in 15)16 to 
eater to the educational needs of (Greater Boinhay, with 
the help of donations reeei\ i-d through Sheth Charandas 
Meghji and Sheth (iordhandas B. Sonawala. The late 
Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel performed the opening ceremony oil l.'llh .July, 19i6. 
The College was housed in temporary structures for a few years in the beginning. 
The New Ladies’ Ilostid and Sheth Mulraj Khatau Library Hall were opened by 
Shri B. G. Kher, the then Chief Minister of Bombay, on l‘2t.h November, 15)1.8. 
The foundation stone for the new building of the College was laid by Shri K. 
M. Munshi on ‘29th November, 15).5‘2 and the new building was declared open by 
the late Shri G. S. Bajpai, (Jovernor of Bombay, on 25th July. 1953. The 
Narrondass Manordass Chhatragrarn (New Hostel) was inaugurated by Shri K. M. 
Munshi on 31st August, 1951. 



N. M. Institute of Sctencci : Andheri 
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In response to the growing? demand of the students and the general public, the 
Bhavan shifted the Arts Section of the College to Chowpatty in 1951*, near the 
central home of the Bhavan. The foundation stone for the new building for the 
Arts Section of the College was laid on 9th January, 1955, and the building was 
inaugurated by Shri K. M. Munshi on 9th July, 1955. 

The College is adiliated to teach courses in Arts and ScieiuT leading to the B.A., 
B.Se., M.A., M.Se. and Ph.I). degrees. In addition to Sanskrit, the students may 
take Ardlia-magadhi, French or Portuguese at Intermediate Arts. The subjects 
offered for B.A. (Special) are : Fnglish, Gujarati, Sanskrit, Philosophy, History, 
Kconoinies, and Mathematics. In addition to these subjects, Hindi, Maratlii and 
Ardha-magadhi are offer(*d for B.A. ((ieneral). The C^)llegc prof)oses to start B.A. 
(Special) classes in Marathi and Polities from tlie next academic year. For B.Sc., 
the students can take Chemistry, Botany or Mi(*robiology as Principal subjects and 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Mi(To-biology or Zoology as Subsidiary subjects. 

The College provides post-graduate instru(‘tion in Knglish, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Gujarati, Sanskrit, Hindi, Ardha-magadhi, Chemistry and Botany. 
The College is recognised for guiding the n'seareh work for the Ph.D. in Ardha- 
magadhi, (iujarati and Botany. 

The College encourages personal contact between the teachers and the students. 
In addition to the normal classes there is arrang(‘ment for tutorial classes in almost 
all subjects. 

One very important feature of the College is that it provides an ideal educa- 
tional campus with residential accommodation for nearly 200 students and about 
a dozen members of the teaching staff and vast open spaces for })arks, gardens and 
playgrounds. There are special grounds for (’ricket. Hockey, Football, etc., on 
the Campus. The (College proposes to construct a dozen additional staff-quarters 
during the next year. Tlu' Arts Section at Chowpatty has the unique advantage of 
the Library of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan which contains more than 50,000 
books, including many rare works and manuscripts and provides reading accom- 
modation for a big numlxT for twelve hours every day. The College libraries at 
A uiheri and Chowpatty remain open from 7-80 a.ni. to 10-30p.m. for silent study. 
The students arc encouraged to participate in the research and cultural activities 
of the Bhavan. The Kanji Khetsi Sabhagriha (Theatre) of the Bhavan, with 
a seating accommodation of 900, is available to the College whenever required. 
Besides, the College is running free classes in Dance, Dramatics and Music with the 
co-operation of the Kala Kendra of the Bhavan. 

Over and above the College Gymkhana, the College provides for a number of 
extra-curricular activities, social, intellectual and cultural, through the various 
College associations. There is a College Parliament, a Social Service League, a 
Students’ Helping Fund and the Science Seminar, which provide ample scope for 
student activities. There is also a Dramatic Club, Fine Arts Circle and an Oratori- 



cal Circle in addition to the linguistic associations for English, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Marathi, Sanskrit, Kannada and Konkani. Students are also associated witli the 
publication of the College magazine Bharati/’ The Students’ Common Room is 
furnished with a 6-valve Philips Radio-set. 

Numerous students, boys as well as girls, take advantage of the N.C.C. activ- 
ities. Shri K. M. Munshi, who is the President of the Governing Body, takes a 
very keen interest in this training and has donated a Silver Trophy for the best 
Cadet of the 8th Bombay Battalion. The Head Quarters of the latter are situated 
in the buildings of the Arts Section at Chowpatty ; while tfie Head Quarters of the 
North Branch of the Independent Company, which came into existence this year, 
are to be located at the Science Section of the College at Andheri. 

Excursions of botanical, historical, seientiiie, teclmieal and educational 
importance are very frequently arranged. Vana Mahotsava, Camp Fires, College 
Dinners, where all the members of the staff and the students participate, have now 
been established as regular annual features of the College. 

A novel feature called the The Freshers’ (’onferenee ” was inaugurated this 
year by the Rector, Shri S. R. Dongerkery, at the eommcncemcmt of the new year. 
This was followed by a series of lectures from eminent personalities. The Con- 
ference w is found to he immensely helpful in introducing the new students to the 
College atmosphere, and in infusing in them a new spirit of preparing thernselv^es 
for shouldering the great responsibilities in their future career. This Conference 
will be continued with greater vigour year after year. 

Prominent thinkers, indologists and scholars are regularly invited to 
deliver lectures. Before the commencement of the day’s work, regular prayers 
are held, where the students and the teachers participate voluntarily. 

Under the auspices of the (iita Academy, voluntary classes in Gita are con- 
ducted. Facilities are given to the students to prci)are for the three Gita Exam- 
inations held by the Gita Vidyalaya of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Exam- 
inations are held twice a year — in July and November. Tlie students who pass 
any one of these examinations are given a prize of Rs. 40/-. There arc special 
prizes for the first three students. 

A number of scholarships and free studentships, in addition to the Govern- 
ment awards, arc available. Eleven special Narrondass Manordas Charity Trust 
merit Scholarships, each of Rs. 150/- per term are awarded at present to the deserv- 
ing students of Science. Free hostel accommodation and text-books are given on 
loan to needy and deserving students. 

One Gold and three Silver Medals, called the Kulapati’s Medals, are awarded 
to the four best students of the College every year. 
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Sheth Panchobhai Sliah Gold Medal is awarded to the student of this College 
who stands first in ('hcinistry (Principal) at the B.Sc. Exami lation. 

A rolling IVopliy, tlu* Raja Maharaj Singh Trophy, is awarded for the General 
Championship in Games and Sports. Shri Rambhai Patel Trophy and Shri Manilal 
Adatia Trophy aie awarded for Inter-(!ollegiat(‘ Dramatic Com[)etition and Inter- 
collegiate Arts and Crafts Exhibition respectively. 

The College ))rovides a fi‘ec bus-service to Andheri Station to Arts students 
residing in the Coll(‘g(‘ Hostels at Andheri. 

Eminent jurists, educationists, scholars and busiiu^ssmen are on the (ioverning 
Body of th(^ C’ollegc^, which includes the following : — 

President ; Shri K. M. Munshi. Vice-Presidents : Sir H. V. Divatia, Snit. 
Lilavati Munshi. Hon, Secretaries : Shri Jasvantlal Matubhai, Shri Shrigopal 
Nevatia, Shri J. M. Harot, Shri C. fi. (iheevvala. lion. Treasurers : Shri Jagjivaii- 
das Dossabhai, Shri Shryansprasad Jain, Shri Charandas Mcgji, Shri Motilal Tapu- 
riah. lion. Director of I Ue lilmium: Shri J. H. Dave. Jt, Director of the Ban van: 
Prof. II. D. Velankjir. Registrar of the Bharan : Shri S. Raniakrishnan. Principal 
of th(* College : Dr. R. D. Adatia. 


21 Jai Hind College 
and 

Basantsing Institute of Science 

(ilnNKSlS AND IIlSTOHV 

Tins College was founded in .June 19 t8 by the ex-Professors 
of the 1). .r. Sind College, Karachi, and other education- 
ists, who migrated to Boml)ay on account of the partition of the 
country. Tliough no assets of the D. J. Sind College were 
brought, the .Jai Hind College is generally considered as the 
‘ s})iritual * siKrcessor'of the D. J. Sind College, since the majority 
of teachers at the start wxtc ex-teachers of the D.J. Sind 
College and the students also were mostly thovSe w^ho would 
have joined the D. J. Sind College if they had not migrated here. 

At first, the College was started only as an ‘ Arts ’ College up to the B.A. 
standard and functioned in the lecture-rooms of the Elphinstone College in the 
morning hours, for which permission given by the Government of Bombay. 
In the following j'^ear (19 M)), the College developed on the Science side up . to the 
Inter. Science stage and was located in a lured bungalow on Pedder JRoad. For the. 




Science section the College received a donation of Rs. 1,25,000/- from the Basant- 
sing Ainil Dharmada Trust and the College came to be named Jai Hind College and 
Basantsing Institute of Science. 

In June 1952 both the sections of the College were shifted to a new biiilding, 
specially construeted for the purpose, on lload ‘A’ Baekbuy Reelanialion on two 
plots released by the Government of Bombay. The Rehabilitation Ministry very 
kindly gave a grant of Rs. 4 lakhs and some other })hilanthrophie persons also 
helped with some donations. The balance of about. Rs. (i lakhs re(]uired for the 
building and the equipment was raised by wa}^ of loans. The new building was 
formally inaugurated bv Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. the Vice-President of the Indian 





Jai Hind College 

Special features of the New Building new building has airy and spacious 

lecture-rooms and laboratories well etpiipped with up-to-date apparatus. The 
Library is fairly well stocked with books and magazines on all subjects, and the 
College spends between Rs. 10,000/- to Rs. 12,000/- per year on new books. It has 
seating arrangements for about 100 students. It is proposed to increase the 
accommodation of the Library in the ensuing academic year. There are separate 
common-rooms for Professors, Men and Women students. There are also separate 
rooms for Heads of Departments, one room for Lecturers of each Science Depart- 
ment, and another for Demonstrators of each Science Department. In these 
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rooms the teachers meet the students and solve their difficulties. There is also 
a well-appointed Canteen, which is in char|?e of a Professor, who fixes the rates. 

Amenities* — There are (iyinkluina and other amenities for students. Hockey, 
Football and Oieket are played on the ^(rounds on the Ov^al and on the Azad 
Maidan. There is provision for indoor panics and table-tennis for both men and 
women students. It is proposed to have a eov ered Iladminton Court in the Hostel, 
whieh is being eonslrucled on a plot immediately adjoining the College. When the 
eomfdete scdieme of the IIr)st(‘l is finished, it will accommodate about 200 students 
and 10 Professors. Owing to lack of funds it is proposed to build this Hostel in 
two instalments, and by June 1957 the first part of the scheme accommodating 100 
students and 5 Prof(‘ssors is cxpcct(‘d to be finished. The (kdlegc has a beautiful 
Hall, which is very useful for l(‘ctures and d(‘batcs as also dramatic laitertainments 
of all kinds. It is us(‘d by several associations and sister-institutions, and has 
actually come to bt* a veniu* of s(‘vcral cultural activities of the City. 

National Cadet Corps. —We have 2 [)latoons for men-students in the N.C.C. 
consisting of 90 cadets and also a girls |)latoon of 00 cadets. Our record in the 
N.C.C. has throughoul l)een very satisfactory. Major T. (i. Khiibehandani is the 
Senior OlUcer in No. 1 . Circle N.C.C. and we have 0 other Odieers — Lt. K. G. Sheriar, 
Lt. 1). H. Laud and Lt. (Miss) l)ru Hingorani, all of whom arc doing excellent work. 
In the last acatlemic y(‘ar IJ/O H.S. Israni of this College was adjudged the best 
N.C.C. Cadet in the whole Hattalicm, and Cadet G. M. Daboo as the b(‘st First Year 
Cadet. Sev'cral students take adxantage of the open units of the N.C.C. viz* 2nd 
Hombay Hattcrv N.C.(\, 1st Hombav Naval Wing N.(\C., 1st Bombay Air Squad- 
ron N.C.C. 

Honorary Doctors. — There are 2 Medical Advisers, Dr, A. J. Va/Jrani, M.D., 
and Dr. G. S. Panmani, M.B.,B.S., vvlio give free medical advice to the Staff and 
students of the College. 

Student Societies. — Tlu* College has the following five Student Societies : 

(1) The (rvinkhana, (2) The Social and Dramatic Union, (3) The Literary 
and Debating Society, (4) The Reading Room, and (5) The College Magazine. 

In addition to these we have the following academic and cultural groups : — 

(1) The Philosophy Group, (2) The History Group, (3) The Chemical Society, 
(4) The Biological Society, (5) Tlie Kconomics Association, (6) The Hindi Parishad, 
(7) The Sindhi Circle, (8) The Gujarati Sahitya Mandal, (9) The Marathi Wangmaya 
Mandal, and (10) the Kannada Sangha, 

All the Student Societies and the Academic and Language Groups work under 
senior and experienced Professors and are fully active. Dramatic Entertainments 
are a special feature of this College and for the last three years we have been having 
what is known as the ‘ Festival of Drama ’ comprising Dramatic Entertainments 
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in all the regional languages, inclusive of Hindi. Our standard has been sufficiently 
high and it is hoped that tlicse Dramatic Entertainments will help in recovering 
the ‘ lost ’ art of drama in India. They afford recreation to the students and also 
bring about a closer contact between the teaclier and the taught. As a matter 
of fact, every effort is made in this College to establish contact between the teachers 
and the students. For personal guidance each division of each class is placed in 
charge of a Professor, who acts as tlie ‘ guide, philosopher and friend ’ of the 
members of his group. 

Affiliation, — From the academic year 1955 the College has been granted 
permanent alhliation in the following subjects 

Akts 

n,A, General and Special : English, E(‘onomies, History, Philosophy and 
Mathematics. 

R,A, General : Sindhi, Marathi, (riijarati and Hindi, 

ll,Se, Principal : dieniistry, Hotany and Mathematics. 

B,Sc. Subsidiary : Physics, Botany and Zoology. 

This Colh'ge jiarticipatcs in the post-graduate teaching in the following 
subjects : 

M.A. : English, History, Philosophy, Mathematics, Hindi and Sanskrit. 

M.Sc. : Chemistry, Mathematies and Botany. 

The College premises arc used by the University for M.A. and M.Sc, lectures 
in the above subjects. 

Though primarily meant for ‘ displaced ’ students, ‘ non-displaced ’ students 
are freely admitted to the College and the College has a cosmopolitan atmosphere 
which is of great advantage to everybody concerned. 

During the short period of its existence the College has won a considerable 
reputation and has achieved laurels in both the academic and extra-(*urrieular 
fields. The results at the University have been progressively satisfactory, and we 
have seeured some University awards and prizes in Inter-Collegiate Sports and 
cultural contests. All this is mainly due to the College having from the very start 
several senior and experienced Professors. 
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22. D. & H. National and W. A. Science College 


Ilishi Dayarain and Seth Hassaram National College 
and Seth VVassianiull Assoinull Science College, Bandra, 
Bortihay ‘20, popularly known as the National Colles,e, 
Handra, is a standing testimony to t'le undaunted spirit of 
the Sind Hindus who wer(‘ u[)rooted from their hearths and 
homes in the disturb !n(*es that followed in the wake of the 
partition of India. This College has grown to be, in point 
of numbers, the biggest in suburban Bombay, and the 
building put up by it was probably the first College 
building erected in Bombay since tlu^ Second World War. The establishment of 
the National Coll go lias resulted in the dev'elo|)m(*nt of an entire (piartor in Bandra 
which was formerly jnnghi and swamps. Among otluT things, the College has 
reason to he proud of its Badminton Court- ))erha|)s the best in the Bombay 




D. & H, National and W. A. Science College 

Colleges — and the spacious VVatumull Hall which will soon be completed and 
furnished. The Tahilram Kishinehand Hostel, attached to the College, has 
proved a boon not only to Bombay students but also to overseas students of 
Indian and African origin. The Women’s Wing of the Bombay N.C.C. has fixed 
its headquarters in the National College, Bandra. 
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This College is a successor to, and a re-incamation of, two stately Colleges (the 
Dayaram Gidumal National College and the Hassaram Rijhumal College of Com- 
merce and Economics) on the bank of the Phuleli in Hyderabad Sind, which minis- 
tered to the educational needs of that historic and progressive city in prc-Partition 
India. 

A rather swift and dramatic series of events in the last months of the fateful 
year 1947 put a closure on these two Colleges and forced the Staff, Students, and the 
management to migrate to India. It all began with the Muslim refugees taking 
forcible possession of the Colleges in early September 1947 and smashing everything 
that provoked their ire, including Mahatma Gandhi’s bust at the entrance. Prof. K 
M. Kundnani who was acting as Principal of the D. G. National College and Secretary 
of the Collegiate Board, transferred some records of the College to Bombay under 
extremely difficult circumstances. The Hyderabad Sind National Collegiate 
Board began to function in Bombay under the capable chairmanship of Mr. H. G. 
Advani, Barrister-at-Law and decided to start an Arts-Science College. There were 
hundreds of “ refugee ” students to be found in the city who could not obtain 
admission to the existing Colleges, and the Board commissioned its energetic and 
resourceful Secretary to secure a plot for the much needed College. In February 
1949, i.e. almost one whole year after migration from Sind, Principal Kundnani 
was able to finalise the project and make an announcement that a new College would 
start its career in Bandra, the place of tapasaya of Rishi Dayaram Gidumal from 
the beginning of the academical year 1949-1950 i.e. in June 1949. He was as good 
as his word and the citizens of Bandra wondered to see a big College building com- 
pleted in the course of four or five months only, fitted in every respect to satisfy 
the University requirements for an Intermediate Arts-Science College. The 
names of the two great Sindhis associated with the Board’s Colleges in Sind — Rishi 
Dayaram Gidumal and Seth Hassaram Rijhumal (Mahbubani) — were linked with 
the new College, and the inaugural ceremony was performed by Dr. P. V. Kane, then 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. A great deal of the success achieved by Prin- 
cipal Kundnani was due to the encouragement he received from the President of 
the Board. It was Mr. H. G. Advani who got some leading Sindhi merchants 
interested in the Board’s idea of founding a College for refugee students, chief 
among them the House of Wassiamull, the House of Kishinchand Chellaram, and 
the Watumull Foundation. The house of Wassiamull gave a handsome donation 
for the Science Wing of the College (fitly named as Wassiamull Assomull Science 
College) and the Ladies’ Room (named after Mrs. Kunjabai Gopaldas of the Wassia- 
mulls), the munificence of the House of Kishinchand Chellaram provided the Tahil- 
ram Kishinchand Hostel and several scholarships, while the Watumull Foundation 
endowed scholarships of the value of Rs. 500 a year and also contributed a large 
sum for the building of a Hall and Theatre (which will soon be completed). Among 
others who helped, may be mentioned Bhai Pratap Dialdas, a former President of 
the College Board in whose deceased brother’s name stands the Narain Hall of the 
College, and mukhis Wadhumal and Fatechand, Trustees of the Bagomal Trust 
who paid a liberal donation for the Library Hall (named as Mukhi Bagomal Hot- 
chand Library) and the Mahatma Gandhi Reading Room. The Ministry of Re- 
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habilitation made a total grant of Rupees two lakhs, making it possible for the 
College to have an up-to-date Badminton court, opened by Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, 
then Union Minister for Rehabilitation. The Bombay Government showed their 
appreciation of the College by sanctioning some token grants. 

The (!ollege was designed from the beginning to be a full-fledged Arts-Scienee 
College (and to develop other Faculti(‘s as well, notably Engineering), but the 
original building was a modest struetunj fitted for an Intermediate College only. 
In the first year (1949-50) there were only 250 students in the Arts Section (which 
worked in the mornings) and 200 in the Scdenec! Section (which worked as a day 
College). But in the course; of only one year (*xtensions were made; so that in June 
1950 the (!ollege became a first grade Arts and Science College. It ean accom- 
modate over two thousand students and has courses of study in Arts up to the 
M,A. standard, B.A. Speci il or Honours courses ha vdng been instituted in English, 
Marathi, History, Economics and Philosophy. The languages tauglit are Sindhi, 
Urdu, Gujarati, Sanskrit, Ereneh, Persian. On the Science side the College 
provides facilities for research in dicmistry for M.Sc. and Ph.D. students and has 
B.Sc. courses in Chemistry as Principal, and in Physics and Biology as subsidiary 
subjects. 

The Coll(;ge building is a massive and impressive structure and has grown in 
response to the growing needs of the alumni. It stands on big tract of ground, 
leased to the ( ollege for t)99 years on an annual rental of Rs. 12,000. It stands at 
the junction of the Vithalbhai Patel Road (formerly called the Linking Road), 
and the College Road and is easily reached from the Ghodbunder Road on which 
buses ply for suburban Bombay. One wdng is occupied on the ground floor by the 
canteen and Stiidcnts’ Room, on the first floor by the M.Se. Chemical Laboratory, 
on the second floor by the Narain Hall, and on the third by the Biological Lab- 
oratory and Museum. The main wing of the College building has the Physical 
Laboratories, Chemical Laboratories and Class-rooms, while the latest built wing 
contains the Colbge OHice, the Principal’s OlHec, the unfinished Hall, the Badmin- 
ton Court, and the Library and the Reading Room. The Principal’s quarters arc 
in the south-east corner adjoining a pool of water which now is in the process of 
being covered up with earth. Fine lawns border the College and fill the vacant 
space in front of the College building. The College was lucky to secure at the very 
start a big adjoining piece of ground on lease from the Bandra JIunicipality to serve 
as a playground and a park. 

Extra-curricular activities form an important feature in the life of the Bandra 
National College. The possession of a playground near the College has naturally 
interested the students in outdoor games like Cricket, Hockey and Football ; the 
Badminton Court is of course, a never-failing attraction. Besides the regular 
activities such as the College Literary and Debating Societies, the Reading Room, 
the magaz'ne, the Dramatic Society, there arc plenty of other activities and groups 
and Associations to develop intellectual curiosity and social spirit in the students. 
A qualified lady-teacher teaches Dancing to ladies as part of Physical Instruction. 
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The N.C.C. is popular in this College with both men and women, specially the latter. 
The 1956 annual camp of the N.C.C, was held in the College grounds. Students of 
the National College are encouraged to take part in cultural activities and nation- 
building pursuits, such as Community and Welfare projects. The College had the 
gratification this year to see its students coming to the top in the Hindi Radio 
Play in the Inter-University Youth Festival held in the capital. 

A speciality of this College is the large number of frec-studentships offered to 
needy students, irrespective of caste, creed or sex, special attention being paid to 
‘‘refugee” students living in camps. ^The Professors of the College contribute 
monthly from their salaries to the Students’ Rrotherhood Fund which supplies 
books on loan to poor students. The two-fold aim of the College is firstly that 
which is indicated by its motto — Play the Game — and secondly that which is in- 
herent in its title “ National 

For the first five years of its existence (194*9 to 1954) Prof. K. M. Kundnani 
remained as the Principal of the College, and Prof. L. H. Ajwani worked as 
Vice-Principal. In 1954 Principal N. R. Butani, former Principal of Uayaram 
Jcthnial Sind College, Karachi, took over the administration of the College. 
He is assisted by a staff of about fifty Professors, Lecturers, Demonstrators and 
Tutors. The College continues to be under the management of the Hyderabad 
Sind National Collegiate Board, headed by Mr. H. G. Advani, Bar-at-Law. 



23. D. G. Ruparel College 

The Ruparel College, situated on the Tulsi Pipe Road in 
Dadar (West), is an Institution run by the Modern Educa- 
tion Society, Poona. The Modern Education Society, Poona, 
was founded in 1932. This Society started in the same year its 
first Institution, namely. The Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona. 
In 1938, the Society founded its second Institution the Sir 
Cusrow Wadia Institute of Electrical Technology. It decided 
to extend its field of activity to Bombay by establishing there in 
the first instance a full grade Arts and Science College. 


In grateful appreciation of the keen interest shown by Seth Gordhandas 
Jadavji Ruparel and Seth Naraindas Jadhavjee Ruparel of M/s. Doongarsee 
Gangjee & Sons of Bombay, the Society has, with their consent, named the College 
“ The Doongarsee Gangjee Ruparel College.” 

Growth . — The College which was started in 1952 was affiliated to the Bombay 
University for one year, in the first instance, for the teaching of courses leading to 
the Intermediate Arts and Science Examinations. This affiliation was extended 
in the following year to the courses leading to the B.A. General and Special and 
the B.Sc. Examinations for a period of two years. 
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In the year 1055, it was granted permanent affiliation. 

This is perhaps the first Institution to get permanent affiliation after a short 
period of three years since its inception in the history of the Bombay University. 

Subsequent to the permanent affiliation, we made an application for the exten- 
sion of affiliation for teaching Philosophy (Special) and German and Ardha-magadhi 
(General) to the B.A. classes and Geography (Principal) to the B.Sc. class and the 
same was granted from the academic year 1056-57. 




D. G. Ruparel College (Science Wing) 

Special features,— (a) Site — The College is at a distance of only a few' minutes 
walk from Shivaji Park and other neighbouring .areas of Dadar (West) and Mahini. 
Students from Worli in the South and Bandra and other suburbs in the North can 
reach the college by convenient bus and local train service, 

(h) Convenient timings of lectures for employed students : — In order to enable 
employed students to take ITniversity education, the College made special arrange- 
ments by holding lectures in two shifts (morning and evening) for Arts students. 

(c) Tutorials : — Since its inception the College started the tutorial system in 
certain subjects up to the Intermediate stage in order that students should receive 
individual attention. In view of the fact that the students passing the S.S.C. 
Examination in 1956 were taught English only for four years during their school 
stage, this college has started from this year special tutorials in English to raise their 
standard of English and to enable them to cope with their University studies. 

(d) From the year 1055-56, this college introduced the system of free medical 
examination of students in the first year classes. A panel of doctors, headed by 
Dr. R. K. Vaze, D.O., M.B.,B.S., carried out this work and the medical exam- 
ination report on the health of each student was sent to his/her parents with a 
request to take proper action in the light of the report. 

The importance of a thorough medical check-up of college students has been 
accepted by one and all. It was in view of this that the college took the initiative 
in the matter and revived the practice of medical examination. 
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Courses of Study. — F.Y. Arts and Intermediate Arts : In addition to the 
compulsory subjects, the College has made provision for the teaching of Sanskrit, 
Ardha-magadhi, French, German and Persian as classical or Modern European 
languages on the Arts side, and Marathi, Gujarati, Urdu, Hindi and Kannada as the 
Modern Indian languages both for Arts and Science up to the Intermediate stage. 



D. G. Ruparel College (Arts Wing) 

The College provides courses of instruction as laid down by the Bombay 
University for the B.A. (General and Special) and B.Sc. (Principal and Subsidiary) 
Examinations as given below : — 

B.A. {General and Special) : English, Sanskrit, Marathi, Philosophy and 
Economics. 

B.A. (General): French, German, Ardha-magadhi, Gujarati, Hindi, 
History and Geography. 

B.Sc. (Prmcipal and Subsidiary) : Physics, Botany, Mathematics and 
Geography. 

B.Sc. (Principal) : Chemistry. 

B.Sc. (Subsidiary) : Zoology. 

Students Activities. — The student population of the colleges in Bombay comes 
from various provinces in the country. In view of this fact, our college has 
different Associations of students. The various language associations present 
variety entertainment in their respective languages during the Language Day 
Celebrations every year. We have Debating Union, the student members of which 
represent our college in debates in regional languages. The Students’ Welfare 
Department organises trips and excursions for the students to places of historic 
importance and educational interest. It also conducts a Book-Bank and the 
Students’ Mutual Aid Fund. From this fund, help in the form of cash, books and 
clothes is given to poor and deserving students every year. This Department has 
also taken project work in hand since 1954. A village named ‘ Jambul ’ in the 
Kalyan Taluka has been adopted by the College, and a scheme of Welfare Work 
has been planned. A batch of students under the guidance of a member of the 
staff is sent to this village every vacation. 
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Some of the students also took part in the Inter-collegiate Works Camp organs 
ised by the University in the year 1955. 

N.C.C , — We have one Company consisting of cadets of the Infantry. 
As more students have shown their willingness to join the N.C.C., we have «approach- 
ed the N.C.C. authorities to increase the strength of the Infantry. Some of the 
students are also members of the Air and the Naval Wings. From the year 1955-50 
a Girls’ Detachment has been added to the N.C.C. We have Lt. M. N. Vakharia 
and 2nd Lt. P. S. Sabnis as the oflieers of the Boys’ N.C.C. and 2nd Lt. Miss D’Mello 
as the Ofllccr for the Girl Cadets. 

Amenities to students.- -There is an extensive playground adjoining the College, 
where outdoor games such as (ticket, Hockey, Volleyball and Basket Ball are 
played. It is a pleasant sight in the ev^cning to see the large groups of students 
practising and playing games such as Hockey, Basketball, Hu-tu-tu, Tenikoit 
and many others. Under the able guidance of the Director of Sports, the students 
are doing well in the field of sports — Inter-collegiate and Inter-University as well. 

The College has now a canteen of its own. It provides the students with fresh 
eatables and drinks at moderate rates. The canteen is run by the College as one 
of its Departments. 

185 seats arc available at a time for reading facilities that have been made 
available in the College Library. Tlic Library is kept open from 7-80 a.m. to 
9-0 p.m. on all weekdays and during the examination season, it is kept open till 
11 p.m. on all days, including Sundays. Several class-rooms in the Arts Building 
are kept open throughout the night to enable students to carry on their individual 
studies even after the Library is closed. Students living in crowded localities 
round about the College consider this facility as a great boon. 

Post-graduate Work . — The College has made provision for Post-graduate 
studies in Chemistry (Organic and Inorganic) and Physics. 

We have approached the Government of India — Ministry of Education with a 
request to extend financial help for the development of facilities for Post-graduate 
education and Research in basic sciences. 

Library . — The Library occupies half of the first floor of the Arts Building and 
covers an area of 4,880 square feet. 185 students can sit at a time in the Library 
Hall for reading purposes. Tlie total number of volumes now stands at 17,963. 
The College also subscribes for about one hundred periodicals. The nature of the 
collections is scientific, (pure) literary and general. 
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24. The Department of Architecture, Sir J. J. School of Art 

An important outcome of the Great International Kxhihi- 
THE DEPART- tiou held in London in 1851 was the movement wdiieh 
resulted in the establishment of the Schools of Art throughout 
J "j SCHOOL England. The public discussion which accompanied this 
OF ART movement led to proposals l)eing made to establish similar 

schools of art in India. No practical steps, however, were taken 
in Bombay towards realising these proposals until 1853, when Sir Jamshotjee 
Jejeebhoy, the First Baronet, offered to contribute Rs. 1,00,000 towards the endow- 



Sir J. J. School of Art 


ment of a School of Art, provided the Honourable Court of Directors of the East 
India Company agreed to erect a suitable building for the purpose, and to procure 
from England a Master competent to teach Drawing,* Design and Modelling. 
Correspondence of a somewhat protracted nature took place before Sir Jamshetjee 
Jejeebhoy’s offer was accepted, but in 1856 an agreement was arrived at, and a 
committee was appointed to manage the School, under the Chairmanship of Sir 
William Yardley, Chief Justice of Bombay. 
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The first classes for drawing were opened early in 1857 under the temporary 
direction of Mr. Payton, a resident in Bombay. The building in which the classes 
were held was the Elphinstone Institution and their duration was two hours daily. 
In accordance with the agreement with Sir Jamshetjec Jcjeebhoy, the Dire:*tors 
of the East India Company engaged the services of Mr. Terry — a draughtsman and 
engraver — as permanent drawing master. Mr. Terry arrived in Bombay in the 
autumn of 1857 and at once added, to the drawing classes in already established, 
classes for Design and Engraving. These additions to the existing classes necessi- 
tated the removal of the school to a larger building and to meet the requirements a 
vacant house in Abdul Rehman Street was lent by Sir Jamshetjec Jejeebhoy. 
Here classes were carried on for several years without any marked progress being 
made until 1865 when the first development occurred. This took the form of 
establishment of three ateliers for decorative painting, modelling and ornamental 
wrought-iron work respectively, Mr. Griffiths, a decorative painter, Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling, C.I.E. a modeller and Mr. Higgins, a decorative iron Worker, were brought 
from England to superintend the working of these classes and they arrived in 
Bombay in the latter end of 1865. The house hitherto used for the drawing classes 
being found inadequate for the accommodation of these ateliers a large piece of 
ground situated on the northern part of the Maidan was allotted by Government 
for the purposes and temporary buildings were erected. To this site the drawing 
classes under Mr. Terry were removed at a later date. 

The engagement of Messrs. (Jrilfiths, Kipling and Higgins was of a temporary 
character and each exercised an independent control over his own department, the 
general management being still undertaken by a Committee. In 1868 Mr. Higgins 
died and owing to the difficulty in filling his post the ornamental wrought-iron atelier 
was closed. The painting and modelling sections continued under direction of 
Mr. Griffiths and Mr, Kipling and from these much excellent work was forthcoming. 
Students trained in the former executed an extremely valuable series of full sized 
copies of the wall paintings in the cave temples of Ajanta and in the latter, models 
for the ornamental carving of the University Building, the Victoria Terminus and 
many other public buildings were executed. In 1880, Mr. Lockwood Kipling 
resigned his post upon his appointment as Principal of the May School of 
Art at Lahore. The system of management by a committee had proved un- 
satisfactory. The independent control of each atelier by the Professor in charge and 
the want of coordination between these ateliers and the drawing classes under 
Mr. Terry had led to the inharmonious working of the whole scheme. To meet 
these defects Government decided to assume entire control of the institution, to 
become responsible for the cost of its upkeep, to arrange for the appointment of an 
adequate staff of professors and instructors and to undertake the erection of per- 
manent and suitable buildings for the accommodation of the several departments. 
The School of Art accordingly became a Government Institution under the Educa- 
tion Department and a Budget allotment was made for its maintenance. Mr. Grilfith 
was appointed Principal, and Drawing School and Painting and Modelling ateliers 
were combined under one roof and the present building was erected by Government 
at a cost of nearly Rs. 2,00,000. Mr. Terry retired from his post as Superintendent of 
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the Drawing School but was permitted by Government to establish pottery works in 
the School of Art compound. On the retirement of Mr. Terry from India, tlie works 
were incorporated into the School of Art as a separate Department. Classes for 
Drawing, Painting, Modelling and Architecture were organised and a class for the 
training of Drawing teachers in Government High Schools and in aided schools was 
instituted. To assist in these developments a special European Professor, 
Mr. E. Greenwood was enlisted in England and with his assistance Drawing 
Examinations for pupils in High Schools were instituted and arrangements for the 
inspection of Drawing classes were undertaken by the ollieials of the School of 
Art. In the meantime one important function of the School, that of assisting the 
indigenous arts and crafts of Western India, had not been lost sight of, and a 
development in this direction was made. In 1891, during the Governorship of 
Lord Reay, the Ileay Art Workshop was established with an adequate staff and 
range of modern workshops. The cost of these buildings was Rs. 47,000. In 1895 
Mr. Grfflths retired after thirty years’ service in India and was succeeded as 
Principal by Mr. Greenwood in 1896 who held the post for a very short time, retiring 
in consequence of ill-health. He was succeeded by Mr. Cecil Burns. 

With the advent of Mr. Burns as Principal a new era dawned for the School as 
during the sixteen years of his Prineipalship the developments were in the direction 
of modernizing the system of teaching in the School of Art and indirectly in the 
High Schools of the Presidency and in improving the design and te(*hnical methods 
employed in the Reay Art Workshops. Much of the credit of these improvements 
goes to Mr. Robotharn, the then Vice- Principal of the School, to accomplish these 
objects the Drawing and Painting and Modelling (’lasses were reorganized while a 
special School of Architecture was established under a qualified architect Mr, R. W. 
Cable, A.R.I.B.A., with a staff of Lecturers including the Consulting Architect and 
Assistant Architects to Government and Professional Architects practising in 
Bombay. Examinations in Drawing were instituted and an Inspector of Drawing 
and Craftwork was appointed to organise these examinations and to inspect the 
Drawing classes in High Schools and aided schools throughout the Presidency. 
To assist the applied arts a range of Laboratories and Studios was erected in 1909 
during the Governorship of Lord Sydenham for the advanced study of craftwork. 
The first of the artistic industries taken in hand had been that of pottery, the work 
being carried on by a specially appointed Professor and a small staff. The cost of 
these buildings was Rs. 98,000 while other buildings costing altogether Rs. 75,000 
have been erected. But strangely enough in 1926 the pottery section was abolished 
as a measure of retrenchment. Mr. Burns retired in 1918 and Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon succeeded him as Principal in 1919. 

In 1924 the architectural section came under the control of Mr. Claude Batley, 
A.R.I.B.A., after the retirement of Mr. R. W. Cable. Ifi 1929 Government sanc- 
tioned the institution of an Atelier Class in Architecture in order to assist those 
sitting for the final R.I.B.A. Examination which is nOw held in Bombay under the 
auspices of the Indian Institute of Architects by the R.I.B.A. Examination Board in 
India. Day classes were inaugurated to amplify the morning class teaching. 
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The study of the tiude from life was introduced for tfic first time. It may be 
said that Mr, Solom()u introduced the subject of Indian Art in the School with a 
view to K*''**^^ scope to the decorative instinct inlierent iti the Indian students side 
by side with the realistic aids to study afforded by the Life classes ; a class of Indian 
Dccorativ^e Paint inj^r was inaut^urated and a class for Mural Painting with special 
(Jovernment Sehohirships was also added. The mural class had executed decora- 
tions for many public and priv ate buildings and painted the ceiling and panels of a 
specially constructed Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley in 1924. 
Government Diplomas in Painting, Modelling and Ar(*hitectnre at the end of the 
final examination in each section were introduced. 

The School of Art in all its branches has of late years enjoyed the patronage of 
successive (iovernors of Rornbay and largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wilson, 
the tiovernment of India inaugurat'd a competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for 
the decoration of wall spaces in the New Huildings at New Delhi. The result of 
the competition was notified in October 1928, when five artists of Bombay and the 
students of the Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were commissioned to paint 
Mural decorations in the New Secretariat buildings. The Bomliay School undertook 
the decoration of Committee Room ‘A’ (in the North Block) and the paintings which 
were executed in oils on canvas were finished and sueeessrully plat'cd in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of Septembej' 1929. 

It was felt for a very long time that the department of art should have an 
indepcnd(‘nt Director and the subject of art education be placed under such Director. 
To give effect to this view in April 1929 the Government of Bombay (!on v erted the 
Sir J. J. School of Art at Bombay into a Department indepeiuhait of the Director 
of Public InstriKftion and Mr. (rladstone Solomon who was uj) to that time Principal 
became the Director. 

In the year 19f‘}l a Retrenchment Committee known as The Thomas Com- 
mittee ” was appointed by the Ch»vernment of Bombay to find out ways and means 
of all-round retrenchment. Strangely enough, tliis Committee made a recom- 
mendation to close down the School altogether as a mcasun' of retrenchment. But 
the popularity of the School was so great and the public feeling was so mucli in- 
flamed at this recommendation that the Government was forced to reject it. 

Mr. Solomon retired in 19;3fl and Mr. C. R. Gerrard succeeded him. About 
this time the wave of modernism had also come over India audit had its effect on 
the School. The im[.ortancc of commercial art vva; also asserting itself. 
The Commercial Art Section in the School which had already been started was 
given special importance during the time of Mr. Gerrard who was himself a 
Commercial artist. 

Mr. Gerrard retired in 1946 and was succeeded by the first Indian Director Mr. V. 
S. Adurkar. After the abolition of the post of the Director, the post of the Dean 
of the School of Art was created which was filled by Shri Welingkar and 
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Shri Taraporewala. The present Dean of the School is Shri J. D. Ooiulhalekar who 
was appointed to the post in July 1953. 

The School at present has the following six fiill-lled^ed departments: — 

1. Drawing and Painting 

2. Seultptiire and Modelling 

3. Arts and Crafts 

4. Teacher Training 

5. Arehiteeturc‘ 

(). Ap|)lied Art. 

The Department of Arehiteetiire was alliliated to the University of Jiombay in 
1952 for teaching courses leading up to the Ilaehelor of Arehite(‘ture degree. 

The School has a main library which contains a collection of reference books 
for art students studying in various departments. There is a special librarian in 
charge of superv^ision. There is also a library in th(‘ Department of Architecture 
with a librarian in charge of supervision. 

The School has its Gymkhana which conducts number of sports activities under 
its auspices including annual sports and participation in University Sports and 
Tournaments, 

There is also a Central Students’ Organization known as ‘ Padrna ’ for tlie 
purpose of encouraging educational, social and cultural activities. 

This institution has always been in the forefront in the field of art and has 
played an important role since its inception in all art activities, not only in Bombay 
but in the whole of India. 

The Institution completed hundred years of its existence in January 1957, 
celebrated its centenary. 


25. Siddharth College of Commerce and Economics 


The Siddharth College of Commerce and Economics 
is one of the several institutions conducted by the 
People’s Education Society, Bombay, whose founder 
Chairman was Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. The launching of 
the Society in 1946 will be remembered as a landmark 
in the development of University Education in the 
City of Bombay. It was the result of the keen interest 
and passionate urge felt by Dr. Ambedkar to promote higher education 
amongst the backward classes and the lower middle classes in society to 


SIDDHARTH 
COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 
AND ECONOMICS 
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whom the expensive luxury of college education w^as denied because of 
their financial backwardness. It was mainly to throw open the portals of 
the University to young men and w'omen coming from these strata of society 
that Dr. Ambedkar started the Siddharth College in 1946 in the humble hutments 
near Marine Lines rented from the Government. The venture proved a tremendous 
success in a short time, as could be seen from sterling achievements in the curricular 
and extra-curricular activities of the alumni. Thousands of ambitious young men 
and women were attracted to the Institutions, as it made possible for them to 
make themselves the real architects of their fate. The main feature of attraction 
was the arrangement to hold the Arts Classes in the morning which enabled the 
earner of bread in the aft(^rnoo!i to become a learner in the morning. 


a_. ' » 



Siddharth College of Commerce and Economics 


The progressive march of achievements of the Society was highlighted by its 
acquisition of two imposing buildings in the Fort area viz., Buddha Uhavan (former- 
ly known as Menkwa Building) and Anand Bhavan (formerly known as Albert 
Building). The Society moved the seat of its activities to these buildings in 1951. 

In spite of the phenomenal success of the Arts and Science College, Dr. Ambed- 
kar was not satisfied, because although liberal education in Arts and Science was 
brought within the reach of good many, there still was a section of young men who 
were desirous of acquiring proficiency in professional courses. The city of Bombay 
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is the nerve centre of Commercial and Industrial activity of this country. Hun- 
dreds of students seeking admission to commerce courses were disappointed at the 
lack of facilities and were driven to take courses of studies which they otherwise 
did not like. A need for a Commerce College was keenly felt and Dr. Ambedkar 
launched the new College of Commerce and Economics, called the Siddharth College 
of Commerce and Economics in June, 1053. 

The Commerce College was inaugurated by Shri Mangaldas Pakvasa, the 
Ex-Governor of M.P., on 20-6-1953 and the College sessions were held in Anand 
IJhavan from ll-O:) a.m. To begin with, provision was made to teach courses up to 
Intermediate Commerce Examination and permission was granted to admit 150 
students in the F.Y. Com. and 75 students in the Inter. Com. Class, There were 
in all 185 students on the roll during the first year of the College. The College was 
fortunate in securing the services of experienced staff and the able guidance and 
initiative of its first Principal G. U. Dalvi. Principal Dalvi had to lay down 
the reins of his office at the close of the second year of the College, when he pro- 
ceeded to England for higher studies. When he left, the number of students had 
risen to four hundred and there was expansion in all directions. 

Prof. J. C. Bal, an experienced professor of long-standing, and formerly of the 
Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay, took over from Principal Dalvi in June, 
1955 and became its Principal. The College entered the third year of its existence 
with the introduction of additional classes leading up to the B.Com. Examination 
and became a full-fledged College with 650 students on its rolls. Anand Bhuvan 
was found insufficient to meet the needs of the growing Collcg.^ and the Society 
succeeded in securing additional accommodation in Sukhadwala Building. In the 
fourth year of its career the College has grown almost to its full stature with 770 
students on its rolls. 

During the brief span of four years of its existence there has been an all- 
round and progressive expansion of the activities of this College. The number of 
students is steadily increasing with a consequential increase in the staff*. The 
College possesses a well-equipped library, which also is developing fast. The 
students are not only encouraged in their curricular pursuits but opportunities are 
also afforded to develop other latent attributes in them. They are encouraged to 
participate in debates, dramatics, fine arts as well as social work. The students, 
under the guidance of the members of the teaching staff, have organized literary 
associations in the English, Marathi, Gujarati and Hindi languages as also an 
Association like the Commerce Association which helps the students to study the 
practical aspects of Commercial Organizations in the metropolis. 

Our students also participate in inter-collegiate Elocution Competitions. In 
the current year this College team was awarded the first prize in the Gujarati 
Dramatic Competition conducted by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Our students 
also received practical initiation in social work by attending the Social Service 
Camps conducted by the University. 
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The students have also organized a social service nucleus in the College by start- 
ing “Students’ Own Service” ; whose aims are to render financial, medical and 
other assistance to the needy stjidents. The Service also conducts a Students’ 
Cooperative Stores which supplies text-books and stationery to the students at 
fair prices. 

The College has been paying e(|ual attention to the physical dev^elopment of its 
students along with their mental discipline. The students arc given physical train- 
ing under a specially trained instructor and op])ortunity is also provided for their 
participation in various sports, 'rhesc activities arc conducted through specially 
organized (Jymkhana Department. The students participate every year in the 
various rntcr-Collegiate Tournaments and Sports. One of our students carried 
away the coveted “ (lovernor’s Cup ” and two other trophies in the Annual Athletic 
Sports of the Bombay University in 19.‘5.'5-.56; 

Students of the College arc doing fine with their senior colleagues in the Arts 
and Science College in the ‘ D ' Company of the N.C.C. In their Camp at Maha- 
baleshwar in lOSS, the Company was placed first in the Line Dressing and best 
Platoon Drill Competition. The Annual College Sports and Gymkhana Day also 
help to create enthusiasm among the students in the field of sports. 

One attractive feature of this College is its Annual Social Gathci'ing. The 
students organize a variety entertainment })rogrammc and dramatic competition in 
dilferent languages. A silver trophy is awarded to the best drama. 

During the brief course of the last four years this institution attracted many 
distinguished visitors, beginning with the inauguration of the College at the hands 
of Shri Mangaldas Pakvasa. Shrimati Dhanawanti Rama Ran, the celebrated 
Social Worker, inaugurated the Students’ Own Service on 23-})-oi. Well-known 
local personalities like Shri R. G. Saraiya, Shri Ramdas Kilachand, Shri S. K. Patil, 
Shri L. G. Rajwadc, I.C.S., Shri V. L. Mehta and Dr. S.G. Panandikar ha\e visited 
this College and addressed the students on various problems affecting educational, 
social and commercial problems of the time. 

This year the Chancellor. Shri Ilarekrushna Mahtab, the Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. John Matthai, and Bakshi Sardar Dalip Singh, the Sheriff of Bombay, paid 
visits and addressed the students of the College. 
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26. St. Xavier’s Institute of Education 

This is one of tlie junior constituent collcfres of the Univer- 
sity. It wa.s founded in 1933 for tlie purpose of preparing 
• XAVIER S trained teaelicrs for High Sehools, Its foundation was due, 
INSTITUTE OF in the main, to the great demand for trainijig facilities that is 
EDUCATION at present noticeable in the present and prospective members of 
the teaching profession. It was also felt that th<‘ Society of 
Jesus, with its four-century record of educational work through- 
out the world, to say nothing of it in India, could make a valuable contribution in 
this sphere, particularly in forming in the teachers right attitudes and ideals in 
addition to the normal fare of training in the theory and practice of education. 
The name of Training Clollegc was deliberately esehew<Ml as too narrow in connotation 
to answer to the aims of the founders. 




St. Xavier’s Institute of Education 

The starting of such an enterprise needed no little courage. Rev. Fr. Angelas 
Solagran, S.J., wlio had a bright record of educational work in the city, and no 
small contact with the work of the Bombay University both in teacher training 
and in other departments, mooted the idea, and secured for it the cooperation of the 
authorities ot the Society of Jesus, who undertook the responsibility of the institution. 
The financial problems involved in the venture were not the least of the difficulties 
to be faced. But goodwill is never wanting where a man’s courage does not fail 
him. The foundation of this Institute is a recent illustration of this principle. 
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With the necessary goodwill secured, the Institute was affiliated to the Bombay 
University in 1958 and permitted to admit 50 students to the B.T. Class. The 
authorities of St. Xavier’s College kindly kept part of its premises and its Teaching 
Department Library at the disposal of the new Institute until such time as the 
Institute would have its own building. A staff of seven members was appointed 
with Rev. A. Solagran, S.J., as Principal. Three members of the College belonged 
to the Society of Jesus, and all were selected in view of the ideal held up. Even 
that very year there were many applications. And so the Institute opened classes 
with a full quota of students. Practically all the options offered by the University 
syllabus were j)rovided for, including Hindi, special methods in the teaching of which 
were now for the first time available for University students in Bombay. 

The present year is the fourth year of the Institute’s existence. Many 
developments have taken place in the meanwhile. In 195 1 M.Ed. and Ph.D. 
students were enrolled. In 1955, permission to admit 75 students for the B.T. 
Course was obtained. In the same year the Institute was permitted to open the 
T.l). course. So, at present, the Institute provides for teacher preparation at 
various University levels, with the added advantage of a common social life for 
those choosing the same profession, and the cooperative effort well calculated 
to enrich each student’s professional experience. 

With the starting of the Institute, a major objective of the management was 
its own premises with facilities for the work proper to it. By the very nature of 
things this is a slow process involving many delays. Things have been moving 
favourably, however. A fine site has been actpiired in an excellent locality. The 
new building is coming up fast. Provision has been made in it for all the needs of 
teacher-education, including a well-run model school immediately under the 
supervision of the Principal of the Institute. There will also be a certain amount of 
residential accommodation for students and also for certain members of the staff. 
This latter element is expected to afford opportunities for hciilthy contact between 
students and staff. The Institute will shift to its own premises at the end of this 
academic year. 

In 1955, on the initiative of the Central Government, the Institute opened a 
Department of Extension Services for the benefit of teachers actually in service. 
This was a welcome opportunity for widening the Institute’s sphere of influence of 
power for good. The scheme was embraced wholeheartedly, and one of the best 
professors on the Institute’s staff. Prof. C. N. Patwardhan, was detailed to be in 
charge of it. His record in educational work, his authority in educational circles, 
and his capacity and zeal fitted him eminently for the post. He has been able, 
under the guidance of the Principal to infuse a new spirit into numbers of teachers, 
in many schools in Bombay, and outside as far as Ahmednagar. Courses in 
international and national trends in education, in integrated education, etc. were 
held. Not the least significant of the project organized by this Department of 
the Institute is the “ Gift ” Project. It is a device to help teachers to think out 
and make teaching aids, and then share them with less favoured schools. 
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While it makes teachers ‘ aids ’-conscious, it enables them, to do a great service 
to their less favoured brethren. Somehow, this project came to the knowledge of 
the general public, and has merited many enconiiums from them. The reaction 
on the trainees is of incahnilablc value. 

Extra-curricular activities have been a feature of the Institute sine(^ its incep- 
tion. They arc encouraged, however, in moderation, and ae(*ording to the interests 
and abilities of the students themselves. A domiiumt aim in these activities is the 
creation of greater brotherly feeling and an advaiK e in teacher aptitud(‘s. The 
Institute is grateful to various visiting professors, both foreign and Indian, for their 
cooperation and goodwill in this regard. 

The (juestion of goodwill suggests the topic of our Practising schools. The 
work of the Institute would have been impossible but for la^arty cooperation from 
these schools. Practice-lessons are apt to derange in some measure th(‘ normal 
teaching traditions in a school ami even interrupt the ordinary teacher-pupil 
contacts. Hut training is a ne(*essily. And Principals of schools are only too 
conscious of its need. Eor this reason, and still more in appreciation of the new 
venture, the Principals of schools have willingly cooperated with us, and afforded 
us every facility for ))raeti(*e lessons. No s(*ho()l ap[)roaehed has declined to help 
us ; some have even asserted that the giving of these lessons in I h<*ir schools has a 
tonic effect both on their pupils and their staff. The Instilute is deeply grateful 
for thc‘ (‘xeellent cooperation thus given, and is conscious that, but for it, its efforts 
in teacher education would have been hamstrung. 

In the three yvuvs past, the Institute has trained 177 students for the B.T., 
82 for the T.D. and 21 for the M.Ed. It has at present on its rolls 75 in the B.Ed. 
class (formerly styled B.T.) ; 105 in the T.D. class ; 43 in tin? M.Ed. class ; and 0 
registered for the Ph.D. While these figures afford some satisfaction, it is more 
gratifying to m)te that our past students, many of whom still keep contact with 
us, have carried over to their schools a spirit of devotion to their work, and are 
doing their best to raise the level of education in the country - a sullicient reward 
for tlie founders and the staff of the Institute. 


27. D. E. Society’s Bombay College 


P, E \ 
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The Bomb;iy Colk^ge of the Deccan Education Society has 
seen the ligiit of day after a long period of gestation. One 
of th ? basic aim> of the So 'iety since its foundation 70 years 
ago by the late Lokamanya Tilak, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar 
and other patriotic educationists has been to cover the country 
with a net-work of educational institutions. This aim was 
fixed as a result of a deep faith in education as a nation-building 
activity. 
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The idea of starting a college in Bombay was mooted in the counsels of the 
Society as early as 1918, at about the same time as the taking over by the Society 
of the management of the Mavji Madhavji English School at Umbergaon. In 
response to a strongly expn^ss 'd local desire to have a private Arts College in the 
suburbs of Bombay, the life-members made up their minds to give a denfiite shape 
to such a project, and in January 1918 deputed Prof. II, G. Limaye to do tliat duty. 
An influential local (committee was formed and the scheme was pushed forward 
with gr<?at vigour. It was projxvsed to call that College the Gokhale College, and 
to couple with tlu' name of Gokhale the name of a donor, who was expected to 
contribute half the cost of the project. On 25th February 1919, it was resolved 
to purchase a plot of 50 acres for the (killege in the island of Salsettc. Then came 
the sad death of Prof. H. G. Limaye on 20th February, and Prof. Kale was called 
upon to proceed with the scheme. 



Bombay College 

The decision of Government about this time to open a residential Arts College 
for Muslims in the neighbourhood of Salsette, (which eventually became the Ismail 
Yusuf College of Jogeshwari), made it necessary, however, to give up the project 
of an Arts College in Salsette. 

The project was renewed later from time to time, but it did not materialise 
for one reason or another. It was in 1953 that the Society made up its mind to 
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take up the Bombay College scheme once more, and it proceeded to purchase for 
the proposed college a beautiful site on the sea-face at Kashinath Dliuru Rond off 
Cadell Road, Dadar. 

wSooii after the coinpleliou of the conveyance deeds tlic first sod was turned 
on an auspicious day (November 20, 1953) by Maharshi Dr. Annasaheb Karve, 
the oldest living Life-member of the Deccan Edu(*ation Society and the founder 
of the S.N.D.T. Women’s University. The construction of tlu' college building 
was completed in time for the college to start work in June 195 1. 

In 1951-55 the college provided courses leading up to the Intermediate Arts 
examination on tlu' Arts side and the Intermediate Science^ (A & B groups) exam- 
ination on the Science side. The number on the rolls of the college was less than 
300. In tlie second year of the college it was found possible to start (*ours(‘S leading 
up to the B.A. (Special) examination in E(*onomi(‘s and Marathi and the B.A. 
(Ueneral) examination in English, .Sanskrit, Ardha-magadhi, History and Phil- 
osophy. The number of students on the rolls went up to nearly 700. As a large 
number of students had taken up Scien(‘e courses in the first and the second years 
the authoriti('s of the college felt the need of making provision for instruction in 
degree courses in science at a very early date. It was necessary to extend the 
college building and e([ui{) laboratories for the purpose. The building construction 
work was started in April 1956 and in June 1956 Junior B.Sc. (‘lasses for I’liemistry 
Principal, Mathematics Principal, Physi(‘s Subsidiary and Botany Subsidiary were 
started. The total enrolment of students in 1956-57 touched 1,1()(), The addi- 
tional space available after l)uilding extension has enabled the college to extend 
the library and the students reading hall. 

.Set against a background of coeoanut palms and the rippling sea-face at 
Mahim Bay, the new college enjoys a quuit and near-rural atmosphere which should 
prove congenial to academic minds. It is not intended to allow our institution 
to grow to a megalocollegiate size : the objective will be to attain a size which will 
enable the college to maintain the status of a Society of teachers and students for 
the acquisition and promotion of knowledge in its sevxu’al branches. Numbers 
will not be allowed to endanger the quality of the academic work undertaken and 
performed by the members of this new co-operative educational sotaety. It is only 
a careful attention to these aspects in the organization of the new college which 
will enable us to build an institution embodying the aims of the Deccan Education 
.Society. 

It will be possible to build up the College on these lines, if teachers and students 
regard it as a community project of their own and co-operate whole-heartedly with 
each other in creating in the college an atmosphere conducive to the acquisition of 
knowledge, maintenance of spontaneous discipline and development of personality. 
A college educates not only by means of formal sets of lectures and tests but also— 
perhaps even more effectively — by the informal contact of mind with mind outside 
the class-room which opens out new horizons of thought and life for both students 
and teachers. The activities of the different Associations can make a valuable 
contribution to this process of self-education and mutual education. It is hoped 
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that the Bombay College will be a community throbbing with educational and 
educative activities, enabling students and teachers to establish personal contacts 
in curricular and extra-curricular work and thus promoting the main business of a 
college which is education for life as well as education for a living. 


28. Kishlnchand Chellaram College 


svpmj 


KISIIINCIIAND CHELLARAM COLLEGE is the 
second remarkable v^-nture in Bombay of the Hyderabad 
(Sind) Natiomd C!oll(‘giate Board. Tiie Board headed by 
Shri H. (L Advani, Bar-at-Law, consists of educationists, 
scKiial workers and leading busines^nKai. They are men 
of vision with a prog essive outlook. Encouraged by 
tlieir first successful a(‘hievement, the D. H. National and 
W. A. Seien(!e College, at Bandra, they launelied the new 
inslitiition iii in the very heart of the Fort area to 
meet the growing demand of tln^ students for one more college in the city 
proper. The inception of th(‘ C'ollege synehroni/a^d with a historic event in the 




Kishanchand Ch3llaram College 

annals of the University of Bombay, namely, coming into force of the University 
Reorganization Act which gave a position of greater importance to the constituent 
colleges in the administration of the University. 
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Origin, — The College owes its origin largely to the eonstrnetive zeal and the 
planning ability of Principal K. M. Kiindnani. Shri IL (i. Advani, (he President 
of the College Hoard, considerably helped in thi^ venture by collecting a large 
sum of money for the college building. As Justice Hanade liad a genius for inspiring 
social work, Shri H. G. .Vdvani, lias a similar genius for stimulating philanthropy 
with a view to raising funds hir noble causes. At the insianee of Shri Advani 
(who is also the Chairman of the Kishinchand Chellram Educational Trust) Shri 
Lokumal Kishinchand, son, and Shri T. Marli, grandson of the late business magnate 
and philanthropist wSeth Kisliinehtuid Cliellaram, m iJt‘ a tini ‘ly offer of a generous 
donation for the establishment of this ('ollege. The College is proiully associated 
with the nanu‘ of Sidh Kishinchand Cliellaram who, apart from having ocenpied a 
top-ranking position in eommereial circles, had nni|)ly served the cause of cdueation 
by his munificent help and encouragement in various ways. Tlu' Hoard is highly 
gratefnl to Shri Lokumal Kishinchand and Shri T. ^Tnrli, the worthy successors 
of Seth Kishinchand who are pursuing the same path of enlightcaied benevolence. 

The Hoard was fortunate in ae(|uiring a plot of land on the Dinshaw Wacha 
Road very near to the Churchgate Station as well as the University building. 
The Government of Hombay was ver / helpful in granting permission for the change 
of user of the plot, Shri Dinkarrao Djsai, Minister of Law and K lucation, Govern- 
ment of Hombay performed the foundation ceremony of the building on 10th 
October 1053. It was not b(*fore the first week of Dceernber 1053 that the build- 
ing work could start. The eompl( tion of the huge college building with a ground 
and fiv^e doors, Avith furniturcN a|)paratus and everything else, within a brief period 
of six months was little short of a miraeh*. The achievement of this herculean 
task was largely due to Prineijial Kundnani's indefatigable efforts. 

Groxeth . — The College started fimetioning regularly as a First Grade College from 
Junt^ 1954. Since then it has grown from strength to strength, both on the Arts 
and the Science sides. The expansion of the staff in every department is keeping 
pace with the irujrcase in the strength of the college and the number of courses 
taught. In the first year the strength of tlic teaching staff stood at 42. In the 
second year it increased to 00, and today it has risen to 81. All the members of the 
staff are working in a team-spirit, under the inspiring guidance of the Prin ipal, 
to build healthy traditions and make the institution serviceable to the students. 

The same remarkable growth is being shown by the multiplying equipment of 
the college in every department and sphere of activity. The advantage with the 
institution of recent origin is that the equipment and apparatus are all new and 
up-to-date. 

Special Features , — The College possesses several special features. 

1. The building of the college itself contains several unique feaures, parti- 
cularly the Assembly Hall and Auditorium, the standard indoor Badminton Court, 
with a wooden floor and a room for Table-tennis. The Assembly Hall is a gift 
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to the colle^^e from Shri J. Watumull who contributed a generous amount for 
the building of that liall to perpetuate the name of his eldest son Rama, who lost 
his life in a tragic air crash at Delhi. The Rama Watumull Hall provides a well- 
equipped stage and a spacious auditorium, with a gallery and with a seating capa- 
city of (120 in fixed ‘ dunlo pillo ’ scats. It has been j>ronounccd to be perfect in 
accoustics and s(*ating as well as in its f.irnishing and ligliting arrangements. The 
only thing that rcanaiiis to be done is air-(‘onditioning, which will be the crowning 
glory of this v(*ry popular hall which is the pride of our College. The hall is being 
utilised as the venue of conferences, c!ultural gatherings and dramatic performances. 
The authoritic's have not sought to make the hall a source of profitable income, 
but have b(*(‘n k(‘(a)ly anxious to maintain it in fine condition and give it at con- 
cession or nominal rates to those who work for the good of the student community. 
It is an invaluable asset to the coll(‘g(‘ associations and a boon to the Debating and 
the Dramatic Societies, "i'hc Hadrninton Hall, apart from being a favourite centre 
of recreational activities, is also being used for exhibitions and social gatherings. 

2. The College affords special facilities to ‘ earners and learners ’ and to all 
needy and deserving students. Not the least of these facilities is the provision of 
a place for quiet study for those who cannot study at home. Books are purchased 
and loaned to poor students out of a fund to which every teacher makes a monthly 
contribution. I'he Management, of (?ourse, have allowed ampler eoneessions in fees 
and provided a number of free studentships and scholarships. The Kishinehand 
Chcllaram Educational Trust has instituted fifty scholarships (each of the annual 
value of Rs. 125/-) for needy and deserving students. 

ib The catholic and national spirit of the college itself is a special feature. 
With professors and students hailing from different states and communities, th(' 
college provides a truly cosmopolitan atmosphere, promotes a national outlook and 
inculcates a s[)irit of brotherhood among students. The institution is based on the 
Sulistic ideals of Sind — a sense of common humanity and a spirit of universal 
brotherhood. Imbued with a feeding of national solidarity, the K. C. College is 
committed to its unequivocal opinion that Hindi should be adopted as tlu^ medium 
of instruidion in the Bombay University. 

4. The aim of the college to impart all-round education constitutes another 
special feature. It attempts to nourish the personality of the student as a whole, in 
all its aspects — physical, intellectual, aesthetic, moral and emotional. The 
object behind this endeav'our is to produce a student who may be able to answer 
the Nation’s call for service and assume his responsibility as a full and useful citizen 
of the country. The authorities believe in the maxim “ mens sana en cor pore sano ” 
and want students to be physically active and mentally alert. It is for this pur- 
pose that the Principal encourages not only sports, games and physical education 
but frequent picnics, excursions, and outings and induces teachers and students to 
go to work-camps and undertake social service. To stimulate intellectual interests 
among the students the college publishes an annual magazine and provides wall- 
papers which afford ample opportunities to the students to give expression to their 
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literary talents. There is abundant provision for extra-curricular activities such as 
dancing, music and dramatics to develop the aestluitic aspect of the students’ life. 
Regular classes are held in dancing for girls umier the guidance of a competent 
teacher. It is gratifying to note that the response is very encouraging and it is 
believed that the enthusiasm will still be greater with the inclusion of music and 
dancing in the Universitv curriculum. 

Special emphasis is laid on cliaractcr-building and discipline among the 
students. It is the earnest endeavour of tlic teachers to inculcate the ideals of good 
behaviour among the students from within by aeding as their guides, friends and 
philosophers rather than impose unwilling discipline upon them by punitive and 
coercive measures. Experience has taught them that once the light of wisdom 
dawns upon the student, he is always on the right ])ath. No wonder that the 
ollicial motto of the college is ‘ ' (Salvation Through Knowledge), 

knowledge in the higher sense meaning r(‘alisation, wisdom, understanding. 

Courses of Studies . — »The College provides all the irn[)orlant courses of instruc- 
tion laid down in the Arts and Science curriculum of the University of Rombay. 
Enriched by a cosmopolitan atmosphere, it makes adccpiate provision for the 
teaching of several important languages of the bilingual state — Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, Urdu etc. From among the classical and Modern European 
Languages there is a regular arrangement for teaching Sanskrit, Persian and 
French. The courses of instnudion for the R.A. degree cover a vast range of 
subjects and provide for sevcTal (ronibinations specificfl in the college |)rospi‘ctus. 
For the B.Sc. degree the college provides courses in (/) Principal Chemistry and 
Subsidiary Physics or Botany or {ii) Principal Physics and Subsidiary Mathe- 
matics. Tlie authorities lay a strong emphasis on tutorials and seminars which 
enable professors to come closer to students and pay individual attention to them 
and also furnish opportunities to students for lively discussions and practice in 
writing which help to define their ideas and improve their power of expression. 

Students" Activities.— At being the aim of the college to develop the students^ 
personality in all directions, the authorities offer every encouragement to them to 
take part in the various activities provided for them. The teachers are always on 
the look-out for new talents and take pains to bring out the hidden potentialities of 
gifted students. The activities arc organised and conducted through various 
societies, both general and sectional. Among the general societies, which are 
intended for all students, the most prominent are the Dramatic Society (under 
Principal Kundnani) which stages dance-ballets and dramatic performances, the 
Debating Society (under Prof. Notani) which arranges lectures, symposia, debates 
^nd elocutions and celebrates all important occasions in the year, and Tagore Associa- 
tion (under Prof. Punjabi) which organises activities of a cultural and social charac- 
ter. It is proposed to start three clubs to serve as feeders to these societies— the 
Dramatic Club, the Speakers^ Club and the Music Club. The Dramatic and 
Debating Societies have always taken an active part in inter-collegiate competitions 
and annexed several prizes and trophies. The college had the rare distinction of 
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winniiij' ihe Faqiiih Trophy and of bein^ selected to represent Bombjiy in the inter- 
UnivtTsity Youth Festival consecutively for tlie last two years. This year the 
College w^on the first ])laoc for the best English Drama and the best Hindi Drama 
in the InUh’-Collegiate Dramatic Competition organised by the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan. 

Notable among the sectional associations arc tlie English Association, the 
Hindi Parishad, the Marathi Literary So(‘icty, the Gujarati Mandal, the Sindhi 
Association, the Urdu Association, the Malayalce Circle, the Kannada Vidyarathi 
Sangha, the History and Economics Association and tlie Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy Association. This large* number of circles, societies and associations has charg- 
ed the whole atrnosplicrc of the college with the dynamism of youthful activity and 
rendered invaluable service in developing the social, cultural and intellectual life 
of the institution. 

Amenities to Students . — With the interests of students always at heart, the 
authorities keep on increasing the amenities for the students. Bathrooms and 
lavatori(*s with the most up-to-date sanitary arrangementsare put upon each floor, 
separate lifts arc maintaim'd for boys and girls ; and (commodious, well-furnished 
and beautifully decoratc'd common rooms arc provided for them. In the reading 
room a vast v^aritdy of dailies, pcriodi(*als, digests, journals and magazines is avail- 
able. The most ])opular auK'nity is, of (toursc, the canbaai which is run depart- 
menlally on a non-prolit basis, und(‘r very n *at and hyghaiic conditions and exj^ert 
managemenl. Siluatcd at a (‘onv^cmient pla(!c on the ground floor it is both easily 
a(H*essible to tluj students and far rcmovnal from the class rooms. 

Post-graduate Work. --Tlu* (college is proud of having post-graduale b'achers in 
all major subjects Prof. Notani and Prof. Punjabi in English, Prof. Oturkar in 
History and Politics, Prof. Butani in Philosophy and Psychology, Prof. Prabhat in 
Hindi, Prof. (Miss) Advani in Physics, Prof. Alimchandani and Dr. Bhagwat in 
Chemistry and Dr. K. H. Kulkarni in Marathi. The' eolh^gc* is a centre for post- 
graduate lectures and seminars in several subjtxds. 

Library . — The College Li!)rary is growing fast, and commands the peculiar 
advantage of having new and recent editions of books. Substantial allocations are 
made every year to make every section adequate and up-to-date, and it is gratifying 
to note that every department is constantly enriching its shelves in the library. 
The library is in charge of a qualified librarian. The books are classified and 
arranged according to the wx'll-known Dewey system, and are readily accessible to 
the students. The library is situated on the top floor in a hall which is bright, airy 
and spacious and h is seats for about 250 students. Cubicles are provided for 
undisturbed study and an open-air corridor is available for relaxation. 

Sports . — The authorities take a very keen interest in all kinds of games, sports 
and athletics. Adequate facilities are provided for these on the Oval, just a hop 
from the College. 
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N.C.C . — The College leads in the N.C.C. with its ladies' N.C.C. wing having two 
trained officers. It is well-represented in all the thret' wings of the N. — Air, 
Naval and Land. We are proud to record that Dr. Jolm Mattliai, Vice-Chancellor, 
when he visited our College, expressed his apprc<*iation of the colU'gc cadets in 
general and the girls' troop in j)arti(*ular. 

Progress Made , — In a very short time the institution has made a tremendous 
progress and secured a position of prestige in tlie University and elsewhere. An 
eloquent testimony to tlie work and worth of the (»ollege is that the University 
granted it permanent affiliation after only two \ears of its starling. Under the 
benign maternal care of the University, the sagacious guidance* of the college Board 
and the able administration of Principal Knndnani who is ha[)py to have the full 
co-operation of the professors and the students, the institution is mar(*hing ahead 
to fulfil its destiny for which it was created, namely, to relate education to life. 


29. New Law College 

WITH a view to meeting the increasing demand for legal 
education in Bombay, the Modern Kdueation Society, Poona, 
applied to the University of Bombay for permission to start a 
Law College in Bombay. The (Jovernment of Bombay sanc- 
tioned its affiliation to the Univ(‘rsity in May 1954. The 
College actmally commenced its work from the 21st June 1054. 
The .Society having fuililhal all the conditions prescribed for 
permanent affiliation, it was afliliated to the University per- 
manently in 1955-56. 

2. The College is at present housed on the second lloor of the Arts Building 
of the Ruparcl College, Bombay. It provides accommodation for the requisite 
number of Class-rooms, Library room, Staff (V)minon room and La ly Students 
Common room, and rooms for the Princij)ars otiicc and the C.ollege office. 

3. Situated opposite the Matungi Road Station of the Western Railway on 
the Tulsi Pipe Road, the College is within easy reach of the students. 

4. Provision has been made for preparing students for courses in Law pre- 
scribed by the University for the 1st and 2nd LL.B. and LL.M. Examinations. 

5. Classes are held to suit both the employed and unemployed students. One 
division of each of the 1st LL.B. and 2nd LL.B. Classes is held in the morning from 
7-80 a.m. to 9-10 a.m. and again in the evening from 6-30 p.m. to 7-20 p.m. for the 
employed students. One division of each of these classes for the other students, 
is held in the morning from 7-80 a.m. to 10-15 a.m. 
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(i. The College is attended by students from almost all parts of India. 

7. Shri S. G. (Jhitale, soon after his reiircnunit as Principal of the Government 
Law (College, Homhay, joined tlie Teaching Staff of this College as Principal from 
October 195 L In addition to the Principal, there is one full-time Professor and an 
adequate number of part-time Profe ssors. 

8. The need for an additional Law College in Bonil>ay has been justified as 
evidenced by the number of admissions made during each of the last two years. 

9. The (College Library is kept opcai from 8-00 a.m. to 9-00 p.m. for reading 
and reference, on all working days from Mondays to Saturdays. 

10. The Backward Class students joining this College are awarded Govern- 
ment Scholarships. The Ih)mbay Government also awards open merit free- 
studentships to poor and deserving students belonging to the non-backward 
classes of the Bombay State. The ('ollege awards scholarships from its funds to 
students passing the College* ha-ininal Examination with merit. 

11. The lluparel College* has an extensive playground in its compound, which 
provides for almost all the ma jor and ininor games. The grounds are made available 
for th<* use of the (’ollege stiuU'nts. A fairly large number of students of this 
C'ollege takes part in tlu* rnter-ColIegiat(‘. Tournaments and sports. Excursions, 
debates, and lectures by eminent persons an* arranged by tin* Studemts’ Association 
of the College. 


30. Nair Hospital Dental College 



THE Xair Hospital Dental College was started in the 
Dental Department of the Bai Yamunabai L. Nair Charit- 
able Hospital in the year 1933 by the late Dr. A, L. Nair. 
It is now functioning in its new Building erected by the 
Corporation and spending over Rs. 5,00,000/-. There are 
70 Dental Chairs, 4 well equipped Laboratories and the 
latest dental ecpiipment including Dental X-Ray to give 
denial ttroatment on the most modern lines. 


The college has been affiliated to the University of Bombay, since June 10S4, 
for teaching the B.D.S. Degree Course. Prior to this period the College was Con- 
ducting a four year course in Dentistry for the Diploma of L.D;Sc. At the' etid/bf 
the 4 years’ course, the college Dehtal Board used to toward 4;Ke ®^plom^te io 
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successful candidates at the Final Examination. The Final Examination is 
conducted jointly by the Examiners, partly nominated by the (Jovernment of 
Bombay and partly appointed by the D -ntul Board of the College. The Diploma 
is recognised by the Government of Bombay, the Government of India and all the 
Universities in the U.S.A., l^K. and other F(»reign Universities. The Licentiates 
of the College are also eligible to obtain permanent commissions in the Indian Army 
Dental Corps, Admissions to the L.D.Se. Di]>loma have been discontinued from 
June lOot.. 




Nair Hospital Dental College 


The Bombay Municipal Corporation took over the administration of this college 
from 1st November, 1946. There arc 6 Dental Professors, 12 Medical Lecturers, 
4 Dental Surgeons and 51 Demonstrators, Lecturers, etc., on the staff of the College, 
who arc all part-time except 3 members. On an average 65,000 patients arc given 
dental treatment every year including the Municipal School Children. Evening 
clinics have also been started at this college from 16th June, 1952. All types of 
dental treatment, extraction, prophylaxis and pyorrhoea and restorative treat- 
ment, such as silver, gold and cement fillings, regulation of teeth of children and 
artificial sets of teeth full and partial are rendered charging fees as laid down 
by the Corporation.- The College has an academic council and an Advisory Dental 
^oard to advise and assist the Dean in all academic affairs. 
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Thf^ collejte is al present lioiised in a fonr-storeycd building. It is now pro- 
posed to construet an additional iloor on the lerraee and also to acquire the ad- 
joining building for the })urj)ose of expanding this Institution for which sanction 
of the conipt;tent authoritie s is being obtained. Dr. V. M. Desai, D.D.S., F.D.S., 
R.C.S. (England), H.F.S. (Kdn.), F.T.C.D., F.A.I.D. is the Dean of the College. 


31. Law College 


LAW 

COLLKGK 


Th(' Law Colleges Donibay, temporarily aeeommo- 
dat(‘d in the buiklifig of tlu* Kishinehand Chellaram 
College* at Dinshaw Wac^hha Road, Honibay, has been 
started by the Hyderabad (Sind) Collegiate Board. 
One (»f the results of tlu* ))artition of the country was the 
exodus of the Hindu rcsidenls of wSind to India, leaving 
l)ehind inter alia their numerous (‘dueational institutions. 
One of tliese institutions was known .as the Rishi Dayaram National 

College! which had been otiginally started under the inspiration of Dr. Mrs. Annie 
Besant. This Coll(*g(‘ and Setli Hassaram Rijhumal Commerce' Colle^gc were 
being (jondueted by the HyderabaebSind Collegiate Board. After coming 
over to India, the Board start'd their ('dueational ae'tivities at Bo nbav'. 
Under the' guidance* of Shri II. G. Advani, B.A. (Lond.), Bar-at-Law, Fre^sident 
of the! said Collegiate' Board and the* Ilon'bh* Mr. Justice! II. K. Chainani whose 
servicH'S the Board was fortemate in s(*(!uring, the Board e‘ml>ark(!d upon their 
aetivitie!s wliich wc're duly implenientc'd by Principal Iv. M. Kiinehiani, Secretary of 
the Collegiate Board. 


The Board lirst establishe*d an Arts and Science College at Bandra, one of the 
suburbs of Bombay, which is atfiliate'd to the University of Bombay and is known 
as the* Rishi Dayaram and Se th Hassaram Arts Collc'ge and Seth Wassiamull 
Assoomul Institute of Seiene'c. Tlie Board next started an Arts and Science College 
at Chureligate which h;is bu*n named after Seth Kishinehand Che'llaram, a well 
known philanthropist of tlie* Sindhi community. Thereafter, the Board took in 
hand the e'stablishmcnt of a Law College to facilitate displaced and non-displaced 
studt'uts wanting an inslitution where instruction could beobtainedin the evening, 
so that those who were e'arning tlicir living by working in various establishments in 
the City would be able to have* the .advantage of legal education. With this in 
view, the Board .a|)plied to the Bombay University for alViliation. This was granted 
with effee't from the 2()th .Tunc, 1955, when the College started functioning. For 
the time the College is located in the s[).acious building of the Kishinehand Chellaram 
College. Law classes are held in the ev ening and the College now teaches up to the 
LL.B. Degree Course and also holds classes for the Law Preliminary Examination. 
It is hoped to inelude the LL.M. Courses hereafter. Though started by displaced 
persons, this College, as is the case with the other Colleges similarly started, is not 
meant to he exclusively for the benefit of displaced persons. In fact, it has a very 
large proportion of other sttidents. Out of about 700 students at present in the 
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College, only about a 100 are displaced persons and the rest are drawn from the 
various communities of Bombay proper and of all provinces of India, including 
Mysore, Madras, IIyderabad*l)n., U.P., Punjab, Bengal and other States. 

The first Principal of the College was the Late Principal M. S. Sliahani, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, formerly Reader of liuw at tlie J)t‘Ihi Lniversity and a scholar 
of known repute. His death in .Inly lt).>() robbed the College* of one* of its pionecTs. 
The pres(‘nt Principal is Mr. Khanehand (iopaldas. B.A., LL.B., M.Ii.A., Bombay, 
a lawyer of great distinction, who has been aj)point(‘d in tlu* vac'aney caused by the 
death of Principal M. S. Shahani. Prof. T. I. Thadani, B.A., LL.B., wlr* tdli- 
ciated as Principal after tlie death of Principal M. S. Shahani, who was Viee-Prineipal 
of tlic S. C, Shahani Law College at Karachi is pr(*s(Mit Viee-lhaneipal of the 
College. The ( ollege has a staff of some full-tina* J^rofessors and L(*(durers and a 
number of part-time Professors and Li^eturers. Sonu* ot t Ik* distinguishisl mem- 
bers of the Bombay Bar have volunteensl to tea(*h the st 'denls, and tlu* staff 
of the Coll(‘gc is sele(‘ted by a (hanmittee with whic‘h tiu* Iloifblc Mr. .Justice P. B. 
Gajendragadkar, the Ilon’ble Mr. .Justice* C'hainani and the Ilon'ble Mr. .lustiee 
Desai of the Bombay High ('ourt ha\'(* b(*en associated. 

The courses of instruction are mod(‘lled on tiu* re'epiircnuaits of the Bombay 
University for the LL.B. Degree Course, and e\'ening (‘lasses are held from .5-50 to 
8-^5 p.m. 

The Colli^gx* has a v(*ry good library which is being augmcaited (‘V(‘ry y(*ar by 
the addition of more law books. The lilirary remains ojien from 8 a.m. to 0 p.m. 
and is taken advantage of by a large numb(*r of students. Attaelu‘d to tlu* library 
is a Heading Room where a Ijirge numb(*r of books of eurrc'ut and topical interest, 
inc'Iuding fiction, light literature, magazines, p(*riodieals etc. are kept,. A number 
of law reports are also stoek(‘d, and studcaits tak(‘ advantage of these in the spacious 
library and reading room hall. 

The College has a number of extra-eurri"‘ular ac^tivities. The liuw Society 
arranges lectures by eminent ,Judg(?s, Lawyers and other prominent persons, de- 
bates, elocution competitions, moots and mock trials, and is in charge of Prof. K. 
H. Nagrani as its e.v-officio Chairman. The well-known business house of Watumals 
has donated a running trojihy to be awarded to the b(*st speaker in the College every 
year as a result of an open competition. 

The Social side of the College is managed by the Social Union w hich is in-charge 
of Prof. ,J. K. Bhavnani as ex-officio Chairman. The Social Union arranges out- 
ings, picnics, social functions and dramatic performances aiul helps in fostering the 
esprit-de-corps of the students. 

The Gymkhana of the College, which is active under the guidance of Shri P. R, 
Mansukhani, has Cricket, Volley Ball, Badminton and other Indoor games which 
are popular with the students. The College issues every year a magazine entitled 
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“ The Young Lawyer edited by Prof. K. H. Nagrani. In it are published articles 
from distinguished judges, lawyers and other persons prominent in public life as 
also contributions from students. The special feature of this College is the creation 
of a Problem Class where students are giv'en opportunities to discuss their legal 
proljlems with Prof. K. 11. Mengle a member of the Professorial staff. This class 
is very popular. 

liady-students have a special common-room where they can rest and relax and 
where indoor gam(‘s are exclusively provided for them. A secretary elected from 
amongst them looks after their (‘omforts. Th(‘ various grouj)s have seendaries 
elected by the students themselves. 

Apart from th(‘se groups started by the College, tliere are a number of social 
groups which have been functioning at the College and of which full advantage has 
been taken by students. The (‘oming together (d* young men and women belonging 
to various social groups and (*ommunitics drawn from different provinces (‘Ugenders 
a general f(‘eling of eosmopolitanism which has been responsible for attracting to 
tlie College a large number of studenls from difh'rciit provinces. 

A Canteen is provided in th(‘ (’ollege premises w'her(‘ students are enabl(‘d to 
have r(‘freshments at very reasonable [iriees. 

'Phe results of the Institution have been satisfactory. 

The College has pjirtiei[)at(‘d from time to time in various Tnter-Collegiate 
Sports, and debating (*om )etitions organised in Bombay. Dramatic and other 
cultural arts ar(‘ duly eneouragi‘d in tlie College. 

The })rineipal lU'cd of the College is a building which, it is hoped, will soon be a 
fait accompli, 

A covered badminton court located in the College builidng is one of its principal 
attractions, and the students'' common rooms with its indoor games and the ladies’ 
common room similarly ccjuipped provide enough scope for recreation and 
relaxation. 


32. Siddharth College of Law 

The People’s Education Society, of which Dr. B. R. 
.Vmbedkar was the Chairman, added another chapter to the 
SIDDHARTH glorious history of the society by founding the Siddharth College 
COLLEGE of Law in June, 1950. The primary object of the society is to 
OF LAW eater for the educational needs of the lower middle classes and 
working classes in general, and the Scheduled Castes in particular. 
With this laudable aim in view, the Siddharth College of Arts 
and Science, and the Siddharth College of Commerce had been established. The 
Siddharth College of Law now joins this distinguished company. 
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It was but in the fitness of things that Dr. Ambedkar, a man of vision and 
intellectual eminence, a one time Profess* *r of Law, and Law Member in the Govern- 
ment of India, should have a dream of a Law College. Afh'r two years of incuba- 
tion (for the idea of starting this institution occurred to him in 1054) the College 
saw the light of day in 1056. 

The College is fortunate in having as its pilot Principal V. (L Dalvi, at one time 
Principal of the Government Law College. With his <pcri(ait‘c of administration 
and teaching of Law, he is best filled to guide and devcloj) it into a first I'utc Law 
(k)Ilegc, The College possesses a well (jualificd teaching staff and an ellicient 
experienced clerical staff. The Collegia was able to secure allilialion vTry late in 
June 1056, and the task of making the ucci ssary arrangement for admission and 
administration was a regular race against time. In spite of this initial liandieap, 
it is gratifying to record that the College has been abl(‘ to liave a full complement 
of students for the 1st LL.B, Division and some for the 2nd LL.H. Division and 
more are joining tfiis term (October 1056 to Mar(*h 1057). Th(» Classes arc held in 
the evenings for the conveuienee of working students and by next year, we expect 
the strength of the College to go up considerafily. 

With the inspiring example of its sister institutions of the P. K. Soeicty before 
the new college, there is no doubt that it will make rapid strides in every field of 
activity, and bring credit and renown to I he society and its found(‘r, wliose dream 
and ideal it embodies. 


(D) KECOGNIZKD INSTITUTIONS 


1. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 



The Bliaratiya Vidya Bhavan was founded in 
1038. Within a short time of its inauguration, the 
Departments of Sanskrit, Comparative Philology, 
Prakrit Languages, Gujarati, Hindi, Indian History 
and Bhagavad Dharma were started. Tint endowment 
of the Singhi Jain Scries and Library in 1943-44 ; the 
organization of the Bharatiya Itihasa Vibhag in 1944 ; 
the starting of the Gita Vidyalaya and of the Megji 


Mathradas Arts College and Narrondass Manordass Institute of Science of Andheri 
in 1946; the M imbadevi Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya in 1946-47 ; and the institution 
of the Munshi Sarasvati Mandir, with its varied cultural activities in 1947, marked 
further stages in the growth of the Bhavan. More recently, the inauguration of 
the Bhavan’s Book University Scheme ; the promotion of the Somnath Sanskrit 
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Vishva Parishad (World Academy of Sanskrit) and the Damodardas College shortly 
to be opened, have added considerably to the activities of the Bhavan, 

The publi(!atiofi aetiv'ities of the Bhavan include among others so notable a 
series as the “ History and (ailture of the Indian People ” in ten volumes ; the 
(dory that was (iurjaradesh ’’ in six volumes; the Singhi Series in 40 volumes ; 
the Book, rnivtTsily planiu d to publish in Knglish and eight of the major Indian 
languages a hundred liooks eov'cring the best literature of India and the world in a 
uniform getuij), priced low ; and the Miinshi Sahitya of over fifty works in Gujarati, 
other Indian languag(*s and English. 



Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 

The Bhavan was registered on April 20, 1039, under the Societies Registration 
Act. Since then some elianges have been made in its constitution to meet the 
requirements of its growing activities. 

The Mimshi Saraswati Mandir, includes a Library and Museum, a College of 
Hindustani JMusie altiliated to the National Ihiiversity of Music, Lucknow, and a 
Kala Kendra, an Art Centre, which has a School of Indian Dancing as also groups 
specialising in dance-dramas, ballets and amateur theatricals. Its theatre is a 
centre of social and artistic activities. 
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Mumhadevi Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya. — ^(An Oriental College, teaching Sanskrit 
and Shastras by traditional methods) Examinations conducted : For the Bhavan^s 
degrees, Vachaspati, Aeharya and Shastri, which are recognised by the Bombay 
Government and some Universities* 

Gita Vidyalaya. — (An Academy for the study of Indian Culture with special 
reference to the Bhagavad Gita). Regular classes are conducted and periodically 
learned public lectures held in the Bhavan and seventeen other Gita Kendras. 

Examinations conducted, — For the Bhavan’s Diplomas — Gita Visharad and 
Gita Vad. 

Facilities, — Scholarships, medals and prizes are awarded to those who pass the 
examinations creditably. The Gita classes and lectures are free to all in the 17 
centres. 

Principal : Sastraratnakara T. A. Venkateshwara Dikshitar. 

Mungalal Goenka Samshodhan Mnndir, — (An Institute of Indological Research 
recognized by the University of Bombay for Post-graduate Studies). 

Departments. — 1 . Sanskrit Shikshapith : for research in Sanskrit-Vcdic and 
Classical. The results of the work done published in 8 volumes of the ‘ Bharatiya 
Vidya Series ’ and 11 volumes of the ‘ Bharatiya Vidya Head : Prof. H. D. 
Velankar, M. A., Jt. Director of the Bhavan. 

2. Bharatiya Itihasa Vibhag : Department of Indian History. Head and 
General Editor of the History Series : Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B.; 
Assistant Editor : Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D,, Assistant Director of 
the Bhavan. 

“ History and Culture of the Indian People,” the up-to-date comprehensive and 
critical History planned in ten volumes and written for the first time exclusively 
by Indians is the major work of the department. Sixty-two eminent scholars 
from all over India contribute the various chapters. 

Volume I — “ The Vedic Age ” (India up to 600 b.c.) and Vol, II “ The Age 
of Imperial Unity ” (600 b.c. to 320 a.d.) — have already been published and have 
been hailed as representing the high watermark of historiography. Volume III — 

“ The Classical Age ” (a.d. 320 to 750) — was printed and published in 1958 ; 
Volume IV — “ The Age of Imperial Kanuaj ” (a.d. 750 to 1000)— was published in 
1955. The remaining volumes — Volume V — “ The Struggle for Empire ” (a.d. 1000 
to 1300); Volume VI — “ The Delhi Sultanate ” (a.d. 1300 to 1526) ; Volume VII — 
“ The Mughal Empire ” (a.d. 1526 to 1707); Volume VIII — “ The Mahratta 
Supremacy” (a.d. 1707 to 1818); Volume IX — “The British Domination and- 
Volume X — “ India Since 1919 ” are under preparation. Each of these volumes 
will be published at an interval of six to eight months. 

10 
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“ Thp (ilory that was (hirjaradcsh ” : This is the history of Greater Gujarat 
planned in six volumes. Shri Munshiji is the General Editor of this Series. Part I 
— “ The, Pre-Historie West Coast ” and Part III— “ The Imperial Gurjaras ” by 
.Shri Munshiji have been pidilished. 

Mumhi Snrtm'dt! Mamlir (An Institute of Culture). Departments : (a) Lib- 
rary and Museum : Tlie eollt'etion of 35,000 printed volumes includes many of the 
carlu'st l)ooks puhlislied in and about India and sets of Indological research periodi- 
cals, Particularly the sections of Indian History, Art and Archaeology, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Gujarati are eompreh(‘nsi\'e. 

The 2000 manuscripts on a paper and palm leaf include many belonging to the 
11th, Pith and 13tli centuries. Many are notable for their calligraphy, the illustra- 
tions which accompany the texts and the gold and silver inks in which they are 
written. Some* are also knowi\ copies of valuable works and have been useful in 
settling important fjuestions in Indian History. .V few of these are reproduced in 
this booklet. TIktc is tdso a eolhx'tion of ancient coins, bronzes, paintings, scrolls 
and other works of artistic and historical value, 

Thr ViiHiihhji Itumji Italapustakalaya — ('hildren's Library — has a good 
eolleetion of juvenile literature aiul facilities for games. 

{!>) Saiifiita Shikshapith : This college of Hindustani Musi(! is afliliated to the 
National Aca<leiny of Music, I.ueknow, for courses leading to the degree of Bafdielor 
of Music, 

(c) Kala Kendra : Ponduets teaching and research in Indian Dancing — 
Bharata Natyam, Kathakali and M.-mipuri. Smt. .Shevanti Rajesh, and Sjts. 
Vinod Chopra and Yogendra Desai are in charge of the respcctiv'e sections. Also 
teaching and research in Orchestral Music is <*onduetod under the guidance of Shri 
Avinash Vyas and in Applied Dancing under Shri Yogendra Desai’s guidance. 
The Kendra also produces dramas and ballets and encourages amateur talent. 
Over a hundred amateur artistes are attached to the Kendra. 


'I'liE MixuJi M.vi’hradas College of Arts and 
Narrondass Manordass Institute of Science, Andheri 

The College is albliatcd to the University of Bombay for courses leading toB.A., 
B.So., AI.A., M.Sc. and Ph.D. It has extensive hostels, vast play-grounds, a 
Gita Academy ; a unique environment of sea and hills situated at Andheri (Bombay 
Suburb) in a campus ot 35 acres. With the Damodardas College which also we 
expect to open in this campus shortly, we hope to develop this into a model centre 
for higher education for growing Greater Bombay. 

Principal : Dr. R. D. Adatia, M.Sc., Ph.D, 
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Prakashan Mandir ; (Department of Publications). 

This department publishes the results of the research and other activities of the 
various Mandirs of the Bhavan. Besides, it has recently launched the Book Univer- 
sity Scheme to publish the best literature of the world and especially that of India 
in a uniform get-up priced at Rs. 1/12. 

Head : Shri S. Ramakrislinaii. 

In August 1955 the “ Bhavan’s Journal " a fortnightly in English was started 
solely devoted to Life, Literature and Culture. Its present circulation is 25,000 
copies. 

In August 1956, a similar fortnightly in Hindi, entitled “ Bharati ” was started. 
Its present circulation is 7,000 copies. 

The Bhavan has three centres outside Bombay. 1. in Delhi, 2. in Allahabad 
and 8. in Kanpur. 


2. The Anjuman-i- Islam Urdu Research Institute 


THE 

ANJUMAN-I- 
ISLAM URDU 
RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


The Urdu Research Institute came into existence in 
February 1947. Since its very inception it has been 
housed in the beautiful and welhknown building of the Anjuman- 
i-Islam, at 92, Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Professor N. A. Nadvi, the Professor of Urdu in the Ismail 
Yusuf College at Jogeshwari was appointed its first Hon. Direct- 
or with the permission of the Government, and he was given, initially, the staff 
of a Librarian and a Fellow. At present, the staff comprise — 


(1) Director 

(2) Two Research Assistants 
(8) One Librarian 

(4) A Committee of Scholars in an advisory capacity. 


The Institute also has hostel accommodation available for its students. 

The University has recognised the Institute for the M.A. Classes and Ph.D. 
degree in Urdu. The Institute has had the gratifications of sending up one candi- 
date for the M.A. degree in Urdu who secured a First Class. At present, the Insti- 
tute has on its rolls four students in the Junior M.A. and two students working for 
the Ph.D. 


The Anjuman-i-Islam Karimi Library has been placed at the disposal of the 
Institute. In order to keep this collection up-to-date the Institute has continued 
to purchase books and subscribes to all the important Urdu Magazines published in 
India as well as in Pakistan. Apart from the Karimi Collection, the Library of the 
Institute now consists of approximately 4,000 volumes and the Karimi Library 
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and the Institute’s new library together from the best and most up-to-date collec- 
tion of I'rdu hooks and journals in Bombay State. 



The Anjuman-i- Islam Urdu Research Institute 

The Institute publishes its own quarterly Journal— The Nawa-i-Adab, some 
important artieles of research have been jmblished in the Journal, particularly on 
the development of the rrd»i language in Gujerat and in the Deccan. A special 
feature of this magazine is the <puu'terly bibliography of articles published in all 
the ITrdu Magazines and journals. 

.\t the re(piest of the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha, the Institute 
undert«H)k to help and guide the work of lueparing a Hindustani dictionary for the 
Sabha. This work has been eomplete<l under the supervision of the Institute. 

\n important work recently undertaken by the Institute is the compilation, on 
a scientific basis, of the catalogue of Urdu manuscripts in the various libraries of 
the State. The first Library selected for this work was the Jarai-Masjid Library 
of Bombay. The catalogue has been completed and published. Similar work on 
other libraries is continuing. 

One of the new ventures of the Institute has been the acquisition of manuscripts 
for its own collection. It has already been able to secure some valuable and 
interesting manuscripts. 
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3. Marathi Sanshodhan Mandal 

THE Maratlii Sanshodhan Mandal was established in 
1948 under the auspices of the Mumbai Marathi Grantha- 
Sangrahalaya. A brief account of the history and work of this 
parent institution should be appropriate here. 

_ The Mumbai Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya. — The record 

^ of the library movement in the Bombay State begins with the 

establislnnent in 1804 of the Literary Society, which came to be 
known as the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1829. This was an 
institution of ‘ Patrician Members and Indians were not admitted to it until 1840. 
There were libraries in other Civil and Military Stations like Surat, Poona, Maha- 
baleshwar, Bhooj and Ratnagiri, which also catered similarly for the needs of 
European residents. The General Library, founded in Bombay in 1829 by Mr. J. 
II. Stocqueler with the help of certain European and Indian gentlemen and open to 
Indians as well, marks tlie second landmark in this movement. The next stage 
was the establishment of a net-work of Native General Libraries in various dis- 




Mumbal Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya 


triets of the State. Credit for this goes to Captain French who founded the Ahmed- 
nagar General Library in 1888 and promoted later the establishment of other similar 
libraries. These libraries were meant for the intelligentsia, and in them English 
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literaturt* occupiocl a predoiniiiant phice. It was but natural that owing to the 
greater prestige arul vaster resources of tfic English literature, in a library of books 
in both English and Indian languages the latter should suffer from neglect. Shri. 
Vinayak T^akshman Ilhave therefon? n*alised the need of Libraries excludvely 
devoted to literatiin* in Indian languages and succeeded in founding the Marathi 
Grantha Sangrahalaya at Thana in 1808. This served as the model for the 
Mumbai Marathi (Jrantha Sangrahalaya which was established in 1898 and similar 
libraries in otluT centn^s. 'FIk; Mumbai Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya stands 
out as the most successful of such institutions. 

The Mumbai Marathi (irantlia Sangrahalaya has had the benefit of guidance 
of eminent public rrieri like Justici* Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Sir Bhalchandra 
Rhatavadekur, Lokamanya Tilak, the lion. Mr. M. R. Jayakar. At present Shri 
S. K. Patil is the President of the Institution. It furudions through four regular 
brunelu'S and two otlicr ctudres in lireater Romhay. It has a membership of 
about 4000 and owns a eolleetion of about 00,000 Marathi books. In 1912 a 
generous donation from Shri Sayajirao Gaekwar enabled it to be housed in its own 
three-storied building at 'Fhakurdwar. A fourth storey was erected in 1954 and 
has been [ilaeed at the disposal of the Sanshodhan Mandal. Land has been pur- 
chased for a m w building at Dadar and it is proposed to provide^ Hostel accom- 
modation to the students of the Mandal in this building. 


For some time the manageinent of the Sangrahalaya has been aware of the 
ilesirability of extending the sco|)c of its acclivities to research in Marathi language, 
literature and liistory. In 1948. Shri C. 1). Deslimukh, speaking from the chair on 
the occasion of a lecture arrangeed by the Sangrahalaya to commemorate the birth 
centenary ol Shri Ramaehandra Rhikaji (hinjikar, emphasised the need for a centre 
of researcch in Marathi language and literature. This was reiterated in 1917 
on the oc(*asion ot the (!entc^nary oi tlu' death ot Shri Ral Shastri .lambhekar when 
Shri R. G. Khcr presided. The management then decided to pursue actively the 
idea of establishing a Rc'scareh Institute. The Government of Bombay agreed 
to give a grant-in-aid towards the expenses and the University of Bombay recognised 
it as a centre for Post-graduate researeli. The Marathi Sanshodhan Mandal thus 
came into existence in 1918. During the period of the 1st February 1948 to the 
81 st October 19o0, Prof. K. P. Kulkarni wcjrked as the Honorary Director of the 
Mandal and Prof. A, K. Priolkar as tlie Reader. Prof. A. K. Priolkar was appointed 
the Director on the first November 1950. There is provision for a Research Fellow- 
ship which carries a stipend of Rs. 75/- per month. 


Personnel of the Research Committee of the Mandal. -The activities of the Mandal 
are guided by a Research Committee which includes distinguished Marathi scholars. 
The eminent Oriei^ahst, Dr. P. V. Kane has been the Chairman of the Committee 
from the outset. The present personnel of the Committee is as follows 


Dr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., D.Litt., Chairman, 

The Hon. Mr. .Justice P, B. Gajendragadkar, M.A., LL.B. 
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Prof. H. D. Velankar, M.A., Jt. Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay. 

Prof. R. N. Welingkar, M.A., Ex-Member of the Bombay Public Service 
Commission. 

Prof. D. K. Kelkar, B.A., Ex-Professor of Marathi, Ramnarain Ruia 
College. 

Dr. M. A. Karandikar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Marathi, Elphinstone 
College. 

Ex-officio — 

Prof. A. K. Priolkar, B.A., Director, Marathi Sanshodhan Mandal. 

Dr. V. M. Oka, M.B.,B.S.,D.O.M.S., Chairman, Marathi Grantha Sangrah- 
alaya. 

Shri V. V. Bhat, Secretary, Mumbai Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya. 

The Programme of Work of the Mandal, — ^The Research Committee of the Mandal 
decided at their meeting of June 13, 1947, that in addition to its teaching functions, 
the Institute should in due course take up the following work : — 

(/) Prepare critical editions of Marathi classics. 

{H) Prepare a Catalogue Catalogorum of Marathi Manuscripts. 

(Hi) Collect and house Marathi manuscripts and rare books and photo- 
graphic copies of the same. 

{iv) Carry out a systematic study of various Marathi dialects. 

(u) Prepare a dictionary of Marathi on the lines of the Oxford English 
Dictionary and St. Petersburg!! Dictionary of Sanskrit. 

(vi) Bring out a volume of Marathi stone inscriptions, copper plates etc. 

Facilities for Research , — The unique collection of Marathi books owned by the 
Sangrahalaya is at the disposal of the students of the Mandal. The Reference 
Section of this collection consists of about 25,000 volumes, including nearly 5,000 
bound volumes of Marathi periodicals. A separate library of about 700 books 
in different languages especially selected for the use of research-students of the 
Mandal has also been built up. The Mandal also owns a valuable collection of 
Marathi manuscripts as also microfilms and photostat copies of old manuscripts 
and rare books obtained from the various collections in Europe and India. 
A microfilm reader and an electrically operated tape recorder is also provided. 

Research Publications and Work in Progress 

1. Mukteshwara's Mahabharata . — ^This is a Critical Edition based on a number 
of manuscripts. Three volumes of the AdiparVa, consisting of a total of about 
1,050 pages have already been published and the fourth volume is in preparation. 
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a. Other Publications.— Home of the more important books prepared under 
the auspices of the Mandal arc mentioned below : 

(1) «rTT* %. 3T^ 

(i933) 

(2) Shala-Puddhati (1953). 

(8) iffRTCJ silT^rq- (l!)3-t) 

(4) Grarnattie Marasttu (1954) 

(3) tTr?]r srrrftM^ (i936) 

(fi) ^swr ^fTTTnr-wr^JT (i950) 

(7) (1950) 

(H) (1950). 

25. The (Quarterly Journal of the Instiiiite. — This is being published regularly 
since October, 1953. It publishes rcscar(!h papers and original material for research 
in Marathi and accounts of th(j activ ities of the Mandal. 

4. Catalogus Catalogorutn of Marathi Manuscripts, — Considerable material 
for this work has already been collected. 

Teaching Activities. — At present there are live Ph.D. students on the roll of 
the Institute workitig under the guidance of the Director, Prof, A. K. Priolkar who 
is recognised by the University of Bombay as a Post-graduate teacher for Ph.D. 
from low and for M.A. in 1950. Three students haw^ so far secaired the Ph.D. 
degree of the University of Bombay. Classes are also lield at the Institute for th(‘ 
benelit of the students of M.A. in Marathi. 

Rtf ere nces from Research Workers. — The Mandal receives a number of enquiries 
regarding Marathi language and literature from research workers in India, Europe 
and America and makes a special effort to provide as much help and guidance 
to them as possible. 


4. Indian Institute of Education 


INDIAN 
INSTITU TE OP 
EDUCATION 


Indian education. 


Die Indian Institute of Education was founded early in 
1948 by a few workers in the field of education with the follow- 
ing aims and objects : — 

(u) To conduct research in educational problems in general 
and those connected with educational administration in 
particular, 

(fc) To publish a magazine devoted to the study of educa- 
tional problems in India and to publish an annual year-book of 
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(c) To publish books dealing with educational problems in India and in 
particular, to publish the results of researches conducted by the Institute, 

(d) To conduct classes for post-graduate degrees in education and to give 
guidance to students who have undertaken research work for post-graduate degree 
in education, 

[c) To maintain an up-to-date library of books on the subject of education 
in general and educational administration in particular, 

(/) To arrange Conferences, Lectures. Discussions and Seminars for the study 
of educational problems, 

(g) To undertake experiments in education, to encourage the undertaking of 
such experiments by Government and other bodies and to co-ordinate and publicise 
the results of such experiments, and 

(h) Generally to undertake all such activities as will tend to expand and 
improve education in India. 

Growth. — During the period of about eight years of its existence, it has been 
possible to satisfy in general the aims and objects specified above, particularly the 
following : — 

(1) Post-graduate Teaching. — The University granted recognition to the 
Institute for conducting the Master of Education (M.Ed.) Class from August 1948. 
From 1948 to 1954, 401 students were enrolled. Of that number, 205 could appear 
at the examinations up to June 1950 ; 182 were declared successful and 43 of the 
number passed were placed in Class II. The percentage of total passes, therefore, 
works out at about 70. 

The number of dissertations written by the M.Ed. class students during 
the period on different educational problems was 133. As many as 131 of them 
were approved by the University. 

The Institute, however, decided to discontinue the M.Ed. Class by papers from 
June 1954 as two other larger and more permanent institutions in the City opened 
post-graduate teaching classes — the Government Secondary Training College and 
the St. Xavier’s Institute of Education. 

( 2 ) Educational Research Work by post-graduate students for obtaining the 
M.Ed. and Ph.D. Degrees by thesis. — ^From about the middle of the year 1949, 
educational investigations are being conducted by students preparing for the 
M.Ed. and Ph.D. degrees in education under the guidance of recognised teachers of 
the University. As many as 52 students have been enrolled for Ph.D. and 27 
for M.Ed. during seven years. The theses of 9 students have been accepted for the 
Ph.D. degree and of 7 students for M.Ed. So far 16 students have successfully 
completed their research work. At present, there are 17 students working for Ph.D. 
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and 5 for M.Kd. They will submit, in <lue course of time, their research investiga- 
tions for examination. 

(?i) Publication of Hooks. - Ttie Institute has had to its credit as many as 18 
publications dealing witti educational problems and in particular results of re- 
searches conducted by the Institute during the period 11)50 to 1955:--- 

2 V'olumes Studies in Indian Kducation. 

V Volumes Sliri Naruyan Rao Topiwula Memorial Educational Research 
S(‘ries History of Education based on documentary evidence. 

I V<3lumc‘ Edu(*ational Studies and Investigations. 

5 Volumes Ihiblication of the Synopses of some theses approved by the 
University of Rombay. 

1 VoluuK' Studies in Educational Administration. 

1 Volume Shri (iovind Rao Korgaonkar Granth Mala — in Marathi. 

i V\)luTiUJS Tests and Researeh(‘s on different subjects. 

Special Pcaiures. From what is narrated above, it will be found that the 
spe<‘inl featunjs of the Institute have been 

(1) file post-graduate lea(‘hing. 

(2) the post-graduate research work in eduealiou by students, and 

(8) the publication of r(‘seareh work done by students, the members of 
tlie stafl of the Institute and other leading educationists. 

One f)l tin' spt'cial leuturcs was to publish a iTiagaziiie devoted to the study of 
educational (>rol)lems. It was highly appreciated not only in India but in U.K. 
and U.S.A. us w(‘ll but had to he diseoutiiiucd for want of funds. 


Educational hibravy. - I he Institute has a fairly well equipped library of 
eduejitionul books. It contains about 8,000 books and about 130 volumes of 
dissertations and theses written by the students. 


Psychological Laboratory. -The Institute ])()ssess(‘s a Ps\ eliological Laboratory 
mcnixi oul\ lor post-graduate Work and the ai)paratus and material are used by 
post-graduate students for M.Ed. and Ph.D. The Universitv of Bombay recently 
sauetiG!U‘d a special grant of Rs. 5,000 further to equip the Laboratory. 


Stiuknis Activities. --^'VhQ students had their usual activities, viz., holding 
debates socaal gatherings, going out on excursions or tours till the Institute was 
conduetiuK Class by Papers and Dissertation. Now tluvt we have decided 

o close the M.hd. t, lass by Papere, we have no regulai students except those who 
arc registered tor research. These research students number 22 only and meet their 
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I. Studies in Indian Education, — So far two books have been published in the 
series (i) “ Problems of Educational Reconstruction ” 1950, and {ii) Education, 
Culture and the Social Order,” 1952, by Shri K. G. Saiyidain, tlic Joint Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India. 

II. Shri Narayan Bao Tojnwala Memorial Educational Besearch Scries. — By 
now the undermentioned Volumes have been published in the series, the object 
being to place in the hands of the public material dealing with the history of 
education all based on documentary evidence : 

(1) '‘A Survey of Indigeneous Education in the Province of Bombay 
(1820 to 1830) ” by Shri R. V. Parulekar, Director of the Institute 
(1951). 

(2) “ Indian Education in Parliamentary Papers ” Part I (1832) “ by 
Shri A. N. Basu, Member of our Editorial Board —Principal, ('entral 
Institute of Education, Delhi (1952). 

(3) “ Selections from the Records of the Government of Bombay, 
Education : Part I (1819-1952) ” by Shri R. V. Parulekar, Director 
of the Institute (1953), and 

(4) '' Selections from Educational Records (Bombay) Part II (1815 to 
1840) ” b}^ Shri R. V. Parulekar, Director, and Shri C>. L. Bakshi, 
.Joint Secretary of the Indian Institute of Education, Bombay (1955). 

III. Educational Studies and Investigations, — The object of this series is to 
publish in details some of the leading researcdics and investigations carried out in 
India or by Indian students in Universities abroad. So far one Volume has been 
published, viz,^ Educational Studies and Investigations ” Volume I by (f) 
Dr. G. N. Kaul, {ii) Dr. A. S. Gavadc, (///) Shri V. R. Gokhale, and {iv) Dr. G. M. 
Thakorc (1951). 

{i) Dr. G. N. Kaul : Promotion of learning in Kashmir during the 
Hindoo Period (273 n.c. to 1339 a.d.). 

(ii) Dr. A. S. Gavade : An Analytical and Experimental Investigation 
into the Nature and Effects of Item contents of Intelligence Tests. 
(Hi) Shri V. R. Gokhale : Differentiated Curricula in Secondary School 
Mathematics on the basis of Intelligence Level. 

(iv) Dr. G. M. Thakore : Some Aspects of the Educational Thought of 
India. 

IV. Educational Besearch Publicatio7is. — ^The object of this series is to publish 
the synopses of theses in education approved by the University of Bombay (1950). 

(1) Shri M. P. Vaidya : “ Bilingualism in Education.” 

Smt. P. M. Manohar : “ A Study of the Plnglish Readers most current in 
the Schools of the Province of Bombay.” 

(2) Shri N. V. Patankar : “ History of Education in Poona during the British 
Period (1821-1942) with special reference to the secondary Stage.” 
Shri M. S. Chandavarkar : “ An Enquiry into the knowledge of children 
between the ages of 8 and 18 in (Jeneral Science in Bombay Karnatak.” 



(3) Shri V. II. Seoickar : “ Marathi U<'j>r()diictiou Vocabulary of Pupils who 
- have completed Primary Standard IV. ’ 

(4) Shri S. U. Hhat : " Marathi IlecoKiiition V^oeabulary of Children (Age 
grouj) 0 to 10).” 

Shri N". N. Shiikla : " Intelligcnec Tests for (Jujarati Children.” 

(5) Shri F. S. Chotliia : ” 'I’he Physical <*«mdition of our School Children,” 
Shri I). Kulkariii : ” Teaching of Practical Geometry in Secondary 
Scluiols.” 

Smt. V. I). Agaslic ; ‘‘ (!oiiiparison of the .Vrithmetieal Ability of Boys 
and Girls (Standards V-VHI). ' 

V, Studifs in Kdiiralional Administration. — TIu' object of this series is to 
|>ublish studies and investigations in the field of educational administration. Of 
this .seri(“s (ompuisory Primary Kdueation in India’ bv Dr. 1). M. Desai is pub- 
lished (lOoa). 

V I, Sfiri (lovind lino Kori’f’aonknr Grantli Ufahi. — Tlio object of this series 
is to piiblisli books on educational subjects in Marathi. So far one book has been 
published in lii<> senes, viz., ”Praehin Bharatiya Vidvapeetha ' by Shri N. G. Taokar 
(1950). 


VII. TIu / nd ian Journal of Kduvutional Research. -Thv object of this .Journal 
which was (icing |)ul)lished from .June 1950 was to place in the hands of those 
interested in eilueation findings of edm-ational research on an all-India basis. It 
was highly aiipreeiated not only in India but in U.K. and the U.S.A. as well but 
hud to be discontinued from September 1952 owing to financial stringency. 

VI II. Proceedings of the First Conference of Training Colleges in India. -Vndcr 
the joint auspices of the M. S. University of Baroda and this Institute the first 
(oiiferenee of all Training Colleges in India (functioning at the University level) 
was c'oin'<me.l at Baroda in November 1 !)5(). It was ^-ery largely attended and was 
very .successful. 1 his Institute has published the proceedings of the Conference in 

a book-torm and the |)ublication has been greatly welcomed as a useful book 
of reference (1951). 


by Shri N. C, 


Other Publications. — (l) “ Researches on Basic Education 
( hatterjec and Mr. Elsie R. Oliver. 

pi-ii^^ “ Buddlnmapan for Gujarati Children— Intelligence Tests of Gujarati 
Children ” by Shri N. N. Shukla with a set of Test Cards (1950). 

1 XT Northumberland Mental Tests No. 2 ’’—Translated and Adapted 

by hint. N. Saniartha for Marathi-speaking Children. 

(4) A Review of Education in Saurashtra (1948-1951) by Shri J. P, Naik 
Secretary, Indian Institute of Education, Bombay (1951). 
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5. Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 


The 'I'ata Institute of Funclaniental Kescareh was 
founded in 1945, by the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust and the 
TATA INSTITUTE Government of Bombay, to earry out fundamental 

research in physics and mathematics and allied sciences. 

FUNDAMENTAL ^ , V. i i. nr 4. *4^ r 

A provisional Council of Mana^rcment consisting of one 

l\E»jrvAixC4Jrl * /» » i 

representative of the Government ot Bombay, two 
representatives of the Trust and the Director of the 
Institute, was created to take necessary steps for the establishment and 
maintenance of the Institute. At the first meeting of the provisional Council 
of Management, tentative proposals for a budget of Rs. 80,000 for the 
year 1945-46 were passed, the income available being Rs. 45,000 from the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, Rs. 25,000 from the Government of Bombay and Rs. 10,000 
from the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 



Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 


The provisional Council of Management appointed the Director and one Pro- 
fessor, and accorded sanction for one post of Reader in Experimental Physics, one 
Research Assistant and two studentships ; the posts of the Registrar, Librarian and 


the necessary clerical staff were also sanctioned. 
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To e<|uip the iu*wly fouiKleti Institute, the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji lata 
Trust )[rave a speeial ^^rant of Rs. r>0,()0()/- vvitli whieh to purchase the equipment 
of the ("osmie Hay Research Ihiit at th(‘ Iiidiaii Institute ol Science, Bangalore. 

The Institute may he (‘onsidcred to luiv'c conitnene(‘d its work on June 1, 1945, 
at the Indian Institute of Seiene<\ Bangalon*, in the accommodation formerly 
belonging to the* (’osinii* Itay Rescjireh Tnit. Its work (‘ontinuod there till it was 
gradually shifted to temporary pnrnises at all. Redder Road, Bombay. The 
temporary premis(‘s at Re(ld(*r Road, Bombay, were formally declared open at an 
inaugural function iin December 19, I9t5, l)v Sir .folm (dlvillc, the then Governor 
f>f Bombay. Tin? Institute* mov'(‘d to its present premises at Old Yacht Club build- 
ing during S(*ptcmh<*r 1 9 Ml. 

The formal approval of the (hivcrnmcnt of Bombay to the establishment of the 
Institute and the* agr(‘ement relating thereto was ineor[)oratcd in Resolution No. 7793, 
(iovernment of n()ml)ay, Kduealion l)(‘partment, dated January 3, 1917, which 
provideel for the payment e)r annual hlex’k grants of Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 25,000 for a 
periexl of three* years in the first instance* liy the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust and the 
(ie)vernment of Bombay re'spcclively. In aeldition, the Trust was to pay a sum of 
Rs. 50,000 for tlie cost of eejiiipme'nt. including that taken over from the Cosmic 
Ray R(*s('are'h. Unit at Bangalore. It was also agreed that the Trust and tlic 
(ie)vernme*nt e)f Bombay would undertake e*ommitments up to a maximum of 
Rs. 1 lakhs and Rs 2 laklis re'speetively te)wards the capital cost for a site and new 
buildings. In the meanwhile*, the governing body of the* Council of Scientific and 
Inelustrial Ues(*ar(*h, whieh hael alreaely saneti()ne*d a grant of Rs. 10.000 during the 
year 1915- M), further agre'cd to provide a block grant of Rs. 75,000 for the year 
1910-17. The annual block grants from the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay were raised to Rs. 80,000 and Rs, 10,000 respectively in 1918. 
The Trust further raisexl its grant to Rs. I lakh in 1951. 

In 1948, the* (iovernnieiit e)f Inelia in the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Seientifie Re‘seare*h e*ntered the pie*ture and sanetioneel a block grant of Rs. 1 lakh 
for the ye*ar I918-t9. This graiit was increased to Rs. 1,35,000 in 1919-50 and 
Rs. 1,70,000 in 1950-51. 

The .\tomk* Kncrgy Commission of the Government of India, which was 
established in 1918, was faced with the immediate pnd^lem of shortage of trained 
seientifie personnel working in the field of atomic seieni'c. During the three years 
preceding the establishment of the Commission, the Institute had already collected, 
and built up, a small group of scientists trained in some of the special techniques 
of nuclear physics. It was, therefore, appropriate that the Institute should be 
entrusted with the training of personnel for the Commission. Accordingly, the 
Government of India sanctioned the creation of various posts in the Institute with a 
view to training the necessary personnel for the future requirements of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
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The Institute is a high level academic institution. It is the biggest centre for 
cosmic ray and nuclear research in India. From its very inception it has made 
notable contributions to the theory of elementary particles. The Institute has a 
School of Mathematics which is perhaps the largest and most active in India today. 
It is the only centre in India at present where systematic training is being given to 
students in the major branches of modern m*athematics. The School of Mathema- 
tics has also been instrumental in raising the standard of the journals of the Indian 
Mathematical Society. 

With a special donation from the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, the Institute started 
in 1952 a series of monographs on mathematics and physics. The first monograph 
of the series attracted wide attention. 

In view of its leading role in physics and mathcmati(‘s. it was appropriate that> 
in February 1956, the Government of India recognised the Institute as the national 
centre for advanced study in nuclear science and mathematics. 

The academic year at present begins on the 1st of July and ends on the 31st 
of March. There arc three terms— the first term is from the 1st of July to the 
30th of September, the se(;ond term from the 1st of November to the 15th of 
December, and the third term from the 15th of January to the end of February. 
The Institute has three vacation periods viz,^ the summer vacation of four months, 
the October vacation of one month and the winter vacation of one month. 

Admission to the Institute is based on the aptitude shown by the candidate. 
The University of Bombay has accorded permanent recognition under Section 52 
of the Bombay University Act 1953 for the purpose of admitting research students 
for the M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees in mathematics and physics (theoretical and 
experimental). A number of members of the Institute have obtained their doctor- 
ate degrees from the University of Bombay as well as from other universities. 

The Institute has a library which is open to approved research workers for 
reference as well as for borrowing. It has a collection of over 8,600 volumes, mainly 
in physics and mathematics. The library subscribes to some 220 scientific journals, 
both Indian and foreign. 

Owing to lack of space in its present temporary premises, the Institute has not 
been in a position to offer adequate facilities for organised sports. However, in 
addition to some indoor games, the Institute has a tennis court attached to it. 

The Government of India has donated a piece of land measuring about 15 
acres in Block VIII at Colaba for the construction of the new buildings for the 
Institute. The Government of India has also sanctioned a substantial capital 
grant towards the cost of construction of the new buildings. The foundation stone 
was laid by the Prime Minister on the 1st of January 1954, and the contraction 
work is proceeding. 
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III view of the j^^reai ifit(^rest and financial support given by the Government of 
India, the original agreement between the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
and the (iovemriu^nl of Bombay was replaced in April 1956, by a Tripartite Agree- 
ment conehuhid between the (Government of India, the Government of Bombay and 
and Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, according to which, the Government 
of India covenants : — 

{a) to pay a minimum annual block grant-in-aid of Rupees ten lakhs 
towards the maintenance of the Institute, and 

(b) to pay non-recurring grants-in-aid towards the cost of buildings and 
equipnu nt of the Institute at Golaba, Bombay, as the Government of 
India may consider necessary. 

the (Jovernrnent of Bombay covenants : — 

(a) to pay a minimum annual block grant-in-aid of Rupees fifty 
thousand towards the maintenance of the Institute, and 

(//) to pay a non-recurring grant-in-aid of Rupees two lakhs towards the 
cost of buildings and e(|uipment of the Institute at Colaba, Bombay, 
inelusivt‘ of the amounts already paid. 

the Trustee s of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust (‘ovemant : - 

{a) to pay a minimum annual block grant-in-aid of Rupees one lakh 
towards the maintenance of the Institute*, and 

(b) to pay a non-ivcurring grant-in aid of Rupees ten lakhs towarelsthc 
e'ost of builelings and eepiiprnent of the Institute at Colaba, Bombay, 
inclusive of the amounts alr(*ady paid. 

The Institute has formulated a plan feir expansion after moving to its new 
buildings. Pro\usion has be'cn made for instituting several Professorships and 
Readerships, both in matheniatie-s and physics. Ae^eording to the plan it is hoped 
that the Sehoeds of Mathematics and Pliysics will have 68 and 241 workers actively 
engageel in aelv anced re\scare*h by the end of 1960. 


6. Taraporevala Marine Biological Research Station 


The laraporevala Marine Biological Research Station 


TARAPOREVAL.\ to the Taraporevala Aquarium of the Depart- 

MARINE ment which was established in 1951 was recognised as a post- 
f?raduate research institution by the Bombay University from 
STATION establishment. The Institute, which is under the 

direct control of the Director of Fisheries, Bombay, admit. 

graduates who possess the B.Sc. degree with zoology 

as principal subject for post-graduate research in marine zoology with special 
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reference to fisheries. Students from other Universities are also granted facilities 
for research at the station. They work under the guidance of post-graduate 
teachers of their respective Universities. Students admitted at the Research 
Station are charged a fee of Rs. 150 per term, out of which the share of the Bombay 
University is Rs. 20/-. Government have sanctioned two research scholarships 
of Rs. 60/- and Rs. 50/- per month known as “ Vicaji D. B. Taraporevala Scholar- 
ships.” A research scholarship of Rs. 150/- per month tenable for two years is also 
sanctioned by Govcniment to undertake research on “ Fish eggs and larvaj of 
local waters and inter-relationship between the occurrence of plankton and 
physico-chemical nature of sea-water.” The station has today five students on 
the roll working on different research problems. 

Three students have obtained the M.Sc. degree of the Bombay University so 
far. The University has recognised Dr. C. V. Kulkarni, Director of Fisheries, 
as a teacher to guide students for the M.Sc., and Ph.D. degrees and Dr. H, G. 
Kewalramani, Curator, Taraporevala A(|uarium, as a teacher to guide students for 
the M.Sc. degree. The station is not large, but it possesses many features, though on 
a small scale, to be found in modern stations of America and Europe. It has up-to- 
date facilities, sucli as arrangemets for the supply of running sea and fresh water, 
air-duels to ensure proper aeration, paraffin bath, pH apparatus, microscopes, 
binoculars, microtomes, microphotographic apparatus, plankton nets and a 
elicmical laboratory. 

Research workers arc provided with special tanks where live animals are studied 
under controlled conditions, as compared to the existing method where dead speci- 
mens preserved in alcohol or formalin provide the usual staple for investigation. 
The new facilities for study of actual live specimens are bound to enrich vastly 
scientific literature. A water barge has also been provided at the station for 
l)ring ng clean and pure sea- water from some distance from the shore for use in the 
acjua rium tanks as well as tanks maintained by research workers. 

During the Second Five Year Plan period it has been proposed to intensify 
the present research facilities, by the appointment of additional research staff 
at the station. It is also proposed to provide a research vessel by conversion of the 
department’s launch “ MYSIS.” The vessel, after conversion, will be equipped 
with usual dredges, a simple hydrographic equipment and plankton nets of several 
types. Provision will also be made for a laboratory with folding table, lockers, 
shelves and racks. Berths for six persons will also be provided thereon. 

A visual education section as a part of the Putlibai Vicaji D. B. Taraporevala 
Library, with the object of showing films and filmstrips on marine biology and other 
social films in connection with the fishing industry, was also established last year 
by the department. A library, containing valuable books and periodicals on 
‘ fisheries, marine biology, technology ’ and other allied subjects, is provided for the 
station. It is named after the Late Smt. Putlibai Vicaji D. B. Taraporevala 
who generously donated a sum of rupees one lakh for the purpose. 


11 
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7. Haffkine Institute 


'I’he Iljiffkinc Institute is the biggest research institution 
of its kind not ojdy in India, init in the whole of Asia. 
The building and the site where it stands have an historical 
background. Th<;y occupy the place wIktc once stood the 
temple of I’arli-Vaijnath in olden times. Ily 1073 a.d., a 
monastry an<l a chapel managed bj' .T(‘suits nourished during 
th(! I’ortugiicse regime. The British made it the residence of 
the tloverufw of Bfunbjvy. In IStXJ. wlu'ii plagm; broke out as an ej^idemic in 
Bombay, this abandoned old building was used as a hospital. 


HAFFKINE 

INSTITiri'E 




Haffkine Institute 


A young scientist, Dr. Waldcmar Jlordecai Wolfe Haffkine, came to Bengal 
(India) in 18t)»3 to try his anti-cholera vaccine. When he came, plague was raging 
in India and the Government invited him to investigate the cause of the plague 
epidemic and, if possible to combat it by preparing a prophylactic vaccine against 
it. I his brilliant student of Dr. Louis Pasteur, with years of experience in the 
preparation of cholera vaccine, moved into this building in 1899, to lay the founda- 
tion of the » Plague Research Laboratory,” wherein were conducted some of the 
most fundamental researches in plague epidemiology and plague prophylaxis. 
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With the growing importance of bacteriological work in the diagnosis and 
treatment of tropical diseases, the laboratory was further expanded, to undertake 
investigation of other infectious diseases besides plague. To indicate this expansion 
of the scope of work, the laboratory was renamed in 1906 as the “ Bombay Bacter- 
iological Laboratory.” In 1923, the Department of Biochemistry and the Rabies 
section were added. As a result, for the first time, patients bitten by rabid dogs 
received anti-rabic treatment here instead of having to go all the way to Coonoor 
in South India or to Kasauli in the North. The laboratory thus became more than 
a bacteriological laboratory. The Plague Commission formulated some of th(' 
most fundamental observations during their sittings at this Institute, which formed 
the basis of the work on plague transmission and plague prophylaxis. In 1925, at 
the instance of the then Director Lt.-Col. F. P. Mackie, I.M.S., the laboratory was 
aptly called “ The HafTkine Institute ” to commemorate the name of its founder 
whose inspiration and work had led to enormous benefits to mankind in general and 
io India in particular. 

Thus was born “ The HafFkine Institute,” which has been expanding enor- 
mously since then. The earlier work done on plague transmission made it necessary 
to form a department of Entomology in 1938 to systematically study the epidemi- 
ology of plague and the role of insects in tropical diseases other than plague. 
The World War II gave a great impetus to the development of this Institute. 
It further expanded by adding many a new department and it has now become an 
important international research centre with a technical staff of more than 100 
scientists and a subordinate staff of 520 workers, supervised by 8 Assistant Directors 
and one Director. It proved its utility to the fullest, as would be evident from the 
fact that this was the only Institute, during the last war that supplied plague vaccine 
to an area spreading from the Mediterranean to Japan. In 1940, the Depaft- 
ment of Chemotherapy and the Department of Antitoxins and Sera were started 
to meet the demands of State Hospitals of important therapautic agents so ex- 
])(‘nsiv^e when imported. Lyophilised antivenene against snake-bite was first 
prepared during this time. In 1946, the Chemotherapy Section was further rein- 
forced for the preparation of vitamin tablets. The Blood Bank Department was 
reorganised to process human blood plasma which played such vital role in saving 
life during the war. 

Whereas the production and supply of plague vaccine all over the country 
has been the main function of this Institute, almost from the day of its inception to 
date, this Institute, since 1934 undertook to prepare, on a large scale, other anti- 
bacterial vaccine and the T. A. B. vaccine. At present, this Institute is the largest 
anti-bacterial vaccine manufacturing concern in Asia with a potential capacity of 
more than 5 to 6 million millilitres of vaccines per month. 

The Department of Antitoxins and Sera, started in 1940, has continued to 
expand and establish a subsidiary horse-farm at Pimpri, to accommodate 200 
horses that are being maintained for the production of antivenene, anti-tetanus, 
anti-diphtheria, anti-gas-gangrene and a number of other sera. Polyvalent Anti- 
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venenc against snake-bites is prepared in a Jyophilised (dried form). This is effect- 
ive against all the four common varieties of poisonous snakes in India, namely, the 
(!obra, the llusscll's viper, the Krait and the Saw-scaled Viper. The Institute 
issued 2,50,220 ml, of lyophilised antivenene during the year 1954 alone. There 
have been demands for this antivenene from foreign countries also. 

The Institute made 109,20,725 (one erore) vitamin tablets, 2,250 lbs. of 
sidphathiazole and 1, .’15,2.50 e.c. of sulphetrone, the drug of ehoiee for leprosy, 
in the year 1954, 

The Institute runs a Blood Bank, Human blood from voluntary paid donors is 
eollected and processed. The dried blood plasma is made available for both civilian 
and military use. Approximately, 50,000 e.e, of blood is processed every month. 
The Institute sold 308 litres of dried blood plasma in 1954. 

The Institute supplies the huge* demands of (•overument hospitals and other 
medical institutions for glucose saline, casein hydrolysate etc. by preparing them 
under skilled supervision, employing standard methods of preparation. 

The D«‘partmcnt of Virus Diseases, including rabies, prepared large quantities 
of vaeeincs for anti-rahie treatment to he distributed to one hundred and seventy- 
three auti-rahie trciatnumt e«'ntres within and ouside Bombay State, both for medi- 
cal and veterinary purposes. This Institute runs an outj)atient treatment centre 
kept open day and night, where 7 to 8,0t)() dog bite cases were treated last year. 

ihc I)e})artmeut of Clinical Pathology and Biochemistry arc engaged in 
conducting laboratory tests for pati nts with a view to diagnosing diseases and 
other infeolious conditions, such as plague, cholera, typhoid, dysentery, diphtheria, 
meningitis and many others. All tests in connection with infectious diseases are 
done free of charge and laboratory facilities for prompt diagnosis of infectious 
diseases arc available all the 24 hours. 


Ihc Department of Pharmacology was recently equip{)ed to function as the 
Drug Testing I.aboratory for the implementation of the Drugs Act on behalf of this 
and other States. About 1,200 samples collected by Drug Inspectors were tested 
here in 1954 to ensure purity and adequate .standard of the products. 


Ihc Department of Kntomology, which has the main task of studying plague 
epidemiology, also maintains poisonous snakes to collect venoms. An open-air 
snake farm has been constructed with a view to keeping snakes in their natural 
surroundings and researches are being carried out to study the habits of live snakes 
and to facilitate their breeding. A demonstration of snakes and snake- venom 
extraction IS arranged for educational purposes every Thursday at 2-00 p.m. for the 
public and teaching institutions. ^ 
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Research . — Every Department is engaged in research in connection with 
problems arising from either preparation of biological products or from medical 
health problems in connection with endemic or epidemic diseases. Particularly, 
may be mentioned researches in connection with improvement in the preparation of 
plague, cholera, typhoid vaccines ; preparation of the avianized rabies vaccine. 
Hyperimmune Rabies Serum, infleunza vaccine, Diphtheria and Tetanus Toxoid ; 
preparation of synthetic anti-malarial drugs and synthetic drugs against intestinal 
infections. The investigations into Rh factors of blood, the effect of new insecti- 
cides on disease-carrying insects and the development of unique technique fortesting 
of drugs against cholera form some of the new lines of research recently done here. 

This Institute also collaborates with different international organisations 
like WHO, UNICEF, Colombo Plan etc. Some of the members of the Staff of this 
Institute are invited to be on the Expert Committee under international health 
organisations, such as the WHO. A permanent influenza centre has been estab- 
lished at this Institute since 1952 under the World Health Organisation, for the 
isolation and study of influenza viruses, and a dozen virus strains have been isolated. 
Insecticidal studies to test the resistance of body-louse to DDT were done here 
on behalf of the WHO, so were the serological studies on syphilis using cardiolipin 
antigens conducted at this Institute. 

Besides research activities and the manufacturing of life saving biologicals and 
drugs, this Institute admits fresh science and medical graduates for post-graduate 
studies in various branches of medical science with a view to building up scientific 
personnel in the country and undertakes research enquiries on behalf of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research and Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
A number of students have successfully conducted researches on various problems 
and obtained M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees of the Bombay University during the last 
6 to 7 years. The Government of Bombay and Central Government have endowed 
scholarships for research workers at this Institute. The Institute laboratories are 
exceptionally well-equipped with modern apparatus and thus it has become an 
ideal research centre for such students. In addition, it has an excellent library 
service containing over 20,000 publications and 250 medical and scientific periodi- 
cals. The library facilities are free and open to outsiders. 

The Institute annual budget runs into twenty-two lakhs of rupees and the 
manufacturing activities contribute a good source of income to the State Ex- 
chequer. Visits to the Haffkine Institute have become a regular feature for the 
international tourists and scientists, when they visit Bombay. 

There are plans afoot to expand the present activities and with its past back- 
ground we are confident that it would play a vital r61e in the development of 
national health in future. 

The Institute will complete 60 years of its service in 1957. Dr. D. W. Soman, 
M.D., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H. is the present Director of the Institute. 
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8. Indian Cancer Research Centre 

Tiic Tata Memorial Hospital was opened on the 
;ird Mareh, 19tl, for the treatment of cancer patients. 

INDIAN CANCKR At that time, there was hardly any provision cither by 

RESICARCJH way of necessary equipment or ])ersoiincl for research 

CENTRE purj)oscs. The Pathology Department started with three 

ro()ms and a total staff of two trained workers who, 
during the normal working hours, could just about cope 
with the routirui work associated with the diagnosis and treatment of cancer 
patients admitted b> tlu^ Hospital. The early months were spent in training 
the raw teclmieians and seating up a machinery for prompt and etRcient 
jiathologieal S(;rvi<!c to tlu! patients. It wwj soon realised that even the 
day-to'day work had to be undertaken wdth an inquiring mind if tlu^ 
department was to be saved from sliding into a sleepy corner of the building and the 



Indian Cancer Research Centre 


foundations of cancer research were laid at tlie department. The problems for 
investigation were carefully selected cither because there was enough clinical 
material of a particular type m this part of India or because it could bo efficiently 
pursued with the means available to the workers. In spite of several difficulties, 
as a result of persistent effort, it was possible to accomplish a fair amount of work 
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even in the first five years. Undeservedly perhaps, some of these investigations 
have received national and international recognition, as useful contributions to our 
knowledge of cancer. 

The Upgrading Committee of the Government of India visited the Pathology 
Uepartment in 1948 and suggested that “ the research w’^ork which was being carried 
out at the Tata Memorial Hospital should be strengthened and an institution should 
be established and allowed to develop into a post-graduate research centre on an 
All India basis.” The Government of India were kind enough to accept this 
recommendation and sanctioned a non-recurring grant of Rs. 5,89,650 towards 
building and equipment of the institute and have also undertaken to meet the whole 
annual recurring expenditure. The Indian Cancer Research Centre was inaugurat- 
ed on the 3rd of December 1952, by the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Union 
Minister for Health, Government of India. 


Growth , — During the four years which hav^e elapsed, the institution has begun 
to assume its final shape, as a model centre, in this country for research and educa- 
tion in cancer. The laboratories have been gradually manned and equipped and 
with the return of several members of the staff, who had been sent abroad for 
specialised training, the different departments have started functioning with a 
complete programme^. A period of four years is too short to record any notable 
advances, in a subject of such complexity as cancer and yet it is long enough to 
permit th(‘ research workers, to think, j)lan and organise the work to be undertaken 
in the next few years to come. 


The scientific personnel of the Centre is for the most part highly qualified and 
competent, and several members have derived the benefit of advanced training and 
experience in leading centers of research in Europe and America and are now in a 
position to undertake original investigations relating to cancer and allied diseases. 
The institution is also in the fortunate position of having scientific liaison and 
collaboration with several of the more important research centres in Europe and 
America. 

The institutional facilities by way of equipment and instrumentation are of an 
up-to-date nature and adequate for some of the most advanced type of work relat- 
ing to physicochemical, biochemical and biological work. 


The problem of cancer presents many facets and must perforce be tackled 
from several different angles. Workers in this field have long realised, that the 
areas of investigation should of necessity be as broad-based as possible. Viewed 
in this light, cancer research demands an interlocking of different disciplines. The 
following sections have therefore been organised, at the Indian Cancer Research 
Centre : Pathology, Neurophysiology, Experimental Biology, Biophysics, Bio- 
chemistry, Human Variation and Statistics. 
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Lines of Work. —Thv. C!c!itre has attempted to initiate and promote researches 
dealinjOf with the nature and properties of malignant growth. The research staff 
and advanced students are given opportunities to investigate problems which may 
lead towards a better understanding of the cancerous process and an elucidation 
of the laws relating to normal and abnormal growth. Admittedly, some of the 
projects under investigation have only a tangential interest to cancer research. 
Some may a[)pear remote to thfi main probhnu, while otliers may seem (piite un- 
connected with it, but they have all of them, a distinctive ])lacc in the general design 
of the objectives of the institute. This method of approach is not really empirical. 
It is a pattern of development whicli is now generally followed by most cancer 
research laboratori(‘s the world over, because there is a consciousness amongst 
contemporary workers that more basic information concerning growth and aging 
of cells and tissue is essential l>cfore any formulations or broad generalisations can 
be made. 

The tlcntre w^orks in close ccj-operation with the Tat{i Memorial Hospital on 
which it depends for most of its clinical material. The Itiology Division of tin* 
Department of Atomic Dnergy is liouscd in the building of the Institute. Research 
Section of the Family Planning Centre is also situated in this Institute and works in 
co-operation with the several de[)artmcnts of the Institute. The Centre also works 
in collaboration with other institutions in India and outside and gets samples of 
pathological specimens for examination. 


Facilities for Post-graduate Students. - The Institute lias been I'ceognised by 
the Hombay University as a training centre for post-graduat(* students in Rio- 
chemistry, Organic Chemistry, iMicrobiology, Cytology, (knicties and Zoology. 
Most of the senior members of the staff are reeognised teachers of the University. 
Some of them arc also recognised teachers of the Poona University. The students 
prosecuting their studies for M.JSc. or Ph.D. degrees are exempted from tuition 
foes, and poor, deserving students are awarded (Government of India or tGovernment 
of Uombay scholarships or fellowships, tenable for a period of two to three years. 
Students from all over India aiC admitted for the jiost -graduate work. At present 
16 post-graduate students arc working at this institute for M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees. 

Library and other facilities . — The main part of the library is located at the 
lata Memorial Hospital and has on its shelves 1,350 books of specialised nature 
and 2,000 bound volumes of the periodicals. The hospital subscribes for 110 
journals relating to various disciplines -^the Basic Sciences, Cancer, Medicine, 
Radiology etc. 

The library section at the Indian Cancer Research Centre subscribes to 27 current 
journals. Besides these, 23 journals are subscribed by the Director or received by 
him as free gifts from some of the cancer research institutes abroad. The Human 
Variation Unit and the lamily Planning Association of India subscribes to 18 and 
2 journals respectively. The total number of books in the library is 876. A large 
number of reprints of important scientific publications maintained at the library 
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makes reference work easy for research workers. The Biology Division of the 
Department of Atomic Energy also maintains a separate stock of ‘207 books in tlie 
library of the Centre. 

A small workshop for constructing special apparatus for research work, for 
the maintenance of equipment in proper order and with “make it yourself’' 
facilities has been provided for. The microfilming and photocopying units started 
tlirough the courtesy of Indian Council of Medical Research have been found to 
render useful service to the staff and students of this institute as well as to other 
institutions in the country in their research programmes. 

Special Features . — The Centre invites distinguished scientists from abroad for 
coaching and guidance to the young workei*s. Special laboratories have been 
maintained for tlic use of such visiting professors. During the last 5 years, the 
Centre had the benefit of the visits of Prof. K. V. Cowdry, Washington Ihiivcrsity 
School of Medicine, U.S.A. ; Dr. (i. Weddell, Department of Human Anatomy, 
University Museum, Oxford ; Prof. J. lirachet, Director, Laboratory of Anjmal 
Morphology, University of Brussells, Belgium ; and Dr. G. M. Bonser, Department 
of Experimental Pathology and Canci^r Research, University of Leeds, Glasgow. 

An extension of the jireseut workshop has been planned with a munificent 
aid of S88,‘200-0() from the Rockefeller Foundation. This could be considered 
as a unique feature since nowhere in our country such a well equipped workshop, 
although necessary, is attached to a medical institute. 


9. Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


With the increasing interest in soiaal service and the 
growing demand for new standards of excellence and (dficiency 
in social work, there was a keen realisation of the need for 
professional education of social workers. The utter lack of 
opportunity in India for scientific training in social work 
led the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust to found the Sir 
Sorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work in 1936, renamed 
as the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in 1944, as a pioneer attempt to meet the 
pressing need. For the last few years, the Institute has been in receipt of recurring 
grants from the Government of India and the State Governments of Bombay, Bihar 
and Hyderabad. 


TATA 

INSTITUTE 

OF 

SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 


The Tata Institute of Social Sciences is a professional school for education in 
social work. Its aims are : — 

1. to impart instruction in the basic social sciences such as, anthropology, 
sociology, economics, psychology, legislation and allied subjects ; 
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2. to providt* a backji^roiuid preparation for praetiee in social work , 

3. to provide trainin/:^ tljrouj^h ticld-vvork with indi\iduals, groups an com 

imiriiti(‘S in different settings; 4. i 

k tot rain students in the inettiodology ol‘ so(‘ial research as an important tool 

Tor tlie formulation of effc'ctiv'e social policies ; and 
5. to provide leaders in scjcial work and Either related fields. 



Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


.Vt pivscad. tin* rnslitiitc is oiiering the following prograninios of training; — 

1, i'vvo'year programme -Fields of speeialisation - 

(/) Foinmimity Organisation and Deviiopnient 

(//) Criminology, Juvenile Deliiujuenev and (A^rrectional Administra- 
tion 

(///) Family and Child Wclfan^ 

{iv) Labour Welfare and Industrial Relations 
(i’) Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 
(r/) Rural Welfare 
{vii) Social Research 
(viit) Tribal Welfare, 
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II. One-ycar prograniiiu* — 

1. Applied Psychology 

2. Social Besearch. 

III. Six-months’ programme. 

1. Criminology, Juvenile Delinquency and (’orrcctional Administra- 
tion 

2. Institutional Care 

3. Organisation of Community Welfare Centres 
t. Bural Welfare 

5. Labour Welfare. 

The Institute is recognised to guide students for the Ph.D, degree in 
Psychology of the University of Bombay. 



(’UAI'TKK V 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Witli the* rom[)lcti<i!i ot* a hun(lr<*(l years c)f its existence, the University of 
Boini)ay may well be j 3 rou(l oC the rapid strides it has made in the progress of 
education and in the advaneernent and dissemination of knowledge. During this 
[)eriod, the University has giv’en due attention to the claims of higher education by 
gradually extending its scope of post-graduate teaching. The University has also 
been doing all that is possible during the last fifty years or so for the physical train- 
ing of the younger generation and with regard to its extra-curricular activities. 

t 

lnUr-('()llrgiafc CompHitiotis. 'I’tu' University was not slow to realise that for 
an all-Tound eihication sports and jjhysical wcll-hcin'j arc essential requisites and 
it, therefore, took u{>on itself the task of orffanisin^ various inter-collegiate sports 
an<l tournaments. The jurisdiction of the lIniver^ity at one time extended over 
the whole Presidency, including, Siiul with the result that it first concentrated on 
holding Tournaments for the colleges in Bombay alone. As early as 1900, the 
University held tlu' lutcr-Collegiate Cricket Tournament for the Northcote Chall- 
enge Shield. In the Inter-Collegiate Tennis Tournament was introduced 

and in Decemher, 1922, the tirst Bombay Intcr-Collegiate Athletic Sports, organised 
by the Y.M.C..\. Studc!it Branch on behalf of the Univer.sity, was held on the Oval, 
'fho Y.M.C..\. continued to hold tlu' Athletic Alei't aunually till the year 1926. 

With tlu; introduction of compulsory |)hysieal training in the alHliated colleges 
in the year 1927, the Syndicate felt that if this scheme was to be a success, the 
<!onduct of inlcr-collcgiatc sports and tournaments under the auspices of the 
University w'as a necessity. As an experimental measure, the Syndicate resolved to 
form, for two years in the first instam-e, a Sports Board composed of the members 
of the teaching staff of the tlifferent colleges .and others interested in Sports to 
organise and supervise on behalf of the University a department of Inter-Collegiate 
Athletic Sports and Tournamcfits. A grant of lls. 2,099/- per annum for two years 
was guaranteed by tlie Syndicate, the balance to be raised from small contributions 
to be made by the colleges participating in the competitions. The first 
official Bombay Inter-Collegiate Athletic Aleet conducted by the University was held 
in the academic year 1927-28 and has been continued year after year since then, 
e.xcept in the academic year 1942-13, when the University Sports and Tournaments 
could not be held owing to {jolitical disturbances. The St. Xavier’s college won 
the Athletic Championship for 26 years continuously, and it was only in the year 
1954-55 that the Khalsa College annexed the Championship trophy for the first time. 
Tire Khalsa college has again won the Championship this year (1956-57). 

The Sports Board having once established itself, was not content with merely 
arranging Athletic Sports, Hockey, Wrestling, Boxing and Swimming were also 
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introduced as inter-collegiate competitions. Football and Badminton were added 
to the list of Tournaments held in the following year. 

While the colleges in Bombay had a fair share of sports activities, the colleges 
situated outside the Bombay Municipal limits provided fewer facilities to their 
students. The Syndicate, therefore, appointed a Committee to formulate a scheme 
for the creation of Inter- Collegiate Sports Boards at different centres similar to the 
one at Bombay. The Committee made its report in the year 1932, which the 
^Syndicate approved. The main features of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were two-fold : (1) Creation of Local Committees at Bombay, Poona, Dhar- 
war, Ahmedabad and Karachi to organise, control and manage inter-collegiate 
sports and tournaments for the colleges within the jurisdiction of each Local 
Committee and (2) Reconstitution of the University Board of Sports so as to 
consist of the Presidents of the five Local Committees and the members 
appointed by the Syndicate. The Senate, at its meeting held in June 1933, 
approved the scheme and sanctioned a grant of Rs. 6,000/- towards the 
expenses that would be incurred in bringing the scheme into operation. 
The Syndicate amended the Ordinances relating to the Board of Sports 
so as to enable all the colleges to participate in athletic sports and 
tournaments and out-door games. The amended Ordinances not only made the 
constitution of the Board of Sports thoroughly representative, but also provided 
for the establishment of regional committees on which every college would have 
representation. Accordingly, the Board appointed five committees for the colleges 
in (1) the Konkan (Bombay), (2) Poona, (3) Karnatak and Southern Mahratta 
Country, (4) Gujarat and Kathiawar and (5) Sind, and Principals of the colleges or 
their nominees with co-opted members constituted each of these committees. 
Each Committee was given suflieient latitude to conduct sports according to the 
programme best suited to its local conditions. 

In the year 1934, the Senate encouraged the expansion of the Board’s activities 
by voting a grant of Rs. 8,000/- as against Rs. 6,000 /- in the previous year. In 
this j^car. Volleyball was added to the list of tournaments conducted by the Bom- 
bay group. 

In the year 1937, the University grant was raised to Rs. 13,000/-. In the 
following year, Indian games were introduced as additional items for competition. 
Table-Tennis was added to the list of Tournaments in the year 1943, in which year 
also the grant was raised from Rs. 13,000/- to Rs. 15,000/- and further increased to 
Rs. 16,500/- in the year 1945 and to Rs. 21,500/- in the year 1946. 

In the year 1951, yet another game, namely, Chess was introduced as an inter- 
collegiate event. The Tournament attracted a large number of entries in the very 
first year of its introduction and, since then, the interest, in this game has ever 
been on the increase. 

Weight-lifting was added to the list of competitions during the current 
academic year and the response received has been very encouraging. 
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'I'lic follr.winjr st«tciiH n» {fivts, af a glance, the competitions conducted by 
th<* ITnivcrsitv and the year in whieh they were introdueed : 

Oiekt'l . . 

Tennis 
At hie ties 
Hoxinj,^ 

VVr<‘stIin^^ 

Iloekev . . 

Swinnnin;; 

Football . . 

Hadnhnton 
Kal)l)juli 
V'olleyhall 
'I’eni-Koil 
Tabl(‘-T(‘nnis 

(1l<‘SS 

Ifoekey for Women 
Haskt tbnll 
\V(‘i|L(ht-lirtin^ . . 

lifirr-itroup Coin prf it ions. As ne*ntioned earlier, tlie University in the 

initial stn^n's was only able to eater (‘^r the needs of students in the afiiliated 
eolle^es in Itombay. With a vi(‘W to eneouraj];in '4 sports among all the colleges 
then alhliated to the University, the Syndieate formulated in the year 1932 a 
seluMUe wherel)y Fioeal Sports Committees were created in five different centres, 
namely, Bombay, Poona, Dharwar, Ahmedabad and Karacdii. Each of these 
centres eondueted inter-eollegialt' sports and tournaments within its jurisdiction. 
The nei‘d was, howt'vcr, felt for a competition on a University basis and, with tliis 
o!)je(*t in view, a University Tennis Tournament was held in Bombay to which 
champions from each centre were invited. This Tournament which was held on the 
Davis ("up liines proved to be a great sueeess and among the students who thronged 
the Hindu Gymkhana Courts to witness the Finals, were a large number of members 
of the Senate including the then Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mirza Ali 
Akbar Khan. 

Encouraged by the keen enthusiasm and healthy rivalry displayed during the 
University Tennis Tournament licld during the academic year 1933-34, the Board 
of Sports decided to introduce Inter-Group Competitions in Athletic Sports, 
giving preference to such items as would test the stamina, power of resistance, 
agility ai\d skill of competitors. The Senate encouraged the expansion of the 


1919 
1927 
192S 
1 92S 
192S 
192S 
1929 
1929 
193t 
1 934 
193t 
1937 

19.51 
1952 

19.52 
1 95() 
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Board’s activity by votiniy a grant of Rs. 8,000/- as against Rs. 0,000/- in the 
previous year. 

In frannng t.lu? sehemo for Iiitcr-Ciroup (!oinpetitions, the University Board of 
Sports had divided the University, for the purposes of sports, into the following liv(^ 
Groups and had established a convention of holding those (competitions in each of 
the five Groups by rotation : — 

1. Bombay (iroup 

2. Poona Group 

8. Karna,tak-oa///-S.M.i\ (iroup 
t. Gujarat-r;ow-Kathiawar (iroup 
5. Sind (Jroup. 

The honour of holding the first lntcr-(iroup Competition in Athletics, Tennis 
and Wrestling fell to the (Jujarat-ewm-Katliiawar (Jroup. The Compe^titions were 
lield at Ahmedabad in January, 198 b Bombay was declared the Group Champion 
in Athletics while (rii jarat-niai-Kathiawar won the Group Championship in Tennis 
and WreJling. Th(‘ (*oveted handsome Tro|)hy for Tennis, endowed l)y Sir 
Ibrahim Uahimtoola in the name of his wife, to be awarded to the (’hampion (iroup 
in Tennis, was won by the Gujarat-rwa-Kathiawar (irouj), which alsoanmcxed the 
R. N. Bhagwat Shield for Wrestling. The Banker Troj)hy for Athletics and the 
P. W. Velkar Shi(*ld for 100 yards run was won by the Bombay Gremp. In the 
following year, 100 and 200 mctivs Free Style Swimming events were added. 

These Inter-Group Competitions were (cxc(cpt in the year 1942-48 when no 
Tournaments wurc held owing to political disturbance's) lield annually thereafter 
till the year 1949, after whi(*h, with the establishment of regional Universities in 
the State of Bombay, the competitions w(Te suspended. 

Below is a statement showing the years and the venue at which the Inter- 
Group Competitions were held and the Group which won the General Clmmpion- 
ship. 

Year 

1984-85 

1935-30 

1930-37 

1937- 88 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 


Held at General Chavipiomhip won hy 


Ahmedabad 

Bombay 

Kolhapur 

Poona 

Karachi 

Bombay 

Poona 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Bombay 

Dharwar 

Poona 

Hyderabad 

Bombay 
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Yt^nr 

I/Hfl at 

Genrnd Chempi nishdp w)n hy 

1942-43 

Not held 


1943-41 

Baroda 

Bombay 

1944-1.5 

Dharwar 

Karnatak & S.M.C. 

1945-10 

l^)on^l 

Bombay 

1940-17 

Sangli 

Poona 

1947- 18 

Xot held 


19 18-19 

Jnnagadh 

Bombay 

It) 19-50 

B(*lgaimi 

Bombay 


! tiUr-U tiivfrsiUf Tfnirntnnrnfs, The Univ(;rsity was not content with the con- 
duct of Int(a*"(’oll(‘^ialc and rnlcr-(irou|) Competitions. In the year 1935-30 the 
Hoard of Cordrol for Crick(*l i?i India instituted the Inter-lhdvcrsity (Vieket Cliam- 
pionship. The Homhay I 'ni\ ersify entered a t(‘am for this tounuiment and lost to 
Ihinjuh Ihiiversity in tin* Kina) and mel with a sii!)ilar fate the following year. The 
Uaiversily withdrew its entry in ihv yviw 1937-3S, hut in the year 1938-39, annexed 
tlie (‘haiupionship tor the; tirst linu and for four su(*ecssiv"c years thereafter. 


hneouraged l)y tiu‘ir suee(‘ss in ( rieked, the University entered a team for the 
fntcr-l niivcu'sity Athletic* Chani[)ionship held during the year 1941-42. Bombay 
was a elos(‘ second to Punjah Uiuv(*rsity w'hi(*h won the Championship. It was in 
the y(‘ars and 1918 that tlu‘ Universit\ won the Athletic Chami)ionship. 


In Hie ytair 1945- t(k the Univc'rsity partieipatc'd for the tirst time in the Inter- 
I 'ni\ eisity Swimming and lennis Championships and made a fine treble by winning 
both tliese eham})ionships in addition to Cricket. 


^Hockey was added to thi; list of Inter-! hiiversity Tournaments in the year 
1917-48 and in Hie following year Football and Hadminton were also ineluded. 


A womeirs Athletic .Meet was held for the first time at 
1950-51. The University won the Cliampionship and has 
ever sinee. 


Allahabad in the year 
continued winning it 


The women's Hadminton ('liampionsliip was iield for the first time in 1952-53. 
Our team won the (diampionship. 

Inter-University Championship in 
1. Onr teani won the Championship in that year and in the succeeding 

vCiirs 11 Vi v»v»ii ^ 


decided to enter a team in Boxing in the 
> ear . a ..>o, olleyball in the year 1 955-56 and Kabbadi in the year 1956-57. 
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The Inter-University Sports Board of India has been entrusting the Bombay 
University with the conduct of Inter-University Tournaments frotii time to time. 
Inter-University Tournaments in Cricket, Aquatics and Badminfon liave often 
been held in Bombay. 

The following chart shows at a glan *0 the achievements of the University in 
the Inter-University Tournaments in which it participated. 

Nnuiher of 


Event Position secured Times 

ATffLKTU’s : Men — Winner (1947- tS ; 191-8-49) ... ... 2 

Men -Runner-up (191-1-42) ... ... ... I 

Women — Winner (19;>0-51 ; 19.’)! -52; 1952-5**1; 1 9511-5 !- 

1951--55; 1955-51); 1950-57) ... 7 

Badminton: Men Winner (19 1-8-19 ; 1950-51 ; 1951-52; 1952- 

5.‘3; 1 95 : 1-54 ; 1951-55; 1955-50; 

1 950-57) S 

M(*n Riiimer-np (1919-50) ... ... ... 1 


Women - -Winner (1952-5:1 ; 1955-50) 

Women Hunn<n’-up (195 1-55 ; 11)50-57) 

Cricket: Winner (19:3<S-:i9; 19:19-40; 1940-41 ; 

1941-42; 1942-1:3; 19i:i-44; 1941-15; 


1945-40; 1940-17; 1947-48; 1948-49; 

1952-5:3; 1954-55; 1955-50; 1950-57) ... 15 

Runner-up (19:35-:30) ... ... ... 1 

SvviMMlNo : -Winner (1915-40 ; 1948-49 ; 1919-50 ; 

1 952-53 ; 1 953-54 ; 1 954-55 ; 1 955-50 ; 

1950-57) 8 

Runner-up (1913-44 ; 1 944- 15 ; 1 940-47 ; 

1950-51) 4 

IlocKEv : Men Runner-up (1917-18 ; 1949-50 ; 1951-52) ... 3 

Women -Winner (1954-55 ; 1955-50) 2 

Tennis: Winner: (1945-40; 1949-50) 2 


Inter •Collegiate Debating Com 2 )etition . — Debating forms part of the extra-curri- 
cular activities of the students. Shriyut V. D. Sirur donated to the University 
in the year 1 939 a Trophy called the D. N. Sirur Trophy for Debating. The first 
12 
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dcbatii>>( competition was held on the 18th January, 1939. The competition is 
open to all constituent colle;^(‘s and Depariineiits of the Univ'ersity of Bombay. 

The Trop’iy is pres(*nt(Ml fo the Ix'st r(‘preseiited iiistitulioii, in addition to 
which, tlirce prizes an? awardetl to individual sp(?akers in order ol merit. 

Below is a slaleinent showing the eolleoes which have won the Irophy since 
its ineepfi(>n ; 

1. Sophia (\)lle;'(‘ for Wonuai ... o tinuis (tour yc^ars eonseeidively) 


‘2. (ioveninuad. Law (’()ll<*^fe ... !• limes 

3. Klphinslone Collenrc ... ... 3 times 

L St. Xavi<*r\ ( olle^n- ... ... Twice 

a. Ismail Yusuf ('oll(‘*‘(‘ ... 'fwicM? 

G. Wilson ('oll(‘^a- ... ... Once 

7. Siddharth ( oll<‘ir(‘ ... ... Once 


Ihivr-lJ nircrshji Youth Festival, With a vi<nv to [)rovidinjL»* the youtli of the 
country with som<* faeiliti<‘s for s(‘lf-ex])r<'ssion and opporlunit i(*s for organized 
action in llu‘ serviet* of tin* sluchad, eommimily, and to eiicourai^in^^ art 
amon^ tlu* students of (lu* rni\'(‘rsily, the ^Ministry of Kducalion, Government of 
India, held for lh(‘ first tiuu* an Int(‘r-rniversil y Youth Festival in October 
1954. Th(‘ .Ministry of Fducation felt that Mieh festivals would oiliT creativx out- 
lets for the (‘n<‘r^^i( s of the stiahads and foster in them a sense of Indian unity. 

Kneoura^fed l)y the larf((‘ numlxT of entries n'ceived in the very first year in 
which the Youth F(‘slival was lield and the kt < n and healtliy rivalry evinced by the 
par^icipatiui^ Fniv<‘rsilies. (lx* .Ministry of luhieation lias decided to make the 
Youth Festival an annu il featun*. 'Fhe Second and the Third Inter- rniversity 
Youth Festivals wen* held in New Delhi in October 1955 and October 195G respect- 
ively. The items for tiu* Festival Proommine are (1 ) Arts and Crafts, (2) Drama - - 
One-Act Play, (3) (Massiea! Dance. (1) Yoeal Classical Music, (5) Instrumental Music 
(G) Radio Play, (T) Hindi Lloe ulion. (S) Grouj) Dance and (9) Group Singing. 

This I niversity com[)(*t('d in almost all the items of competition during the 
three years that the F(‘stival was held, and it is a matter of great pride 
that our I cam, besides making a us(‘ful confrihution to the success of the 
I'estival, also ligur(*d in the list of winix'rs and runners-up in some of the items. 
In the year 1951, our I niversity won the /7/\s7 place in (1) Vocal Classical Music 
tor men, (2) t lassieal Dance ior Wom(‘u and (3) Drama. In the year 1955 our 
University won the s co fid, plarc \n (1) Vocal Classical Music for men, (2) V^ocal 
Classical Music* lor ^\omen and (3) Instrunioital Music for men. In the year 1956, 
we secured the ///\s7 pl< c in the Radio Play and Instrumental Music for men (Sitar), 
second plea: in Ilandieralts lor men and in Classical Dance for women and the 
third place in Vocal Classical 3Iusic for men. 





Chapter VI 

GIFTS AND ENDOWMENTS 

During its career of one hundred years, tlic University of l^oinbay has received 
a lar^^e iiumlx^r of gifts and endowments for spcciiic purposes. Th(‘ purposes for 
wlu'(di sueli gifts and donations have been received are 

( J ) Construction of Ihiivcrsity Buildings ; 

(2) Endowment of scliolarships, fellowshi})s, i)rizes, medals and lecture- 
ships ; 

(a) Institution and maintcnanct* of teaching posts and construction and 
C((uipment of lal)oratorics in the University Departments. 

( t) Hooks and manuscripts for the library of the UnivTTsity ; 

(a) Trophi(is for sports competitions. 

The total capital face value of the (‘udowments, large or small, administered 
l)y the rniv(a-sity at pres(*nt runs into the enormous ligure of Hs. 1,07,02,500, 
The figure is exclusive of the gifts for buildings and other capital expenditure 
wliich have airc'ady been fully utilised. 

Gifts for University Buildings 

The Sir Cowas.tke jEiiAxciiR Hate 

In the late Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Readymoney offered a sum of Rupees 
one lakh to (k)vernment for the erection of University Buildings so as to provide a 
local habitation for the University which had no buildings of its own. This noble 
gift, was accepted l)y the Senate with a lib(;ral augumentation ofi* red by Govern- 
ment. The University Convocation Hall which was completed in 1874, was the 
outcome of this munificent donation. The Hall was namad "The Sir Cowasjee 
Jcluntgir Hall of the IJuircrsity of Bombaij" in recognition of the gift. 

The University Library and the Rajabai Clock Tower 

In August 1804, Shri Premchand Roychand, a leading business magnate of 
Bombay oflered to the University, through the Government of Bombay, a sum of 
Rupees two lakhs towards the erection of a library building “ which may be an 
ornament to this city and by becoming a storehouse of the learned works, not only 
of the past, but of many generations to come, may be a nieans of promoting the 
high ends of the University.” He followed up this offer with a second offer, in 
October of the same year, of a further sum of Rs. 2 lakhs in the name of his mother 
Rajabai for the erection of a tower to contain a large clock and a set of joy bells. 
The offers were gratefully accepted by the University. The University Library 
Building and the Rajabai Clock Tower which are unique among the buildings which 
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enhance the beauty of the City of Bombay amply fulhlled the desire of the generous 
donor to create a store hous<‘ of learning and to perpetuate the memory of his 
mother. 


Hihi.a IIosTKhs AT Matitn(;a 

In 1051, th(‘ Birla Kducation Trust, through the good olliees ol the Hon. 
Mr. Justice N. II. Hhagwali, then \'ie(*-Chancellor, made a donation of Rs. 2j lakhs 
for constructing one of tin* hostel blocks which tin; Thiivcrsity contemplated 
building for providing accommodatK)!! for students of its Departments. One of the 
two host(?l hloeks which have hc^ai e<)nstruete<l on the grounds ot the Dej)artment 
of Cliemieal Technology at Matunga, has been iuini(‘d the ‘ Birla Hostels in 
recognition of this donation. 


Endowments for Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes and Medals. 

'rhert' Hr(‘ as many as 157 (‘iidowments for the aw^fird of fellowshi[)s, scholar- 
ships, prizes and mediils. Most of the awards arc made on the results of the 
University examinations, whil<‘ sonu* ar(‘ int<uul(‘d for the encouragement of learn- 
ing and research among graduates. A tew others enable graduates to go abroad 
for prosecuting their studies further. It is not possible to describe here the objects 
and fjiirposes of all thest* endowments. Many of them were again by private 
individuals to |)erp(‘tuali‘ their own memory or tlu‘ nuanory of some of their friends 
orrelativ(‘s or for tlu‘ encouragement of study of tlu‘ subjcTds cherished by them. 
.V gooil proportion of the awards have been ( ndowed by memorial or testimonial 
committees to eomimanorate lh(‘ s(‘rvie(‘s of eminent men in public life, particularly 
those closely eonneet(*d with the rniversity. These awards have been a great 
source of inspiration to undergraduates and graduates. Full ])artieiilars of the 
awards are givcai ia Part IV of the Uaivv-rsity IIandl)ook. 

A large mimbtT of such endowments out of which awards were made at the 
Matriculation examination of the University (40) have been transferred under section 
00 of the Bombay University Act to the S.S.(\ Examination Board. The 

awards are now made on the results of the S.S.U. examination. 

Particulars ot (‘iidowments of tlu* value of Rs. 50.000 or over are given 
b(‘low : 


Tur. SiK Maxcai.das NATni nirAi Scholarships 

In August, 1807, in a letter addressed to the Viee-Chaneellor. Bombay Univer- 
sity, Messrs. Tribliowandas Mangaldas Nathubhai, Purshottamdas Mangaldas 
Nathubhai and Jugniohaiidas Mangaldas Xathubhai, the sons of the late SirMaiigal- 
das Nathubhai, Kt., C.S.I.. offered to the University, in full satisfaction of the 
claims of the University under the Will of their father, a sum of Rs. 8,50,000 for 
the foundation of scholarships, to be called The Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai Scholar- 
ships/’ to be awarded to Hindu Graduates of the Bombay University. 
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The Scholarships are awarded for technical studies and are tenable in England 
only. At present two scholarships each of the net annual value of Its. 2.000 are 
awarded every year out of these funds and an additional scholarship of the same 
value is awarded every third year. Awards out of this endowinenl were made for 
the first time in the year 1900, and the rccapienis were Nilkanth Bapuji Wagle of 
the Elphinstone College, who received an award for the study of (Jlass-blowing 
and Nanabhai Dayabhai Darn of the Baroda Collegii, who rec^eived an award for 
the study of Mining and Metallurgy. 

It may be noted that Mangaldas Nathubhai himself gave a donation of 
Ks, 20,000 in 1802 for the institution of a Travelling Fellowship for enabling Hindu 
graduates to go to Europe. In fact, this donation was the first donation to be 
received by the UnivtTsity for making an award to graduates. 


IhiK Sahdau Biiimuao Bamrao Akharxawis Scholarships 

III February 1920, the Executors of the Will of the late Sardar Bhimrao 
Itamrao Akbarnawis (Desai), S(‘eond Class Sardar of Belgaum, offered to the 
University of Bombay under the Will of Sardar Akbarnawis a sum of Rs. 86,000/- 
in |)er (!ent GovernnuMit Paper for the foundation of scholarships to be called 
" The Sardar Bhimrao Ramrao Akbarnawis Scholarships,” to be awarded to 
Brahmin candidates of certain districts of the Karnatak. Three Scholarships 
were founded out of this (‘iidowmcnt — one was awarded in Sanskrit at the 
Matriculation examination, tlic second in the principal subject at th(^ B.Sc. 
examination and the third for research studies in foreign (»ountries. 

The Sanskrit scholarship has been transferred to tlieS.S.C. Examination Board 
for Ix'ing awarded at the S.S.C. Examination. 


The Sir Cairrimbhoy Ebrahim 

AND 

Bat Kiianubat Noormahomeu .Tairazbhoy Peerbhoy Schoi.arships 

In April 1924, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, on behalf of the Sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim and Bai Khanubai Noormahomed Jairazbhoy Peerbhoy Educational 
Trusts offered a sum of Rs. 10,00,000 m3j per cent Government Promissory Notes 
for the foundation of scholarships, to be awarded annually by way of advances 
to suitable Mahomedan graduates of the Bombay Presidency of not more than 
seven years’ standing, for higher studies in certain subjects in foreign countries. 

Out of these endowments, three loan scholarships are awarded every year 
in the proportion of one scholarship in the name of Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim add 
two in the name of Bai Khanubai Noormahomed Jairazbhoy Peerbhoy for enabling 
the scholars to prosecute higher studies in Europe, America, Japan, or other forci^^n 
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coimtricis in M'‘{li<*ine, Philology, Arifieut History, Arabic, Architecture, Town- 
planning and !(‘chnoIogical and industrial subjects. Tiic advances arc repayable 
by the scholars alter tl)cy begin to earn an income. 

Tiik KuunJi Dinsuaw Scholakships 

111 September, Mr. F. K. Dinshaw offered to flu* (Ini\*crsity, on bchalt 

of the Trustees of the Kd.ilji Dinshaw Charities, a sum of Us. t, ‘2a, 000 in securities 
for tlic endowment of scholarNhi[)s for st'condary and higluT t(‘chiiieal and techno- 
logical (ahieation for tlu' i)cnelit of the m:Mni)ers ot tlu^ l^arsi Cotnmunity to be 
awarded in lh<' name' of I Ik* lat'* Mr. Kdtilji Dinshaw, C.I.E. At a subsequent 
date the amourd was inen'ased by an additional donation of Rs. 1, GO, 000/- in 
securities. At a later date, at the suggestion of Mr. Dinshaw all the securities stand- 
ing to the credit of tin*. Endowment were converted into per cent Government 
Promissory Note's of the aggregate* face* value of Rs. 7,02,700. 

Out of this endowment, four seholarsliips are awarded every year to persons 
belonging to the Zorastriati eonuuunity as follows : - 

One for Secondary Te chnical Education 

One for Higher Teelmieal Education 

Oik* for P»»st -gradual (* Technical Education 

One for Teelmieal Education in rA)reign Countries. 

An additional award of the scholarship for Pust-graduat(^ Technical Education is 
made every fourth y(‘ar. One of the conditions of tin* donation was that tlu* 
scholarships tola* awanh'd in the lirst instance to Parsis pennan(‘ntly residing 
in Karachi, failing sucli Parsis, to Parsis permanently residing in IViona, and failing 
Parsis of eith<*r of these two cities, to Parsis of any other part of India. 

After the partititm in IID /, didieulties aro>c with regard to the award of these 
scholarships on account of this restriction and the regiilalions have been amended 
by an order of the High Court of R -mbay so as to enable the University to make 
awards to persons who have ])assed the qualifying I'xaminations of any Indian 
University or any University in Pakistan. The Scholars Jiwldiag the first three 
Scholarshijs f/an now study in appi\)\ed invitations either in India or in 
Pakistan. 

Professor Baevantrai Kala axrai Thakore Gold Medal and 
Research Fellowships 

111 194o, Shri G. I. Patel, Principal N. M. Shah, Sliri B. B. Vyas and Principal 
R, K. Yajnik offered to the University, on behalf of the friends and admirers of the 
l&te Professor Balvantrai Kalyanrai Thakore, a sum of Rs. 67,000/- for founding a 
'Gold* Medal and two Research fellowships. Professor Thakore was an eminent 
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Gujarati savant who had ma do his mark as a poet and an essayist and had con- 
tributed considerably to the development of Gu’arat* Liternlurt^ and Culture and the 
fund had been collected by his friends and admirers for perpetuating his memory 
on the occasion of his reachincr tlie a^e of 75 years in The Balwantrai K. 

Thakore Gold M^ial and R . ^search Fellowship arc awarded at the M.A. Kxamiua- 
tion in th(‘ subject of Gujarati. 

The Dh, Miss Aimai Maxkckjt Cooper Medical ScholaRvSUIP 

A donation of Rs. 75,000 was ^iven in 1015 by Mr. Jehan^nr Maneckji Cooper 
for foundininf tliis scholarship in the name of Dr. Miss Aimai ^lancekji Cooper ” 
which is awarded to the lady studcait passing the linal examination for the degrees 
of M.R.Ji.S. with the highest number of marks. 

Mas. vSooxAUAi Dadartiai Master Endowment 

In December 1050, tlie Senate aeecp’ed the beejuest of a sum of Rs. 50,000/- 
made to the University by tlie late Mrs. Soonabai Dadabhai Master for th ‘award of 
scholarsliips at the R.T., the B. Sc., tlui B. Sc. (T(‘ch.) and the T.D. Examinations. 
One scholarship is awarded out of this endowment at theB.T., one at the B.Se. and 
two at th(,‘ B.Se. (Teeli.) Examination and a prize is awarded at the T.D. 
Examination. 

Mrs. Ramauat Satvawant Nowrun(;ay Endowment 

The University has recently receiv^cd through Sir Vithal N. Chandavarkar, Kt., 
Shri Chandrakaiit B. Nagarkar, I.C.S. and Shri D. S. Bakhale, I.C.S., the Executors 
and Trustees a]ipointed under the last Will and Testament of the late Mrs. Rarnabai 
S, Nowrungay, an endowment consistingof Rs. 4,22,000/- in securities and Rs. 82,000/- 
and odd in cash b(;ing the value of the residuary estate bequeathed by her to the 
University. According to the terms and conditions of the Will, the endowment is 
to be applied for the purpose of providing scholarships for women graduates of the 
University of Bomby, who have graduated in Medicine or Science (having Chemistry 
as the Principal subject) available f *r higher studies in domestic science, nutritional 
research and medical research connect d with the diseases of women at universities 
or similar institutions in foreign countries. One of the scholarships is to be called 
"‘The Satya want Wassoodew Nowrungay Foreign Fellowship” and the other 
scholarship or scholarships have to be named after the late Mrs. Rarnabai Satyawant 
Nowr mgay. The Syndicate have decided to institute two fellowships out of the 
endowment. One of the Fellowships will be called the “ Mrs. Rarnabai Satyawant 
Nowr mgay Foreign Fellowship ” and will be awarded to a woman graduate in 
Medicine for advanced research connected with diseases of women or maternal 
dietary deficiencies. The other fellowship will be called the “ Satyawant Wassoo- 
dew Nowrungay Foreign Fellowship ” and will be awarded to a woman graduate 
in Science with Chemistry as the Principal subject holding the M.Sc. degree in 
Bio-Chemistry or the B.Se. (Tech.) Degree in Food Tedhnology, fot higher studies 
in Domestic Scrence> Nutritional Higher Chemistry or Public Health. 
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'rh(* lVlh)wsliif)s will be tciinbh* in aii approved Tbiiversity or an Institution 
of repub* f)!* tin* slandinj^ of a Vnivorsity in the l\K. or on the Continent, in the 
r.S.A. or in Canmla. Tliey will lx* normally tenable for a period of 2 years as stated 
nbovT. but in <\\;eeptional eireuinstanees an extension of the period of tenure 
may b(‘ quanted by llu* Symlieate for tin* third year. 

The r(‘^^ulat ions n‘latin<j[ fo tin* award of the fellowships will be framed shortly 
by tlic Aeademie Council. 

iH ♦ ❖ * >;: 5;« sK 

As will be s(*en from tin* above aeeounl of tin* donations for the award of 
scholarships <‘le., llu* Ix in lits of souk* of tin* (*ndowments are restricted to persons 
belonnin/^^ to {)arti(*ular eoinmuiiilies or hailin<; from certain speeifi *d territories. 
l'h<‘ present policy (»f lh(' I ■ ni\ i rsity, howev'cr. is not to accept a donation the 
henetits of wlueli is r<‘st rict(‘(l to a particular eommunity or a f)artieular territorv. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR LECTURESHIPS OTHER THAN THOSE 
ATTACHED TO THE UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 

Tur. w M.SON 1*11 1 1.OLO(;U*AL LlH 'i'r R KS UI C 

'rin* Wilson l*hilolooieal L(*etureship was fourui(‘(l out of the (mdowment of 
Its. 2*‘L50n - by the Hon, S(‘er<‘tarv of the Conmiitt(‘e of tin* mana^^ement for the 
suhseripliou of lh(' Wilson 'U'st imonial Fund for the (‘lulowment of a Philological 
Lectureship in lionour of tin* llvy. Jolm Wilson, D.l).. F.U.S.. Viee-Chaneellor 
<)l the Uni\ (‘rsity. ( 'luU'r this endowment, the Syndicate invite ajmually a sc*holar 
ol r<'[)ute to d<*li\'cr a course* ol hvtures on one* of the followiuj»’ groups of 
inn.i;ua]Lif<‘s : 

1. Sanskrit and Prakrit lanmia^es derived from it. 

11. n(‘hrew and the* oth(*r Semitic lan^uaujes. 

HI. Latin and (ireek. 

III. Faddish viev'^nl in eounoetion with Aufrlo-Saxoii and its other 
sources. 

The first seri s of Iceture* under the endowment was delivered in 1877 by 
Ramkrishua Ciopal Rhandarkar. 


Sir LAiaa niiAi Shah Memorial Lectureship 

A donnlion of Hs. lO.OOO - was ofToml in 1<).3;} by Messrs. Ratanlal Ranchhoddas 
and lAIulianiahopadliyaya P. V. Kane on behalf of Shri Lallubhai Asharam Memorial 
(ommittee lor the purpose of loiindinj; a lectureship and'prize in connection with 
any legal subject })referably a subject ctmneeted with Hindu Law, to be called 
“ Sir Lallubhai Shah Memorial Lectureship and Prize.” A lecturer is appointed 
every third year under thi.s endoivment. 


The Tuakkar Vassonji Madh-wj! Lecti reship 

In 1928, Mr. N. H. Moos, administrator of the late Mr. Vassonji Madhavji 
forwarded a sum of Rs. 35,000/-, pursuant to an order by the High Court, for found- 
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iug a lectureship of Gujarati Literature or History in the name of Thakkar Vassonjl 
Madhavji. Lectures in the series are dc^li vered every year by some eminent scholar 
on thv History or Literature of Gujarat. 


The Kashinatu Trimhak: Telanc; Lectukeshii* lv Law anh Poiatjcs 

The Senate at their meeting held on the 20th December, 1952, accepted an 
oiler of a donation of Go\Trnment Proniisory Notes of the face value of Rs. 80,000/- 
from the Mayor of Hombay and President of Justice Telang Birth Centenary Com- 
juittee for the founding of a lectureship in Law and Politics at the Univ'crsity to be 
known as “The Kashinath Trimhak Telang licetureship in Law and Polities The 
donation was given by the Committee to commemorate the celebration of the birth 
ecritcnary of Justice K. T. Telang, who was an eminent scholar, social reformer and 
•fudge of the Bombay High Court and who had the unique distinction of becoming 
tlie first Indian \'ice-Chancellor of the University. 

The aim of the Committee was to collect funds suiUcient to enable it to 
hand over to the University securities of the value of at least Rupees one lakh. 
IIowevTr, the Committee was not able to reach the target. As both the Committee 
and the University were anxious to start the lectureship during the centenary year 
in view of the valuable services rendered by Justice rdang to the University the 
University has contributed Rs. 5, 177 1 0 to enable the endowment to reach the 
target of Rupees one lakh in sceurif ies. 

The first lecturer under this endowment is propo.sed to be appointed during 
the current year. 


CllIMANLAL SeTAI.VAI) Ij\\\ LeCTURKSUIC 

In March, 1955, the Syndicate accepted an oiler of an endowment of 
(rovernrnent Paper of the face value of Rupees one lakh from Shri M. C. Sctalvad 
for the establishment of a Law Lectureship to be named after the late Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad. Shri Sctalvad gave this endowment to the University having regard 
to his father’s long association with the University. It may be recalled that Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad was a Fellow of the University from 1895 to 1947 and had the 
unique distinction of holding the OlTiec of Vice-Chancellor for an unbroken period 
of 12 years, i,e,, from 1017 to 1929. The subject of the lectures which will be 
delivered biennially will be a topic of law, preferably Constitutional Law or Inter- 
national Law. 

The scholar to be invited to deliver the lectures will be a citizen of India but 
this requirement may be waived by the Syndicate in special cases. The honorarium 
payable to the Lecturer is Rs. 6,000/-. 

f* Ifr ' 
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ENDOWMENTS RECEIVED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 


(A) University Department of Economics 

U,\( Vl.JIHAf JlVAM,AI, PaNALAL EN’nOWMENT 

Tlu‘ Section in Afiriciilliirtil Hctniotiiics in the Department lias its oricfin in the 
donation of Rnpecs one lakh «ivcn to the University in the year 1944 by the 
Trustees of the late Uai Vijil)ai Jivatilal I’analal for startinjf and maintaininff a 
section in Anrienllural Economies by ap|)ointin" a Lecturer, an Investigator and a 
field-worker out of the ineotne of th(' endowtne.nt. The Section has been named 
after Hai Vijil>ai Jivanlal I’analal in recognition of this donation. 

(B) University Department of Chemical Technology 

The University l)i-partmenl of ('hemieal 'U'chnology has attracted a large 
number of donations for inslitiitiftn of teaching posts and construction and eipiip- 
ment of its laboratories, even from the time when proposals were still under 
consideration for its estfiblishment. The total value of the donations so far received 
in connect ion with this Department is Its. 40,. ‘JO. ()()()/-. 

Following are the parlieulars of donations of the value of Rs. 50,000/- or over 
received in comuH tion with this Department. 

Ti'i.sti)AS Siiiui Endow'Ment (Ks. 1.47,200/-) 

I’hc first endowment to lx- received was the Tulsidas Surji Endowment. 
'I’his tlonation was offered to the University by the Advocate-General of 
Bombay in .Vpril, lit-’!), iii ma-ordanee with the order of the High Court 
of Bombay in the suits relating to th»' estate of tin' late Shri Tulsidas Surji of Cutch 
Sumri lloha for t he establishment of a laboratory in the Department which was then 
proposed to be established, bearing the name of the late Shri Tulsidas Surji. The 
Dye House of the Department has been named after the late Shri Tulsidas Surji. 
It must be mentioneil that Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was instrumental in securing 
this endowment. 

Ranchoohas TuinmTw.AND.vs Mody Tkchnologic.ai, Endowment 

(lls. 2,80,000-) 

The Ranchoddas Tribhuwandas Mody Technological Endowment from the 
income of which the Mody Chair in Clicmical Technology is maintained was received 
In 1983 through the good offices of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad who <ifiered it to the 
University on behalf of the Trustees of the estate of the late' Shri' Ranchhodda:s 
Tribhmvandas Mody. 
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P. G. SiXGHANKE Endowment (Rs. 12,83,300/-) 

The P. G. Singhanec Endowiucnt was received in the year 1030. This is the 
largest endowment received so far by the Department. The University was 
fortunate in securing this large endowment from the Singhanec Trust in 
Government Loan of the face value of Rs. 12,83,300/-. The late Mr. P. G. Sing- 
hance had l>y his Will made a bequest of Rs. 8 lakhs to the University to be utilized 
for such educational purposes as might be agrec'd to between the trustees and the 
University. After prolonged negotiations with the Trust(‘(?s, the Syndic ite were 
able, with the help of tlie late Dr. R. Row, Fellow of the University and Mr. Dinsha 
Daji, Solicitor, both Trustees of Mr. Singhanee's will, to come to au agreement with 
the triistc'cs for utilizing the income from the endowment for maintaining readcr- 
slii[>s, leeturcsliips and other teaehing posts and encouraging research by' creating 
studentships ami fellowships in the Department, 'fhe University, on its side, 
agreed to find the money for transferring the Department from the premises in the 
East Wing of the Royal Institute of Science to a more suitable b hiding 
specially built for the Department. This donation enabled the University to 
expand tlie Dc|)artment considerably. Two- thirds of the income of this endow- 
ment is appropriated towards the payment of salaries of the following posts 
which have been named after the late Shri P. G. Singhanec, as Singhanec 
Readers, Singhrmec Lecturers and Singhanec Demonstrators : — 

Reader in Chemical Engiiu^ering, Lecturers in Chemical Engineering, Fuel 
Tc(!hnology, Colour Physics, Gcm^ral Engim cring (raised to a Readership in 
(leneral Engineering iji 1950) and Pharmacy; Demonstrators in Chemical 
Engineering and Chemical TVchnolo^y. 

Idle balance of the incoim^ from the endowment is us(jd for the maintenance 
of 12 fellowships. 

Sir Dorabji Tata Trust Endowment (Rs. 2,00,000/-) 

The Sir Dorabji Tata Trust Endowment was received in response to a personal 
letter addressed by Sir Rustom P. Masani, Kt., the then Vice-Chancellor, to Sir 
Sorab Saklatwala, Chairman of the Sir Dorabji Tata Charities for establishing a 
Readership i i the Pharmaceuticals and Fine Chemicals Section of the Department. 
The Readership has been named after the late Sir Dorabji Tata in accordance with 
the wishes of the donors. 

Seth Rao Bahadur Punamchand K. Kotawala Endowment (Rs. 1,00,000/-) 

The Seth Rao Bahadur Punamchand K. Kotawala endowment was accepted 
. by the Senate in August 1943. The object of the endowment was the starting and 
maintaining of. a section of Paints, Varnishes, and Plastics and thp institution -of a 
Gold Medal bearing the name of Seth Rao Bahadur Pun^naghand. K. Kotowala 
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ill connection witli the «.Sc. (Tech.) Decree Kxainination. In accordance with 
the terms of the donation, a sum of Rs. 8, >,000/- out (»f the donation has been 
utilised for eejuippin^ the seetir)n of Plasties, Paints and Varnishes which has been 
nanu‘d aft(‘r Setli Rao Bahadur Punamehand K. Kotawala ; Rs. 5,000/- for the 
bust of tlu; donor which has been installed in the Department and a sum of 
Rs. 10,000/- has be(‘n set aparl as an (‘iidowment for the award of a Gold Medal. 


Sir IIomi Mniirv Kxdowmknt (R>. 7,00,000/ -) 

In No\emb(*r, lObO, Sir Homi Mehta on liehalf of Messrs. Homi Mehta & 
Sons, Ltd., oltenal an endowment of Rs. 7,00,000 - for instituting^ and maintaining’ 
two Readerships (I) oni‘ Dc inonstratorship and for the ecjjuipmeiit c>f th(^ sections 
of Poods and Dru/rs and Oils Fats and Waxes. The offer was accepted by the 
Senate in February, The* posts of Readers in. Technology of lli^h Polymers 

and T(‘ehnolo^y of OiF, Fats and Waxtvs and th(‘ post of Demonstrator in Plasties, 
Paints and \’arnishes of have been named after Sir Homi Mehta. Sir Chi- 
luanlal Selaivad was lar<rcly r(‘spousible for sceurim>‘ this donation for the 
I fniversitv. 


d'oiMWAnA Kn'dowmkn r (Rs. 1,25,000/-) 


In llUl, Shri Motiram Nara\anrao Desai Topiwala olfered the endowment to 
the Fniversity for tin* e(juipiuent of a Pharmacy laboratory in memory of the late 
Mr. Naravanrao Ananl Disai Tojiiwala, the fathe r of the donor. The Pharmacy 
Laboratory in tlu* l)(*partment has be(‘n named after the late Mr. Naravanrao Anant 
Desai Topiwala. 


Tiu: Bomiiay Mira.owNKus' Assoc iation FiNOowMKN'r (Rs. 1,02,152-10-11) 


In June, 1014, Sir Vithal N. Chanda varkar, Kt., who was then the Chairman 
of the Millowners' Association olfered in response to an appeal made by Sir 
Bonianji J. Wadia, who was then VIee-tlianeellor of the Ihiiversity, the endowment 
in reco«nruition of the valuable work carried out by the Department. The 
donation has been utilis(*d for the construction of a pilot plant house for 
the section of Dyestuff Technology and for equipping it with a complete range 
ot modern plant for the study of the processes employed in the conversion of coal- 
tar raw materials to dyes ; construction and equipment of a laboratory devoted to 
advanced research in textile chemistry ; the purchase of special equipment for the 
study of modern methods of finishing textiles and the institution and mainten- 
ance of a research assistantship in textile cliemistry. 
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One of the Dyestuff Technology Laboratories in the Department has been 
named the Bombay Millowners’ Association Laboratory for Dyestuff Technology. 

The good oflices of Sir Vitlial N. Chandavarkar, Kt., were responsible for 
securing this valuable endowment for the University. 


SiK Bomanji J. Wadia Endowment (Rs. 1,00,000/-) 

This endowment w^hieh was given in 1948 by the Executors and the Executrix 
of the Will of the late Sir Bomanji J. Wadia a form(‘r \"ice-Chaneellor of the Uni- 
versity was utilized for constructing and e(iuipping a Fooci l^roeessing Laboratory 
which has been named as “ l"lie Sir liomanji Wadia Food Processing liaboratory.” 
WJie i this donation w^as accepted at the meeting of the Senate in February, B)48, 
the Vice-Chancellor emphasized tliat the donation was a unicpie one in the history 
of this University as it was the iirst donation made by a Vi(»e-Chancellor of the 
Univ^ersity, who had served it with distinction and devotion. 


AMRiTfiAFi & Co.. Endowment (Us. 1,0(),0()();-) 

This donation was offered by Shri A, K. Doshi, ManagingDireetor, M/s Amritlal 
& Co., Ltd., Bombay, for the eonslruetion and e(juij)jnent of a laboratory for the 
prosecution of seientitic research for the manufacture and production of all kinds 
of Coal-tar Dyes and/'or rntermediates thereof and/or allied chemicals and products 
and/or for im[)roving, treating, pre.ser\'ing and }n’o(‘essing them. The Dyestuff 
Technology liaboratorv which has been named aftiu’ Amritlal & tV). Ltd. has been 
constructed and equipped out of this endowmerd. 

In the year 19.53-54, Shri A. K. Doshi offered a further donation of Us. 25,000/- 
for the purchase of Dyestuff c(|uij)nient. 

AnANDTLAE IIlRAl.AL SlIETII (CONTINENTAL TkAD1N(^ SyNDICA'I’E) 

Endowment (Rs. 50,000/-) 

In March 1954, Shri Anaudilal HiralalSheth gave an endowment of Rs. 50,000/^- 
for the purchase of equipment for the Dyestulf Section of the Department in 
recognition of the practical , ad vantage derived by the Continental Trading Co. 
out of research carried out by the Department on its behalf. 

University Department of Civics and Politics 

The establishment of the Department of Civics and Politics was made possible 
by tw^o endowments — (1) The Montague Memorial Fund (Rs. 1,30,000/-) and (2) The 
Mayor’s Sir Phirozshah Mehta Birth Centenary Commemoration Fund 
(Rs. 2,46,893-2-9). 
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The Montague Memorial Fund had been collected for raising a suitable memo" 
rial to the late Rt.IIou’ble Edwin Samuel Montague and was offered to the University 
in 1948, by Sliri S. U. Homanji, a rmunber of the Montagu*- Meunorial Fund Com- 
mittee, and Sir ('owasji Jehangir, Hart.. Honorary Treasurer of tlic Committee for 
creating and mainlaining a Defaniment of Civies and Polities which was an urgent 
need. The birth (•(ailenary of \hv. late Sir IMierozeshali Mehta was celebrated 
in Bombay and all over India in 19J-.> and the Municipal Corporation of Bombay 
decided that the e(*nt(aiary be- commemorated by the ( stablishment of a chair in 
(Uvics and Politics in the IJnivTrsity of Bombay. The Mayor had started a 
fund called “ 'I’he Mayors Sir Pherozeshah M(*hta Birth Centenary Commemora- 
tion Fund” whi'*h amounted to Hs. 1 , Pi, 893-2-9. To this the Bombay Munieipal 
Corporation added a snm ol‘ Bujn-es one lakh a ul the Univa-rsity received an 
endowment of Bs. 2, PJ, 893-2-9 for tin- establishment of a chair of Civies ami 
Politics in t\u) Univ ersity. Tin- donors of tin- Montagu Memorial Fund had suggest- 
ed that the income of the said fund and tlu- ineonie of the Sir Phero/c-shah Mehta 
Memorial Endowment he amalgamale<l as without such an amalgamation the 
starting of tht^ l)(‘partm(‘ut could not l>e possible. Tlu- Munieipal Corporation, 
on the re(‘ommenda[iou of the Mayor's wSir Pherozshali Mt-lita Birth (^ ntf-uary 
Memorial C'ommittei-, agreed to (he amalgamation of the ineoiiie of the two funds. 
The income of th(‘se two funds together with a recurring grant of Rs. 10,000/- 
sanelioned by tin- State- (iov'crnna-nt, enabled the establishment of tlu- department 
and the institution of flu- Sir PIuTozeshali Mehta Professorship of Civics and 
Polities and the Edwin .Montague Lectureship in Polities. 

GIFTS AND DONATIONS RECEIVED BY THE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The University liil)rary has received a number of gifts and donations of which 
the following deserv'e a special mention : 

Tlic (hhl)s Tcstini(»nial (!<dl(-c( ion of ‘princi|)al works in all languages on political 
scumce ill its sov i-ral de])nrtnu nts’ giv en hv the Gihhs Testimonial Committee in 
1879 to mark the appn-eiation (»f the valuable services rendered to the University 
by the lIonourabK* .lamesdihbs on his retirement from the oflice of Viee-Chaneellor; 
the Fawcett Memorial Fund given in 1890 for addition to the Library of works on 
Political Economy, es()eeially in eonneetion with India; an endowment made by 
the Thakore Sahel) oi (iondal in ISSo, out of the proceeds of which the Bhagwatsinhji 
eolleetion ol S mskrit ilauusc-ripts has been l)uilt uj) ; a collection of books and a 
gilt of Rs. 1,000/- trom the Hoirhle Mr. F. L. Latham received in 1892 ; a donation 
of Rs. 830 given in 190.5 by the Honorary Secretaries of tlie ‘ Rao Saheb Ganpatrao 
Moroba Pitale T(*stimonial Fund ' in memory of Rao Saheb Pitale who was for 
several years Assistant Registrar of the University ; a collection of 1,200 manus- 
cripts of Sanskrit works, given in 1 934, by Proh-ssor H. D. Velankar in mc.-mory of his 
revered teacher the late Professor H. M. Bhadkamkar ; “ The Itcharam Suryaram 
Desai Memorial Collection” of Sanskrit manuscripts consisting of 1,688 manu- 
scripts presented by the proprietors of the Gujarati Printing Press in memory of 
their father, together with a donation of Rs. 500/- for their maintenance and a 
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donation of Rs. 10,700 received in 1950 from the friends of the late Mr. S. U. Shukla 
out of which a special collection called ‘‘ The S. IL Shukla Memorial Collection 
jS being built up. 

The Library has also received gifts of books from several individuals and 
institutions from time to time. 

TROPHIES FOR SPORTS COMPETITION 

The University lias received the gifts of as many as 32 topliies for being awarded 
at Inter-Collegiate S])orts and Tournaments. 

X X X X 

The foregoing account of the donations reetuved by the Univ(‘rsity during its 
career of hundred years will show that while tlie Univ ersity has lieen fortunate 
enough to get donations for specific purposes, it had no ^ udowment funds pla(‘cd 
at its disposal for spending on any scheme which it thought necessary to undertake. 
The need for such a fund has been keenly felt especially in view of the fact that the 
reserve fund of the University which amounted to Its. 32, 73, .*)()(> in D39 had 
been constantly dwindling and stands at the low figure of Its. 8,88,300/- indovern- 
ment and other loans at the face value which amounts to about Rs. 7,00,000/- 
at the current market price. 

Besides, there was no fund in the University to which alumni and others 
interested in the work of the Univi^rsity (‘ould contribute according to their 
means and convenience. The Centenary Endowment Fund created on the occasion 
of the centenary of the University fills up this gap. An important feature of this 
fund is that it will be kepi open for all times so that the alumni of the University 
and others interested in the work of the University may contribute to it according 
to their eonvenienee. The appeals of th(^ Vicc-Chanc(‘llor for contributions to the 
fund have already received an encouraging response. The total amount as on the 
23rd January, 1957, being Ils. 3b2.>,653 exclusive of the grant of Rupees one crore 
to be received from the University Grants Commission. A list of contributors 
each of whom has contributed Rs. 100 or more to the fund is gi\'en in Appcuidix 

Tliough for want of space the smaller donations have not been mentioned 
the University appreciates all donations, for as the Vice-Chancellor has said in his 
appeal to the alumni ‘‘ what is of real importance is not what they can give 
to the University but the fact that they ilo give. No matter how humble the 
contribution, the University has a moral claim on each of its alumni on an occasion 
like this which occurs only once in a hundred years.” As stated above, the Cent- 
enary Endowment Fund is open for all times and graduates and others who have 
not so far contributed are welcome to do so at their convenience. 

As observed by S’lri S. R. D mgerkery. Re dor of the University in his 
A Hi »tory of the Bombay University ” donars l.ave a cLim to be in ludv.d among 
builders of the University and the University is happy to make a grateful 
aknowledgment of all donations and gifts recei/ed by it. 
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REMINISCENCES 

]. Hv 1)k. Sih RvciiirNA'iif P. Pakvxjpyk 

TliP first rciiPtions ot* a candidate idr a University examination are com- 
pounded of awe, f<‘ar and hope, and mine were no exception. My first eonnection 
with the Homhay University occurred in ISOO when I appeared for the University 
Seliool Final Examination. This (‘xamination was instituted at the instance of 
(JovcTnnuuit in IS80, and was inten(h‘d to provi<l(‘ a passport to tliose who wislied 
to enter (Government stTviee for whieli the usual Matri ‘illation Examination was 
not considered <piite suitable. I was fourteen years old and my ^mardian Mr. I). K. 
Karv(‘ did not want me to entt‘r (Government service* after passinj[y this examination. 
He, however, considered that I vviis too youn^ and therefore wanted me to spend 
one more year in tin* M^itrieulation class (tluai the Seventh Standard) so that I 
(‘ould do belt(*r and try to win tin* Ltd in Scholarship at the Matriculation next 
year. Hut he directed me* to take* the U.S.F. examination as a full-dress rehearsal 
in 181)0 so tied I <*()uld have* some (‘xp(*riene(‘ of formal examinations, I'his advice 
proved very bcnelicial and eordribid(‘il ^^reatly to my su(*cess durin^^ the wliole of 
my academical ear(‘er. I took for the U.S.F. the same* subjects as were recpiired 
for the Matriculation. I, however, offered only two optional subjects, though three 
w(*re ptTinissible, and as tlie rank in the examination was determined by the total 
number of marks obtaiiu'd, 1 only the Dth place, I remember only one in- 
cident of tlu* (‘Xamination. One of tlu* examin(*rs in History was F. K. Haiiaji 
who was supervising^ at tlu* paper. He had the curious trick of eordinualK" twisting 
his handkerchief and biting it. 1 was a verv small boy (*ompar(*d to tlu* other 
candidates and he very oPen us(*d to watch me writing my answers and thus I 
observ(*d this habit of his. lie was, 1 heard, a competent Professor and died (piite 
youn^. 

The U.S.F. examination had comparatively f(‘\v candidates and was ludd, I 
belicvax in the I 'niversity Huildino-. All my subs(*(pient examinations took place 
in a lar^^e mandap erc'cted lu'ar the Mariiu* lanes vStation, or, in the last year, near 
the Uolaba Station of tlu* H.H.(\I. Railway. Youn^ boys, many of them coming 
from out-ot-the-way jilaces, often felt nerv^ous on first seeing the whole arrange- 
ment. 'flu* examination d(*tails were not then as well organised as at present. 
Loose blank sheets, instead of stitched books with numbered pages, were placed on 
each candidate s table for writing the answers, and more could be obtained on 
request. It was a well-known scandal at the time that many candidates called for 
far more sheets than required and took them home with them when they left the 
mandap. Directions to candidates were plac *d on the table on the first day only 
and they were asked to fill all details on the first sheet including their names and 
numbers. A piece of string was provided for tying up the loose sheets. The 
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Registrar (D. MacDonald) or the Assistant Registrar (S. R. Bhandarkar) standing 
on a table shouted out the various directions to the candidates at different times. 
The whole system was improved, I believe, when Mr. Fardunji Dastur became the 
Registrar about 1 904. One or two of the examiners used to be present to answer 
any queries of tlie candidates about misprints etc. The names of the candidates 
were arranged in alphabetical order, and on the day of the second language paper 
everybody used to shout for the question paper in his language, and for ten or 
fifteen minutes there used to be a terrible noise and confusion. 

IVo incidents about this Matriculation examination of 1891 are still fresh in 
my mind. My second language was Latin and I had made good preparation for it. 
Translation into and from Latin carried abut 70 marks. Only prose passages were 
set for this examination, and I had read a good deal of Caesar, Cornelius Nepos, 
Sallust, and some parts of Luiz and Cicero to familiarise myself with their style. 
I had read the first and twenty-first books of Livy, but the passage set for transla- 
tion was from the twenty-second book. The English passage for translation into 
Latin was also a rendering of a passage from another book of Livy. I stood second 
in Latin with 8‘2 marks while the first got 81. At that time I felt tlie disappoint- 
ment very keenly. All the tcac‘hing 1 ever got in Latin was at my School in 
Bombay, and for two later examinations I had to do the subject myself from books 
as there was no Latin teacher at the Fergusson College, Poona, which I joined after 
passing the Matricuhition. 'fhe other incident related to the paper in Geometry. 
I was very well prepared in this subject and did the whole three-hour paper in an 
hour and a half without any mistake. I handed over the answer book to the 
Supervisor, whom I afterwards knew to be Mr. V. V. Ranade of Poona, and pre- 
])ared to leave the Mandap. Out of kindly feelings he asked me not to go away 
dispirited so soon and told me to try to write something more. When I told him 
tliat I had done the whole paper, he as well as many others were quite surprised. 
I was walking back to my place in Girgaum when about 5 p.m. I met on the way 
Rao Saheb G. M. Sathc, Reporter on the Native Press, whose son (later Professor 
S. (J. Sathe) was my classfellow and who therefore knew me quite familiarly, 
lie wondered why I was tluTe so soon as he was aware that I was appearing for the 
examination at that time. When I told him the position, he put on a grave face 
and said I should not have handed over my paper so early as the Supervisor might 
mislay it while collecting tlie other papers. As he himself had acted as an examiner 
on several occasions, I naturally realised the force of his remark and for a whole 
month till the result was out I was very anxious about the fate of my paper. In 
the end, however, everything turned out all right and I topped the list when the 
result was declared. 

I joined the Fergusson College, Poona, after my Matriculation and took my 
Previous Examination in 1892 and was the only person who got a first class. Some 
of my villagers who knew I was appearing for this examination began to look for 
my name in a newspaper which had published the result. Naturally they first 
looked at the long list of the third class and my name was not there. Then some- 
body suggested looking into the smaller list of the second class and my name was 
13 
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not thl^rc either, and all were reconciling themselves to my failure and sympathising 
with my parents when it was noticed that my name was alone at the top. 

I did not go in for the Arts Course after the Previous Examination, but on 
Mr. Karve’s advice I joined the first H.Se. class. The Science classes were very small 
in those days and in tht; cxaminatif)n of 1892 I was alone in the first class. The 
course was very heavy for one year, and I bcliev’^e this was the hardest exam- 
ination I have ever takem. In the first It. Sc. class at the Fergusson ("ollcge there 
were only two of us, and although th'^ (‘fpiipment was not v^ry elaborate we had th ^ 
run of the whole laboratory and library and tlius came to know our subjects 
thoroughly. At this examination tlicpracticail test in Chemistry was the identifica- 
tion of simple salts containing one metallic base. Most of this was done by the 
wet method, adding some known reagents to tlie solution of the salt in (jiicstion, 
noting the colours of tli ^ resulting {)reeipitates and thus deducing the result re- 
quired. I believe the practir*al work in Chemistry at the I. Sc. required now-a-days 
is far more extensive. One of the salts which I was asked to identify appeared by 
the tests I applied to contain one or other of two metals (I believe they were bismuth 
and antimony). But I knew that by om* particular test they gave different colour- 
ed precipitates, but I forgot which gave whi(di. To get over this difficulty I hit 
upon the idea of taking a known bismuth or aTitirnony salt and thus comparing the 
result with what I got witfi the salt in ({uestion. So I asked the examiner who was 
present on tlu‘ occasion to give nr^ such a known salt. lie said he had never heard 
of a reagent like this and ask(‘d me why I wanted it. I frankly told him I wanted 
it for comparison. He did not give it as he said such a procedure was not proper. 
I do not know whether tny answer was right or wrong, but I am sure that the exam- 
iner was wrong in his refusal. If 1 was the examiner I should certainly have 
appr(?eiated the fact of a candidate trying to get over a difficulty in an original 
and unexpeeted way, but (*vcn examiners can be oeeasionally wooden and un- 
imaginative. 

After passing the first B.Sc. examination in 1898 I joined the B.Sc. class in 
189-1. the course being for one year only c.lthough the B.A. course had been extended 
to two years just previously. Three subjects had to be taken and I selected Pure 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics and Botany. The valuable Sir James Fergus- 
son Scholarship of Rs. 50/- per month tenable for two years was to be awarded on 
the result of the B.Sc. examination of that year, and the B.Sc. students had this 
opportunity only once in four years. A student of the Fergusson College, N. V. 
Sapre, who was the only successful student in the first class in 1892 decided there- 
fore to drop one year and compete for it in 1894* also. To get the advantage of the 
teaching of the famous Professor Ilathornthwaite of the Elphinstone College and 
also to hav'c a chance of securing a Dakshina Fellowship at that College, the 
Fergusson College not having these fellowships in its gift at the time, he migrated 
to Bombay. I liad tlius to compete with Sapre with two ye:vrs at his disposal while 
I had only one, and students and Professors in Poona were watching with interest 
the outcome of this competition. In the examination I was the only one who 
got a first class along with the Scholarship, while Sapre got only a second and I 
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beat him by 71 marks on a total of 900. He was also not selected for a fellowship 
at the Elphinstone College and was thus thoroughly disappointed. He apparently 
took his discomfiture very much to heart and soon contracted T.li. My gratifica- 
tion at my success was very tnuch dimmed when the news of his death came about 
eight months afterwards. In Botany I secured 1 79 marks out of 300 and developed 
considerable interest in the subject. One of the two papers in the subject I finished 
in two hours, and the examiner Dr. K. R. Kirtikar, a well known authority on 
criptogamous plants and Indian medicinal plants and the author of a famous 
Marathi poem ‘ Indira asked me to write something more ; but I had written all 
the answers so far as I knew them and left the hall. In the practical examination 
I was asked to prepare some histological specimen for the microscope, but try as I 
(iould, I Avas not able to get the instrument into proper focus. I complained to 
Dr. Kirtikar about the instrument, and he first wanted to brush me aside with the 
Marathi version of the proverb ‘‘ a bad workman quarrels with his tools,” but when 
I insisted and asked him to try the microscope himself he also found something 
wrong with it and said that from the next year the students would be allowed to 
bring their own microscopes for the practical. I do not know whether this has been 
done. He appreciated this incident when I reminded him of it on meeting him a 
few years later. 

I intended to try for the (iov^rnment of India Scholarship which was to be 
awarded by the Bombay University in 1896, but decided in case I did not get it, 
to work for the B. A. and later the M.A. in Matlumatics as there was no M.Sc. degree 
in Bombay at that time. I therefore appeared for the Intermediate Arts exam- 
ination in 1895 in which I got the first place in the first class, the only other candi- 
date in that class being Bhulabhai Desai, later the leader of the Swaraj Party in 
the Supreme Legislative (huncil. There was no occasion for any excessive jublila- 
tion at the result, for at least in two subjects. Trigonometry and Physics, I was head 
and shoulders above all other caiid'dates as I was already a B.Sc. and had sudied 
these subjects to a much higher level. In the paper in Logic there was a syllogism 
which was mistaken. When I asked the examiner, Professor R. P. Karkaria, 
about it, he wanted to brush me aside, but on my repeated insistence he agreed with 
my view ; only I had lost a considerable time in examining it. After my success 
at Cambridge Karkaria wrote me a congratulatory letter, recalling that he had 
given me the highest number of marks in that subject. There used to be a viva 
voce examination at the Inter. Arts in English and the Second Language in those 
days. The theme given for the essay in the English Composition paper was 
Milton’s Doctrine of Free Will, as we had to study the third book of Paradise Lost. 
I held rationalist views even in those days and thought that this doctrine was 
illogical, as an omnicient and omnipotent God was bound to know how his creation, 
Man, would act under all circumstances, that consequently man’s will and course of 
action was predetermined, and that therefore there could be no free will for man. 
I first wanted to propound this view in my essay, but on looking at the names of 
the examiners printed at the top of the (juestion paper I found that there were one 
or two reverend gentlemen who might not relish such heterodox views from a 
young student and might therefore deprive me of the marks I deserved for my 
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essay. Consequently I twisted the meaning of Free Will into freedom in the political 
sense, especially as Milton was a well-known figure during the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth, and wrote what I thought was quite a good essay on liberty. At 
the viva voce the examiner took out this paper and questioned me about the meaning 
of Free Will. I gave the corre(*t answer and he said that I had lost a number of 
marks by my wrong interpretation in the essay. I observed in the list on the table 
that I had been given 85 marks out of 50. I was not too much disappointed but 
have often woiulered since then whether the reverend gentleman would have behav- 
ed like a sportsman if I had actually advocated the unorthodox view, and given me 
the marks that I wouhl have dcs(‘rvTd. 

This Inter. Arts examination was my last in Bombay. Although I was studying 
in the B.A. class in 1800 I was awarded the (lovernment of India Scholarship and 
left for England in August of that year. I am told that I got the scholarship by 
the skin of my teeth, the voting in the Syndicate being four in my favour and three 
for P. S. Patuck (lat(T a Wrangler and an I.C.S. in C.P.). Patuck was a first class 
B.A. and a second class M.A., and although his degree was higher, the percentage 
of marks I had obtained in all the examinations I was able to take, was far higher 
than his. Among the other applicants for the Scholarship were H. H. Wadiaand 
Mir/a Ali Mohmed Klian who apparently did not secure any votes. 

I must apologise to my readers for dwelling on my academical successes of 
ovi^r sixty years ago. But these art' very old history now, and the few incidents at 
the examinations I have related may appear somewhat interesting. In any ease 
the responsibility for my recalling them must rest partially at least on those who 
asked me to contribute an artu'lc on my reminiscences. The University of Bombay 
was my first alma mater and I join all its old alumni on the occasion of its centenary 
in wishing it many more centuries of prosperity and useful w'ork in the cause of 
education and research. 


2. By Shri M. L. Tannan 


I was born in an orthodox family in 1885 and having lost my parents at the 
age of eight, I was brought up by my elder brothers. After passing my 
Matriculation examination, I joined the Foreman Xian College, Lahore but dis- 
continued my studies there as I was anxious to go abroad for higher commercial 
education. Owing to the orthodox views of my brothers and our financial cir- 
cumstances, I had to wait for about 3 years before I could save some money by 
doing business to go abroad. I arrived in England in September 1909 and after 
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dis}X)siug of my stamp collection for about 300/- I joined the Lincoln’s Inn and 
subsequently sat for examination in one of my law papers. By the middle of 
November of tlic same year I took up the B.Com. course at the University of Bir- 
mingham. Accountancy was my most favourite subject in which I used to score 
almost cent per cent marks, possibly due to the fact that before going abroad I 
used to spend sometime at our family shop where I acquainted myself with book- 
keeping. However, I incurred the displeasure of the Dean of our Faculty who then 
belonged to tlie Conservative Party by my forthright views about tlie British 
administration of our Country. It was my good fortune, however, to come into 
contact with some persons such as the late Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P. which led 
to my being asked to address a few meetings in support of the Liberal candidates 
in the election campaign of 1911. While at the University I tried in vain to get 
some practical training in a bank although a Chinese fellow student of mine was 
successful. 

On return to the Punjab I practised as an Auditor and also carried on business 
for some months at Lahore. Before long on the invitation of two British friends 
of mine I joined a firm doing import and export business in Bombay which I left 
at the request of the District Judge, Ludhiana, where my services were required 
at first to audit the accounts of the Industrial Bank of India Ltd., which had failed 
and later on as its Oflicial Liquidator. During the course of my audit I found out 
many irregularities and frauds. One interesting revelation was that out of the cash 
balances supposed to have been held by the bank during a period extending over 
some years 70 to 80% were represented by rukkas (I.O.U.s) of the Managing 
Director. Sensing trouble I was approached to omit reference to certain facts in 
consideration of which I was offered not only 1000 sovereigns but also help in 
other >vays. On the basis of my report the District Judge called upon the Directors 
to meet the charges levelled against them. As usual they alleged that I was misled 
by their enemies and asked for time to rebut them. But soon after, the Managing 
Director decamped and nothing was heard of him although a warrant for his arrest 
was issued. This led to the other Directors putting all the blame on the Managing 
Director. 

About this time the Government of Bombay invited applications for the posts 
of lecturers on Rs. 300/- per month at the then Government College of Commerce 
(later known as the Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics) to be started 
in Bombay. I applied for one of the posts but heard nothing about it. A couple 
of months later I happened to visit Bombay where I was by chance introduced to 
the late Mr. K. S. Aiyar, Inc. Accountant, who learning of my qualifications im- 
mediately sent a telegram to be followed by a letter to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Poona, requesting him to substitute my name in place of another 
recommended by the College Staff Selection Committee of which Mr. Aiyar, who 
had been appointed Honorary Principal, was a member. Late in 1914 when 
Mr. Percy Anstey took charge as Principal, I joined as a member of the staff on a 
salary of Rs. 400/- on the understanding that after the expiry of my probationary 
period of one year I would be fixed in a suitable grade. At first I taught Economic 
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History and Commercial (ieography but after about a year I was appointed Sir 
Chinubhai Madholal Professor of Banking. Unlike the present day the sources of 
information relating to th(' conditions prevailing in the Indian money markets 
were poor. I was, therefore, asked by (Government to visit commercial centres 
such as (Calcutta, Madras, etc. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that a leading 
Scot(;h banker declined to furnish me with the necessary information regartling the 
Calcutta money market without payment. I told him that I would certainly have 
requested the (J()V(‘rnment to sanction a!i amount for the purpose, had I known 
of such a (h-mand. In the year 1917 I had an invitation from Sir M. Visvesvarya, 
the then l)(‘wan of Mysore, to join the College of (Jommerce to be started over there. 
[ and my colleague, the late Mr. K. T. Shah, who was invited by the Indore State, 
pressed th(* authorities for placing us in tlH‘ I.E.S. Cadre which became a fait 
accompli as a result of th(‘ (‘fforts of the late Mr. Aiyar. Although the emoluments 
offered to me by the Mysore (Jovernment were almost double of those agreed upon 
by the (Government of Bombay, I decided in favour of continuing in Bombay, while 
my friend Mr. Shah, for som(‘ s[)ecial reasons, went to Mysore. Early in Nov^ember 
Mr. Anstey ap[)lied for leave (‘onsec[uent to an attack of dysentery while at New 
Delhi and na'ommended my name to ollieiate for him. Unfortunately, Mr. Anstey 
died after a f(‘vv days later. 1 was then asked to take charge of the post pending 
further orders which were issued after some time. 

Soon after my appointment as Principal, I felt the urgent need for housing the 
college in a building of its own as the Hat in the Whiteways building was not only 
insullieient but also urisuitabh'. With the help of the then Education Minister, 
Dr. 11. P. Paranj[)ye, I was able to liave a building for the College though it was old 
and the accommodation for the Principal’s residence was not only poor but also 
insufUcient. This enabled me to admit more students in the college and expand its 
activities. The next important problem to be tackled was to provide for the 
teaching of Actuarial Science, one of the optional subjects for which no provision 
had so far been made. This problem was solved when Mr. L. S. Vaidhyanathan, 
who was sent to England as a CGo\ ernment Scholar on my recommendation, joined 
the staff of the college. Shortly after, he was relieved of his undertaking to work 
as a full time professor so as to enable him to join the Oriental (Government 
Assurance Co. Ltd. on the understanding that he would continue to teach Actuarial 
Science as a part-time professor. 

Before long I was nominated as a Fellow of the University of Bombay and 
later on was elected as a member of the Syndicate. The years that followed saw 
the extension of the activities of the college in many directions, more particularly 
in the holding of evening classes in commercial subjects and arranging lectures by 
prominent bankers, industrialists and commercial magnates. Assistance was also 
rendered in the starting of the Commerce (Graduates’ Association which has become 
an important and useful institution in the city of Bombay. Moreover, provision 
was also made for arranging regular courses of lectures for the benefit of students 
going up for the Government Diploma in Accouiitancy. While I was successful in 
getting the M.Com. degree course instituted before leaving the college, my attempt 
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in inducing the University authorities to have a separate faculty for Commerce bore 
fruit only after a few years later. After some time I took up the subject of Banking 
Law and Practice in India for my thesis which was accepted by the Birmingham 
University for the M.Com. degree. This book passed through many editions and 
reached its 8th nearly two years ago. I also took a keen interest in the formation of 
the Indian Institute of Bankers of which I believe I am the only founder member of 
its Council. 

In the early years of the eollege it was diilicult to get suitable openings for the 
old students mainly because of the prejudice against theoretical training. Some 
persons cited instances of successful business men who made crores of rupees with- 
out having any theoretical knowledge. I was often confronted with the old adage 
that ‘‘ an ounce of practice is as good as a ton of theory ’’ to which I used to retort 
that there was no reason to presume that the persons who amassed large sums of 
money would not have made much more if they had the benefit of theoretical 
training as it cannot be denied that in the complexities of the Industry and Com- 
merce of modern times a basic knowledge of subjects like Foreign Trade, Foreign 
Kxchangc, Transport, Banking, etc. is absolutely essential. Attempts were also 
made by me to provide practical training for the students of the college but generally 
without success since the business community failed to realize the benefit resulting 
from such training not only to them but to the country as a whole. It was only 
about a decade or two ago that the benefits of such training were realized and the 
college can now claim many old students holding important positions in the com- 
mercial concerns besides those doing business on their own. In this connection 
I may mention the names of Mr. MurarjiJ. Vaidhya, President of the Indian Mer- 
chants Chamber, Mr, C. H. Bhabha, an ex-Commerce Member of the Government 
of India and at present Chairman of the Indian Banks Association, Mr. II. M. 
Desai, General Manager of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., and Mr. B. K. 
Shah, Managing Director of the New India Assurance Co. Ltd. 

While the lack of discipline among students these days is very much regretted, 
the entire blame for this sad state of affairs cannot be laid on their shoulders. 
Looking back to the days when I was the head of the college, I maintain that at 
least its students were more orderly even during the worst days of the Non-Co- 
operation Movement as I had no trouble on that score though most of the colleges 
were affected. I explained to my students that the institution being a 
Government one, I had to carry out the instructions of the authorities so far as their 
conduct in the college was concerned. I found that they realized my position and did 
not trouble me at all. At one time it was suggested that members of the teaching 
staff of at least the Government colleges should report about the participation of 
students in political meetings. This proposal was strongly and successfully 
opposed by me and some other principals on the ground that the responsibility of 
a Principal more or less ceased once the students left the portals of the college. 

With a view to putting the Secondary Commercial Education on a sound 
footing the Government on the basis of a report made by me after visiting various 
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institutions engaged in holding classes in commercial subjects in different parts of 
the Presidency, instituted an Examination known as the Government Commercial 
Certificate Examination which was treated more or less as (Commercial Matriculate 
Examination. 

Owing to the sad and imtirucly death of my second son in May 1937 I retired 
on proportionate pension so as to accept the offer of the authorities of the Punjab 
National Hank Ltd. which I joined as its General MauagcT in September 1037 but 
resigned after about 18 months. During the last great war my services w^ere made 
use of as Special Ollicer, War Risk Insurance?, Hombay and some adjoining States 
in which capacity I recovered a sum of over Rs. 50 lakhs from those who had not 
complied with the provisions of the War Risk Insurance Act and that too without 
launcliing prosccaition except in tw'o eases. Tow^ards the end of 1945 I was asked 
to take charge also of the post of Ex[)ort Trade Controller, Hombay, in addition to 
my other duties. After a few^ months I decided to rcsigxi this post as 1 found it 
impossible to stop corruption in view of the circumstances existing then as well 
as my impending departure for U.S.A. for an operation. Early in 1952 I was called 
upon to work as a member of the All- India Industrial Tribunal (Hank Dis])ute) 
which w'ork was tinished in March 1953. 


3. By Major-(iencra1 S. L. Htiati a 

The Centenary of the University of Bombay is an important landiTiark in the 
history of higher education in India and it is gratifying, that it is being 
celebrated in a befitting manner this year. It was my privilege to be intimately 
associated wnth the work of this University for w^ell nigh a quarter of a century, 
and I am happy to record some of my reminiscences during that period. 

I came to Bombay in 1920 as Professor of Physiology and Hygiene in Grant 
Medical College. I w^as then an otlieer of the Indian Medical Service with the rank 
of Captain, and just before my arrival in Bombay I was serving in the Indian 
Military Hospital, Lahore Cantonment. I had joined the Army in the First World 
War, and had been on active service in France, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria. 

In Grant Medical College in 1920 the Dean was Lt.-Col. R. Markham Carter 
of Mesopotamian fame. 1 took over charge of the departments of Physiology and 
Hygiene (both located in the Physiology School) from Major H. S. Hutchinson, who 
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was transferred to Nasik, as Ci\'il Surgeon. Two of rny distinguished predecessors 
in the Pliysiology Department witc Lt.-Col. L. T. Rose Hutchinson and Tit. -Col. 
C. H. L. Meyer. 

I became interested in Physiology during my student days at Cambridge. 
I went up to Cambridge in 11)10, and there came under the inlluenee of such men as 
J. N. Langley. F. Gowland Hopkins, A. V. Hill, .J. Rarcroft and others, who dctcTin- 
ined the choice of my life’s vocation, /.c. IMiysiology. 

I remained Professor of Physiology ami Hygiene from 1020 to 1025. In 
January 1025 1 became Dean of the College in addition to my professorial duties. 
The Professorship of Hygiene was held by another olUccr (Dr. KhoU*) from 1026 
oji wards. This arrangement continued till 1087, when I was appointed Principal 
of the College and Superintendent of the J. J. Group of Hospitals. I had then to 
part with Physiology after having taught this subje(*t for 1 7 years. In 1011, during 
the Second World War, I was transferred to Delhi as Deputy Director General of 
the Indian Medical Service. Thus my connection with these institutions lasted for 
a period of 21 years (1020-41). During all this period I was closely connected with 
th(^ work of the Bombay University. I became a Fellow of the University in 1928, 
and continued thus till 1046, during which period, I served not only on the Senate, 
but also on the Syndicate, Academic Council, Medical Faculty, Board of Studies 
in Anatomy, Physiology and Materia Medica, Board of Sports, Editorial Board of 
the Journal of the University of Bombay etc. 

Soon after my arrival in Grant Medical (College I found, that medical education 
not only in Bombay but all over India was under the close scrutiny of the General 
Medical Council of Great Britain. All the Universities possessing Medical Faculties 
became very alert. The main problem for them was to try to rectify the defects 
pointed out by the General Medical Council in order that the Medical degrees 
granted by the Universities might continue to be recognised for ])urposes of regis- 
tration. 

Sir Norman Walker came to Bombay in 1021 on behalf of the General Medical 
Council of Great Britain. He found, that the chief drawback in the system of 
training here was the lack of suitable facilities for practical instruction in Mid- 
wifery. The effect of this was that marked improvement in this respect took place. 
The main hospital at that time for practical training in this subjc(*t was the Bai 
Motlibai Hospital. In 1922-23, in addition to this, the Cama and Alblcss Hospitals 
were utilised for training in Midwifery for the women students of the College. The 
Bombay Corporation also came forward to help, and allowed men students to be 
trained in the Corporation Lying-in Dispensaries. Apart from this, the Nowrosji 
Wadia Maternity Hospital, which was founded in Parel in 1926 was of great 
assistance. This hospital was the result of a joint effort by Sir Ness Wadia (the 
donor), the Government and the Bombay Municipal Corporation. During 1927 
arrangements were made with this hospital for the training of Grant Medical 
College students in Midwifery. 
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In view of tlicse increased facilities the students were able to complete the 
reejuisite number of midwifery cases in a reasonably short time, and all difficulties 
in fulfillin^j ther ecjuirernents of the General Medical Council of Great Britain were 
thus removed, so far as our University was concerned. 

Immediut(ily after the First World War, tliere was a great rush of students to 
the Colh‘ge. This was part of a phenomenon common to other countries also e,g. 
Great Britain. Tlie increased number was readily accommodated in the depart- 
ments of Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology, but there was considerable diffi- 
culty as regards clinical instruction in the hospital wards. The ratio of beds per 
student Ixvame too small for eflieicnt training. The congestion in the wards was 
felt keenly by the clinical teachers. The position was fully realised by tlic College 
and the University authorities. To remedy this the first step was to limit the 
number of admissions to PJO per year. Prior to this as many as 200 students or 
more were admitted in some years. But apart from this, the Gokaldas Tejpal 
Hospital was utilised as a leaching centre for students in the subjects of Medit*ine 
and Surgery in 102 1, and this arrangement has since continued. 

The most imi)ortant measures, howev<a*, for providing increased facilities for 
clinical instructio!i consisted in additional ward accommodation provided in the 
('xpansion schenu* of tlie J. J. (rroup of Hospitals. In this the Sir Leslie Wilson 
Hospital Fund played an important part. The following expansion took place : — 

1. Th(‘ Yellap})a Balaram Pavilion of 104 beds was constructed in memory 
of the late Ilao Bahadur Yellappa Balaram. 

2. Th(* Sir Sassoon David Hospital was constructed from a contribution by 
the trustees of Sir Sasoon David Charity Trust. This was another Pavilion 
of three storeys like the Yellappa Balaram Pavilion and connected with it 
by a covered passage. This had accommodation of 97 beds, in addition to 
an Operation Theatre. 

il. 'File Byramji Jeejeebhoy Hospital for Children was constructed with an 
accommodation for 100 sick children. 

t. Sir t . J. Ophthalmic Hospital w'as reconstructed. The old building of this 
hospital was pulled down, and a new one constructed on the old site with 
accommodation of 100 beds. This was an increase of 73 beds over the 
old. 

Thus the total bed accommodation of the J. J. Group of Hospitals W'as substantially 
increased, and this resulted in more cfUcient instruction of the students. 

To improve the standard of medical education, the medical curriculum was 
revised. In 1923, the Bombay University introduced new regulations for the 
M.B.,B.S. degrees, the most important effects of whiclrw'ere : — 

(a) That the period of hospital training for undergraduates was raised 
from two to three years ; 
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(6) That the standard of preliminary oducation recjuirod for admission 
to the college was raised from the Previous to the Intermediate 
Science Examination, group comprising Biology, Chemistry and 
Physics. 

(c) Tliat tlie standard for pass was raised in all the subjects. 

In view of these University requirements, (‘ertain consequential changes took j)laee 
in the College. Formerly, when students were admitted after their Previous 
Examination, tlie first year of tlieir training in the Medical College was devoted to 
the study of Biology, Chemistry and Physics, which were tauglit there. These 
subjects comprised tlie Preliminary Scientific Examination. But after the intro- 
duction of the new M.B.,B.S. regulations, the training in these subjects was impart- 
ed in the Science departments of the Arts College, of the University and they con- 
stituted the subjects for the Intermediate Science Examination. There was there- 
fore no necessity to maintain these departments in the Medical College. The 
department of Biology, which was housed in the Bacteriology building, was closed 
dowiji, and the whole building was thus taken over by the Bacteriology department. 
I'he departments of Physics and Chemistry were however maintained, as the new 
regulations still provided instruction in applied Physics and a{>plied Chemistry in 
tlie medical curriculum. 

In 1923 regulations for the M.B.,B.S. degrees were again revised in 1928, in 
which the essential features mentioned already were retained, but a certain re- 
grouping of the subjects for the various examinations was introduced, which accord- 
ing to experience was found to bo more desirabh*. 

The need for reorganising the Pathology department had been felt for some- 
time. Major-General A. Hooton, Surgeon-General with the Government of Bom- 
bay, had referred in his inspection report of 1925 to the proposal for a new Bacteri- 
ological Laboratory, plans for which dating as far back as 1917 were in existence. 
The Bacteriological Laboratory at that time was lodged in a building which was 
once a leper ward. The pathology museum, comparatively small, was located in the 
main College building, away from both the Pathology and Bacteriology departments 
Besides, there were no facilities for research work. It was felt that the two depart- 
ments should be brought closer together, and that they should be amalgamated with 
one Professor in charge of both the subjects. To the late Dr. R. Row, who was 
appointed Professor of Pathology in the College in 1926 belongs the credit of estab- 
lishing the new laboratories. For financial assistance, he approached the late 
Sir Dorab Tata, who was a mutual friend of his and mine. He showed his practical 
interest and sympathy in the scheme by offering a generous donation of about 
Rs. 2 lakhs towards its construction, which was thankfully accepted by Govern- 
ment. In planning the buildings, we had the benefit of the advice of Drs. Heiser 
and Carter of the Rockefeller Foundation, and of certain experts in this branch in 
the Pasteur Institute, Paris. The work of construction of this building began on 
11th January 1928. It proceeded at a rapid pace, and was completed and formally 
handed over to the College on 15th April, 1929, This building contains the Patho- 
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lojgical Museum, the bucteriolo^ieal ami clinical laboratories, and ample accommoda* 
tioii for post-graduate instruction and research. It also includes an up-to-date 
refrigerator, mortuary, nnd animal house. 

The new Patliology building was formally opened by Lt.-Col. F. P. Mackie, 
Surgeon-General with th(j Ciovernment of Bombay on 7th June, 1929. He 
was an emiiumt pathologist, being formerly Director of the HalTkine Institute, and 
it was in the litm^ss of things that the opening ceremony should be performed by 
him. 'J'he late? Ilon’ble Diwan Harilal 1). Desai, the Minister of Education and 
Public Health, took vin-y keen interest in this sciicme. 

Th{‘ nc<?d for a Dental Gollegc and Hospital had been felt here for a long time. 
The Memorial ( ommittce of the late Sir ('urrimbhoy Ibrahim came to our help in 
this matter. They gavT a handsome donation for the establishment of such an 
institution (as part of tlie Grant Medical ('ollcge and J. J. Hospital) to the Sir Leslie 
Wilson Hospital Fund. To tlii^i the Gov ernment contributed an equal sum. The 
building was constructed and suitably equipped, and the Dental School has been 
functionirjg since 1910. 

Another griait need of the Colhge was a new hostel for the residence of students. 
The existing hostel was not suilicient for our recpiirements. Another generous 
donor, Shri Prabhashankar R. Rlmtt came to our help in this matter and construct- 
ed a l>eautiful and exteusiv e hostel for us, wliich bears the name of his rev^ered father 
Ramchandra Rhatt IIoslcL 

Some oilier developments which took place in the College during my time may 
be briedy narrated : 

1. Introduction of the System of Stalling the hospitals with medical men and 
women working in an honorary capacity in 1923-21. 

2. Estahlislnucut of the l^hubryologieal Laboratory in 1926. 

3. Separation of the subject of Physiology and Hygiene in 1926. 

1. Introduction of the arrangements with the Mental Hospital, Thana, for 
clinical i list ruction in ilental Diseases. 

5. Aholitioii of the Military Medical Pupils Class in 1923. 

6. Reorganisation ot tlie College Library, including classification of books and 
publication of a Catalogue. 

7. Ihe completion of the portrait gallery in the main College building so that 
the College possessed the portraits of all the Principals of the College, 
eommendng from Dr. Charles Morehcad, the first Principal in 1845. 

It will be observed, that the period under reference was one of rapid activity and 
continuous growth, and improvements of a far-reaching character were introduced in 
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the institution. The standard of instruction was maintained at a high level, and 
research work w^as also done especially in the departments of Pathology, Hactcrio- 
logy and Physiology. The College Gymkhana was kept active, and students took 
keen interest in games. The late wSir Temulji Nariman, the doyen of the medical 
profession, and an old student of the College, was our great friend and patron. He 
was instrumental in donating the (iymkhana Pavilion. 

But, apart from this, another Medical College was started in Bombay, with the 
early development of which I was closely associated. This was the Seth (t. S. 
Medical College and the K. K. M. Hospital. I need not go into the history of this 
fine institution here. Tins has been admirably recorded in the Souvenir of its 
Silver Jubilee, which was appropriately celebrated in 11)51. I may, however, 
mention, that the early plans of the K. K. M. Hospital were prepared by the late 
Dr. P. T. Patel in close collaboration with me. It was my suggestion, that the 
hospital should be built on the Pavilion System, as it w^ould provide the maximum 
of light and ventilation to the Wards. This was in accordance with the ])lan of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, which is built on the Pavilion System, and is my 
Alma Mater, as it was there that 1 receiv^ed my clinical instruction after taking the 
Natural Sciences Tripos at Cambridge. In 1920, after the building was complete, 
the University of Bombay appointed a Committee of Iiispcction composed of 
Drs. R. Row, Y. G. Nadgir, R. N. Rannia and jnysclf. Wc visited the institution, 
and submitted our recommendations on the basis of which the College was granted 
permanent affiliation by the Bombay University in 1920. 

During my association with the University I had the privilege of working 
with a number of learned Vice-C’hancellors, namely Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad, 
Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. Masani, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, and others, and reeeived the 
best of help and support from them on all occasions. 

This is just a brief account of what has been accomplished in the course of 
about a quarter of a century of which I have personal knowledge. The history of 
Bombay University during the last hundred years is one of continuous growth, of 
which we are all proud. What has been done so far is an earnest of what shall bo 
done in the future. I hope and pray, that this great Seat of liOarning will grow 
from strength to strength, that it will continue to spread knowledge and help in its 
advancement, and that the students who pass through its portals, will prove true 
sons of the Alma Mater, and will uphold its high ideals in their daily life and con- 
duct. Personally, I feel deeply grateful, that I had the opportunity of participating 
in the noble work of this University. The years I spent here, were the happiest in 
my life. 
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l*. Hy Rev. J. Du HR, S.J. 

Whm I raine to St. Xavier's Collejifc on Ariuistiee Day— November 11, 1918, — 

I could not, nor did I, foresee that I was to be anchored in it for life. 
I had taught Chemistry at Calcutta from 1910 till the end of 1915, had interrupted 
my course of Theolo^^y at St. Mary’s Kurseong, and was ordained ahead of time by 
spe<aal dispensation at St. Anne’s (‘hurch, Byculla, on October 0, 1918. 

It was Father A. (ioodier, the then Frineipal of the (College, who got me on his 
stalV, with the idea of becoming his V'iec;- Principal and of taking over from him some 
of his FiUglish chisses. He had ho(‘n my professor in Knglish, Latin and History 
at Manresa Iloust?, Roehnmpton, London S.W. when I had just begun to speak 
Knglish at all. He was mdtled when at the end of the year I stood first in English, 
both essay and texts with grammar. My companions were all from Knglish schools 
and that a foreigm^r should beat them at the mechanics of the Knglish tongue was 
cjuite aee(!ptable but that he should write better English than they was mortifying. 
He also made me give tuition in Fn*neh conversation to those who had to undergo 
an oral in the London Matriculation or Intermediate Arts Examinations, All this 
was far removed in 1918 afrom lOOt-tH). Father (ioodier was a first class English 
scholar, not only because he stood on toj) or nearly on top of the list of first class 
Knglish Ilouours in the London li.A. (external) but because he had already made a 
name for himself as a writer with a series of reprints of well-known works by 
re<aisant Jesuits like Edmund Campion, Robert Southwell and Robert Parsons, 
lie was an entrancing lecturer and orator. I’lie Rev. W. G. Robertson, Principal 
of the (iujarat College, who only knew him as a speaker in the University Senate 
and who was himself a linished English scholar and writer, told me he never heard 
any one who spoke pur(*r and apter Knglish than Father (roodier. His own 
stiuhaits and those of other Colleges who asked to be allowed in, were spell-bound 
when he lectured on Shakespeare. At (iovernment House he was asked his 
opinion on the Hacon-Shakespeare controversy. He stated the arguments of the 
Raeonians so forcibly that the A.D.C.’s thought he had proved his case. Rut 
his own eounterl)last was triumphant on the side of the angels. 

To celebrate the victory of the Allies the Rombay University granted a whole 
week as holidays. Lord Willingdon, (Jovernor of Bombay and Chancellor of the 
University from 1918-1918, was about to be replaced by Sir George Lloyd and there 
was a public meeting to raise a statue to Lord Willingdon. One of the most elo- 
quent opponents was Mr. Carre, later on the Chronicle, then Professor of French at 
St. Xavier’s. Father Goodicr was dumbfounded when he read the headlines of the 
T/me.9 u/7;idn/ on the morrow' and on the spot decided to sack his professor who — 
so he contended — had not kept his promise to keep out of politics. The other 
Jesuit Fathers on the staff, Swiss or Luxemburgers, kept pointedly mum. But the 
Principal w^as left in mid-term without one of his two teachers in French. He came 
to me, the new'-comcr, and begged and besought me to teach French. I told him 
I had not paid the slightest attention to Freneli for twelve years, that I did not 
know any more wJio came first Montesquieu or Montaigne. 
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In January 1919, Father Goodier, on coming back from the Syndicate meeting, 
enthusiastically announced that I had been appointed examiner in the Matricula- 
tion and in the M.A. I replied I was fit enough for the Matriculation but not in 
the least for the M.A. However, almost immediately the University was closed 
till the annual examinations on account of the terrible epidemic at the end of the 
First World War when Bombay was decimated. So I had two months to get ready 
the papers which Monsieur Peltier had assigned to me. 

Soon enough, without any doing or desire of mine, I was co-opted to the Board 
of Studies in French and became a member of the Facility of Arts. But I have 
no clear recollection of more than one or two meetings. As a greenhorn I listened 
to my elders, many of whom like A. L. Covernton, Prineij)al of the Klphinstone 
College, Dr. Mackichan of the Wilson, the Rev. Robertson of the Ciujarat College, 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, of the Fergusson College, impressed me as sky-high above my 
humble academic attainments. 

When the then Prince of Wales, the future Fidward VIII, reached Bombay in 
November 1921 and disturbances in town made the police look sharp, there was, as 
we say, a grand show in the Convocation Hall but each College had to send only a 
group of about thirty students and they had to be accompanied by members of the 
staff who knew them all and were directly responsible each for about ten of them. 
I stood with my lot in the central passage, lost in the crowd, but my loyalty to the 
British Raj — or was it my Luxumburger type V- must hav^c been so clearly marked 
in my face and attitude that the Prince stopped in front of me, shook hands and 
spoke to me for a good while ~a fact which over since I have been vain enough to 
recount in circumstantial detail to willing or unwilling listeners. 

In 1922, on March 1, I went to Europe to finish my Theology at the Jesuit 
(iregorian University, Rome. They wanted me back in Bengal to teach biblical 
exegesis after a full course at the Biblical Institute. But I was bent on returning 
to Bombay and as the choice was left to me by my Jesuit Superiors, though Bible 
studies were immensely attractive to me, I worked hard to secure my degrees in 
Theology and Philosophy, had only one term at Oxford and was hurried back in 
May 1024. 

Father Blatter, successor to Father Goodier when the latter became Arch- 
bishop of Bombay, was a many-sided man. He showed his mettle when he piloted 
the Colle .e Golden Jubilee Celebrations, delivered a memorable speech which over- 
toned the loyal address of distinguished former students and the paean of praise by 
the brilliant Governor, known as Lord Lloyd ; published the grant Jubilee number, 
a mine of information and a glowing homage to the German Jesuit Fathers, who in 
1869, before there was a Bismarck’s and a Kaiser’s Reich and before they were 
expelled by the so-called Kulturkampf on grounds of German culture from their 

country by Protestant rationalists and rationalist liberals, 

started an institution which endeared itself to scores, hundreds, even thousands 
of Bombay youths, many of them destined for eminent careers, and which was 
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embodied in dour Father Dreckniaiiu, Principal for 20 years on end, in able Father 
Sierp, last (Jerman Principal, in niif,dity FatlierA.ssmutli, a great Zoologist, in Father 
Kemp, (me of t!u* pionec^rs of (’licmistrv in Bombay, in Father Vacth, author of a 
fine history of India, alas ! nevc^r translated into Fnglish, in Father Zimmermann, 
a Sansc'rit ist, trained like Dr. Snkthankar, editor of the Mahabharata and like Father 
Ksteller by that towering scholar Dr. Luders at Berlin University ; in Father 
Steieh(*n, a doctor of (Jottingen University, an able Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics. Th(j First World War is now far away but the English (iovernment 
here in Bombay was ill-advised when it sent those (rcrman Fathers who were still 
of ag(‘ for soriH! kind <»f military service* to prisoners’ camps, and the older Fathers 
to be intern(‘(l in the Khandala villas of the College* or of St. Xavier’s and St. Mary’s 
High Schools. Th(*y would not in the least have hampered the English war effort 
and would hav'c shunned all Pro-German jmipaganda — -Father Goodicr found to his 
cost that the students were not as upset by English vicissitudes of war as he him- 
self and liis English friends in town. It should be put on record that when Edwin 
Samu<'! Montagu eanu* to India on a rapid visit before launching the Montagu- 
Chclmsford r(‘forms, he only visited one College, St. Xavier’s, Bombay, though he 
kri(*w that it had be('n managed l)y (iermans till 101 1. 

Father Blatter, being a Swiss and a friend of several English ollieials in India 
left Kew GanUais in lOM and was mainly absorbed in his Botany till 1019. As 
soon as he was nominated a. fellow of the University, he threw' himself into the w'ork 
of the various bodies to which he b(‘long(*d with zest and elliciency — his Board, the 
Faculty of Science*, the Syndicate a.nd the Senate. lie inspected Colleges and a 
large numlx'r of Schools. Principal N. M. Shah and lu; often travelled to out-of-the- 
way places wdi(*re there was a high school like those in sundry states that did not 
come under inspection by the Bombay department of Ihiblie Instruction. He was 
a sulheiently conspicuous figure with his heavy w'cight, his rotundity, his good 
humour and his unabated search for Botanical specimens. It was the fauna and 
much more the llora of India wdiich kept him under their magic thrall and made 
him produce articles and books on the Palms of India, the beautiful tlowers of 
Kashmir, tlu* Indian IMiarmacopteia and injected life and energy into the meetings 
of the Bombay Natural History Society and ever-tlowing matoial into its Journal. 

He became a v('ry close friend of that man of genius Patrick Geddes, who start- 
ed the University Department of Sociology in 1019. Geddes often dined with the 
Jesuits at St. Xavier’s during the time when as Father Minister I had to look after 
the meals. It w as usually on a Saturday or eve of a holiday so that the pro/c 5 . 90 /% 
as we called him, could indulge in his theories for hours on end. He did most of 
the talking but it was not tiring, though his many-sided mind brought together the 
most unlikely aspects of science, civics, religion, town-planning, sex, politics. He 
and Blatter went on in the Principal’s room for hours still when the party had 
broken up. In 1 929 on a short holiday to Europe I looked up the then Sir Patrick 
at Montpellier wdiere he had started a College — really a hostel — for Scottish students 
and another for Indian students. He w'as out wdien wq called — a former student 
of mine on his w'ay to the inns of court at I^ondon and I — I was very sorry but 
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when we returned to our Terminus Hotel, there was Sir Patrick in courduroys, 
with a pencil and square sticking from his top pocket, looking like a businesslike 
contractor. Immediately we plunged into all kinds of lofty discussions, oblivious 
of the Frenclunen in the bar. They not understanding a word of Englisli were kept 
spellbound by the loud ding-dong of two foreigners going at it hammer and tongs. 
Somewhere before ] 922 Professor Geddes organised a civic exhibition in the East 
Wing of the Royal Institute of Science. There wore thousands of plans of cities, 
ancient, medieval and modern, but the new University at Jerusalem and all kinds 
of gardens and towns, ri'ccntly surveyed, in India, held pride of place. 

Another great friend of Fr. Jilatter’s was Dr. Fox, the first Principal of the 
Royal Institute of ScieiKT. I^ord Sydenham, himself a F.R.S., was bent on centr 
ing all graduate S(*ience teaching in one grand institution. The most lavish funds 
wcr(; secured, a most imposing, noble building — worthy of any capital in the world 
— stood complete by the (md of 1915. But oAving to the First World War it was 
turned into a magnificent war liospital. Meanwhile the* Science courses went on 
merrily in the three Bombay Colleges and when the Institute was available for 
its own specific; puposes, then; could be uo (jiiostion of closing B.Sc;. and M.Sc. 
laboratori(\s els(‘where. Nor did Dr. Fox -a distinguished repn;scntative of the 
thc'i! practically English imperial (Hlii(;atioual scrvi(‘e — fan(*y the id(‘a of making 
tlie InstitnU; a centre of rescareli without undergraduate classes at all. The keen 
scholars and nuai of Seiene(‘ who arc now responsible for the advance of learning, 
teaching and resear(;h in the Colleges and lJiuversiti(‘S of the Bombay State, can 
hardly imagine tin; days when all tlic Principals and a number of Professors of the 
Grant Medical College, of the College of Engineering, Poona, of the Poona Agri- 
cultural College, of the Royal Inslituc of vSciencc, of the Secondary Training 
Colleg(\ Bombay ; of the Klphinstone, Gujarat, Karuatak and Deccan Colleges ; 
togctlicr witli the Directors of Public Instruction and the Chief Inspectors, were 
lughly-qualilied, highly-paid, handsomely-lodged, active, capable and not vm- 
synq>iit]ietie British Ujiiversity-men. 

All this was gradually chang<‘d. The first step was the Bombay University 
Reform Commission of 1924*, its report and the New University Act of 1928. As 
Fr. Blatter was a member of the Commission and as he had made up his mind 
to Avork up his Botany material, which liad accumulated during his term as Prin- 
cipal of St. Xavier’s College and on account of his large share in University concerns, 
he handed oA^er to me the Principal’s olHce, though for years he was for ever ready 
to guide and advise me. 

I remember how a large questionnaire was addrcvssed to all Principals and other 
knowledgeable persons and hoAV I refused to answer. But there were more and 
more urgent reminders, till in sheer despair I sat down one good Sunday morning 
and answered the whole job lot. But oh horror ! all these replies were printed 
under name and date in a stately volume, for the whole world to read and criticise. 
I went through them and to my surprise came to the conclusion that my lucubra^ 
tion did not stand out as a blemish and that I would even say — celafait Men dan$ 
14 
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le paysage — (it k>oks well in the picture). The spell was broken, the inferiority 
complex gone. 

In those days most of the fellows were nominated. Without much ado I 
became a member of the Senate and, with the willing backing of the required 
number of friends, of tlie Syndicate and the Joint examination Hoard for appoint- 
ing examiners at the Matriculation. The indisputed supreme man in the Univer- 
sity was Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Vice-(Uianeellor from 1017 till 1029. Whomever 
I look at his marble bust in the (Vuivoeation Hall f think of Napoleon’s phrase 
about Go('the after their int(TVM<‘vv at Erfurt : Voila lui homme ! (There is a man 
for you). What a clear head, what a (juiek mind, how eflicMent, how to the point, 
how sharp in repartee, how obstinate when he wanted his will, how towering in 
debate, what dispatch in busin(\ss ! Others more competent, who knew him more 
thoroughly, will I am sure -do justi<‘e to one so eminent, who played such a domin- 
ant part in the life of the Hombay University. 

Hy his side there was a more* retietait figure l>ut silently and all pervadingly 
guiding in the day-to-day admin is t?*ation of the lJni\Trsity, IIk* llegistrar Khan 
Hahadur Dostur. Onec' a colleague* of mine in tluj B.A. cxamiiiation had not scait 
in her papers at the fixed date and hour. Sh<‘ was a Scottish lady who had gone 
out of town and, (‘ither with or without warning, meant to send her papers by 
register<‘d post. For the whole afternoon tlu^ llegisirar did not leave the oHiec* 
till late at night, f had a telephom* call that th(' missing cover had at last nsaehed. 

It was my good fortune to be appointed on sundry Trhamial Inspeetion 
Fommitte(‘s. C!oUeagues like Mr. F. A. Wadia, Frineijial N. M. wShah, Dr. .Tolm 
McKenzie, K. T, Shah, Friueipal Mahajani, Prineipals Karmarkar and .loag -only 
to mention a few — wer(‘ <'xtremely pleasant travelling companions and much better 
<|ualified aeademie authorities than 1. They taught me a. lot. But I learnt still 
more from the Prineijials afid staffs of the various eolleges with all their (!haraet(‘r- 
istic features in buildings, playgrounds, laboratori(‘s, libraries, student com- 
munities. We were not let <iff sp(?eehes and addresses of our own to eager youths 
keen on hearing what the refiresentatives ot the University had to tell. There was 
nothing formal about it and it practically (^auic to what occurred on the spur of the 
moment and what the Principal set going on introducing the Bombay guests. 

During the early years of my teaching I confined myself to French, A good 
many schools in Bombay had by now chosen French as the second language for 
the Matriculation instead of Sanskrit, Latin, Persian or Avesta. In course of time 
French spread outside Bombay. There was a Frenchman, Monsieur Charlier, 
who was professor of French at the Gujarat College. I am sorry French became 
popular for no other reason than that it was thought to be easier to get through in 
the Matriculation. As all the first year students in the Colleges had to take the 
same courses — ^English, second language, Mathematics and Physics — the un- 
fortunate people without mathematical gifts had two subjects to face which they 
could drop for ever after the so-called P.E. (Previous Examination) and those who 
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meant to choose the Intermediate Science had still to face English and a second 
language. Nobody neglected English but many did not care much for the second 
language. As yet there was no rusli for Science. I distinctly remember cases of 
future first classes in the B.A, wlio were ‘‘ ploughed in the 1st year because they 
were too bad in Mathematics or Physics or both. But there were also cases of 
those who were too bad in Sanskrit. The situation became ludicrous when the 
University allowed Modern Indian languages for the Matriculation but not for 
the first year college course. All this explains how in French there were large 
classes in the 1st year and even in the Intermediate Arts but not in the B.A. 

When I became Principal of St. Xavier s I was keen oii knowing all the 
students. Therefore I deliberately ehose to give at least one class of English to all 
the First Year students, one to ail the Intermediate Arts students and on<^ in com- 
j)ulsorv English for tht^ B.A. Thereby I even got to know the Science students for 
one year and the Arts students for their whole undergraduat(' course. To secure a 
lirsts class B.A. degree in English was the highest ambition of our smartest Arts 
students. There was a rush for Economics in the B.A., in many (uises simply 
be cause that was the way of escapingthesccond language hurdle. Rut the number 
of fii Nt in the B.A. Economuis was very limited and so in the estimate of student 
public opinion to secure a iirst (^lass in Economics was only a little lower than one in 
English. Later on History drew a good proportion of tlu^ abler talents and later 
still. Philosophy. A first class in any of second laiiguages was not deemed to be 
as high an achievement as a first in English or Economics or History or Philosophy 
or Mathematics. This last was always patronised by soim^ of the brainiest fellows. 
It was a year of high water mark when our Pollcge had a largo percentage of passes 
in the two Intermediates and a relatively large number of firsts intheB.A. orB.Sc., 
chiefly in the more dilliciilt branches. At limes, for no accountable reason, a year 
contained a large group of very promising talents who were rivals to one another 
and did well throughout tlieir undergraduate years. 

There is nothing more flattering for a teacher of many years’ standing than to 
come across former students who have risen high and openly proclaim that this was 
due lo the personal help and advice given in college days. 

Once, of an evening, a Bengali gentleman burst into my room and asked me 
wliether I remembered him. Yes, I said, your name is Sen and you were my best 
student in Chemistry in the first and second year ten years ago. “ I have done what 
you told me do.” I could not for the life of me remember what it could be. ‘‘ You 
told me I should go to the Medical College and come out first in the M*B.,B.S., 
practise for some time to make some money and then go to England to secure higher 
qualifications. I have done so. I became a lecturer, have married and have 
children. They arc in my native village with my parents ; I have on me the money 
required and tomorrow I sail for England.” 

On 1st November, 1956 — the Rector of the Bombay University wrote to me — 
on behalf of the sub-committee of the Centenary Celebrations Committee which has 
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boea entrusted with the bringing out of the souvenir volume : I am to request you 
to scad me your reminiscences in about 1,800 words for being included in this 
chapter*. ..Tlic article containing the reminiscences may b(i sent before the 15th 
December, 1050.” 

If I laid been wise and if I cared for my literary rcjputation I should have 
refused ; but the Principal of my College, the Rev. M. M. Halaguer, S..J., would not 
have it. The reminiseeiiee mood cannot l)e conjured up at will, least of all in the 
midst of daily work. Tlu* sub-eoinmittec of the t'eiiteuarv (’elebrations Committee 
seems to know to what literary foi'iu — r(iminiscen(‘es belong and what arc its law 
and demands. Hut as the direetions -about ISOO vv{>rds and 15th December, 1950 
“Ure not open to doubl, tluse reminisecaiees poor things enough on rt‘-r(‘ading — 
have, to eoiielude. 

Xot for a, moMKatt do I think that the University of Rombay in 1950 is inferior 
to the University of Homl)ay between 1918-1932 nor that tln^ siiidents of 1950 are 
Inferior to their fathers ;uid predecessors in the twenti(is. From the time of 
indepcnd(Miee the Romhay student has become more manly, better disciplined in 
spite of .L*remiads in the daily papers, more full-blooded and luany-sided, more 
cheerful and full of hope; for hinist^lf and his country. 


Ry way of reniiniscenee, the snatehes of a well-known Genuan University song 
come trotting into my mind ; their Latin is (sasily rendered : — 

(iaudeamus igiiur, juvenes dum suiuiis 
vs then rrjoirc, rvhilst xec are young 

Advat aeadiauia, vivant professors 

Lung live the University, long lire its professors 

Vdvat et respublica 
And long live India 

Vivat 7iostra eivitas 

Long Ihe our city, tlw great city of lionihay ! 
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;■). By Pri)VEssor P. B. Aw.vn 

My ivminis(.!eaccs in eouneetion with the University are intermingled with 
those of the Royal Iiistitue of wScieueo when I was a Professor of Zoology. I 
cannot separate one from the other. 

Wlicn I entered the University in the beginning of th(^ twenties (1924 or 
tlieiH iibout), I found that tlujre was only one Board of Studies for Botany, Zoology 
and Geologj% having 9 members in all. That Board was afterwards split into 3 
different Boards, one for Botany, anotlua* for Zoology and the third for Geology, 
each Board having 5 members. For many years Dr. Raghavendra Rao was the 
Chairman of the Board of Zoology. Father Blatter who played a prominent part 
in di\'iding the first Board became the Chairman of the Botany Board, and the 
Chainnan of the Gc'ology Board was Dr. N. A. F. Moos. 


After the formation of the new Board of Zoology, the syllabus for the B.Se. 
examination was being improv(‘d by stages till in the last stage a small portion of 
Animal Physiology was introduced. It was a distinct improvement in the syllabus 
for B.Se. in Zoology ns eomf)ared with the Syllabii of different Indian universities. 


TJiere wen' liardh’ any students for tlu' B.Se. (hiss in the beginning of my 
luslilute life. One year I had one student only for whom so much expense of the 
whole D(jpartment had to Ix' incurred, as there werci no Intermediate classes in the 
Institute. By and by, the number starbul increasing, but very slowly. I am 
glad to note that by the time I had retired, there was a good number of Zoology 
stuch'uts in tiie Royal rnstilute of Seieiu^e, for B.Se. and a few for M.Se. and a 
greater number for B.Se. examination. Since then, several other colleges opened 
(‘lasses for t(*aehing Zoology for Ji.Sc. I used to take students on long or short 
trij)s to study the coastal fauna of the Western coast as well as the creeks. Once 
it so ]iap])cned that a small party of students, both boys and girls, was taken in the 
month of October or November to the Thana creek in a motor launch. The sky 
was clear and there was good sunshine when we started. We reached th('. spot and 
start(‘d working along the beach to discover sea animals. The beach was without 
water because it was the time of the ebb tide. In the course of our work, we forgot 
all about the time. The sky was slowly over-east with clouds and wind had begun 
to blow and tide started corning in. I thought it was high time to return to the 
launch which was about half a mile away in the creek. It suddenly started blowing 
hard and there were high waves coming in. We all got panicky while going to the 
launch. Girl students lost their slippers as they had to walk in the knee deep water 
and mud and they werc^ wet, some of the boys lost their specimens and somehow 
we reached the launch when it was raining. It was a regular storm. Before we 
reachc'd the Apollo bunder, it was raining hard and the launch was pitching up and 
down. We reached the bunder rather late. Guardians of girl students were 
anxiously waiting with long faces for their wards. AH of us gave a sigh of relief 
when we reached the bunder. 
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III the early part of the thirties or even before whenever the science practieals 
were held it was customary for the examiners in Botany to submit their specimens 
of plants to the University. Accordingly the University Officer requested me one 
year to submit animal specimens used for the B.Sc. practical examination. I 
requested him to supply me half a dozen hamals to bring those specimens to the 
University. He was surprised at rny request and asked me tlie reason. The 
reply was that those* specimens were corpses of rabbits, rats, birds, frogs etc. 
which were dissected by students and the hamals were required to bring those 
corpses. He suddenly changed his mind and told me not to bring any specimen to 
the University. From that time onwards, the practice of submitting specimens 
even of plants used for praetienls was stopped. 

In the tw(*nties, the? degrei* of M.Se. was taken by research alone as there was 
no Ph.D. degrees at that time. The latter was introduced in the late thirties. It 
was found that candidate's taking M.Se. by research alone were not in great demand 
for teaching purposes in tlu‘ different (*olteges, as it was thought that they were 
specialised in small toi)ies of research and hence they were not widely read in 
different s(»ctions of Zoology. I'luw were not therefore capable of teaching elHeiently 
Zoology to B.S(?. stud(‘nts or even to the lower (‘lasses. The result was that 
Prin(‘i[)als of several (*olleg(‘s we re r(‘lu(*tani to (‘ngag(‘ tlu ir services as teacliers. 
After some time, the IMi.D. degree by ivseareh alone was introduced in the Univer- 
sity and tlie raison dc ctre for M.Se. by research alone had disappe^ared because 
before Ph.D., M.Se*. was tlu^ last degree which gav’^e a student an opportunity to 
learn research nud hods and to write theses. When Ph.D. came, there was no 
necessity for a B.Se. stu(l<*nt to take M.Se. by research alone, but he could have it 
by an ordinary examination. So it (‘ame about that the M.Se. by examination in 
advaiKied branehes of Zoology was introdu(»ed. Later on the same degree e(3uld be 
had by research alone, partly by research and partly by examinatmn and by exam- 
ination alone. 

In the twenties and after the beginning of thirties, the F.Y. Science exaiii- 
imination did not contain the subject of Biology, but there were only Physics and 
Chemistry as science subjects. During this time Biology was treated as a Cinderella. 
It was nobody's subject and nobody jiaid any attention to its progress. Many of 
the students going to the Engineering C(3llege or taking the B.Sc. with Mathematics, 
Physics and Clhemistry after the Inter. Science could hardly know what Biology 
was. Ther<^ lia|)pened then a revision of the syllabus for the F.Y. Science exam- 
ination and an attempt was then made with success, but with great opposition, to 
introduce Biology in the first year. The Academic Council agreed with the humiliat- 
ing proviso that Physics and Chemistry would have 100 marks each, while Biology 
could have only 60 marks. Biologists however accepted this humiliation hoping 
that it might prove the thin end of the wedge. After some time it turned out to be 
true. Biology was given 100 marks for the paper and it was made equal with othei* 
sciences. 
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Invitations for examiuerships were issued to candidates without any proviso 
for the time limit within which they should intimate their acceptance or otherwise. 
Once I had gone abroad without letting the University know my acceptance. At 
the eleventh hour the Registrar found me absent. There was great confusion and 
trouble to find a substitute for me. After my return I was asked for an explana- 
tion of niy irresponsibility. I pointed out that there was no mention in the 
invitation tliat the candidate should let the University know his acceptance or 
otherwise. Since then an additional clause^ was inserted in the invitation later 
to this effect. 

During the early part of my connection with the University, voting was done 
by a show of hands. Voting by ballot was introduced later on. The voting papers 
were then distributed to the voters who were ret}uircd to affix preferences of candi- 
dat<‘s in the presence of a magistrate, a J.P. or a member of the Senate. The voting 
jiapers after attestation were sent directly to the University or through the 
candidates and their friends. There was a great defect in this method of voting, 
that the candidates or their friends used to bring pressure to bear on the voters 
and get their votes for them, even against the wishes of th(^ voter. Once one of 
tlic voters had received tlic voting pajier while he was abroad. lie sent the paper 
back with his signature but requesting the Registrar to attest it in his absence ! 

During this period, there was one Principal who acted as a “ boss ” and dom- 
inat'd over almost all the members of the University, especially the Senate members 
and professors. The absence of his support to anyone meant that particular person 
would not be elected to any of the bodies of the University. He used the services of 
liis professors to canvass for particular candidates. Once a message was sent to 
me through a professor of his commanding (not requesting) my vote. I had the 
temerity to tell the professor to carry my message back to the boss” that if my 
vote was required he should come down from his pedestal to ask for it. To my 
surprise, the boss did ask me personally. This method of voting was dropped later. 
Instead of sending voting papers to voters, elections were held in the University 
l)uilding itself and there was a secret voting. Nobody except the voter knew how 
the v’oting was cast. 

During the period of voting by post, I was almost going to be removed or 
dismissed from my post in the Royal Institute of Science. It so happened that in 
one of the elections to the Senate I gave my voting paper to an ouside candidate 
against my Principal. The outside candidate was a Professor of chemistry and 
was very popular in the Senate. The Principal came to know how I voted, and 
was so annoyed with me that he wrote to the D.P.I. against me. The D.P.I. went 
to Bombay from Poona and vented his wrath on me. During the discussion a 
])oint blank question was asked whether Government servants were not free to 
vote according to their conviction in the University affairs, or they must vote 
according to the Government dictation. After some time an unsigned letter was 
delivered to me from the D.P.I. to the effect that I violated (against) the Govern- 
ment servants conduct rules and that I would be required to suffer the consequences. 
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One of my friends who was on my side was immediately transferred to the place 
which was then considered to he Andamans for the education otTicers. As tliere 
was no Zoology post outside Hombay, I was kept in Bombay. 

I had been a member of the Ihif)lication Board, and I was and even now I am 
thankful to the Board to accept my resolution for giving grants for publication of 
scries of memoirs in Zoology. 

r had also been a member of diffenmt Lo(‘al rmpiiry C’ommittees. Some of 
the interesting items of tin* C’oinmittces were sumptuous luncheons, or high 
teas given hy the l*rincipals of the (!ollo^es inspeeted to the imnubers of the 
Committees. 

I cannot but n^lVr in t.liesi* r<mnnis(‘(‘nccs. to the valuabki services of my friend 
who saved m(‘froman awkward and critical situation in eonnc(’tion with the session 
of the Indian Scneiiecr Congress in Bombay IlKH. Th(^ University vv'as the host of 
the session and I was one of the local Seeretari(\s. It was generally a ])raetiee to give 
more than onii At Ifonies lo tin* d(*legates of the Session. 1 tricKl to get a host for 
a second >Vt lIom(‘ hut willioul any success. At last I apin-oaehed this fri(*nd 
of miiKJ who was tlam a nKunber of the Senate and ap[)ealed to him on personal 
relations. lf<? immediut<‘l\^ aee(»pted my ])roposal and gav(‘ n^qiiisitc funds for tin? 
function. 

To coacliuU' lliescreminisccac(ts I must state that during my long cojitaet with 
the University. I have witnessed several ])hases of ])rogross of the Uuiv^ersity of 
Bombay with mixed feelings of pk'asurc and })ain or otherwise. I wonder whether 
wc have not been tin* vielinis of noisy polemics and self-eomplaccney in respect of 
learning and research, I he essence of the university education and whether the 
process of democrat isat ion has not been carried too far at the expeuset of elfieieney. 


<). By SiiRi T.'K. Siiauani 

SIR CIIIMANLAL SETALWAD was a man of unique personality. Witli 
not much in the build of his body to recommend him, sententious in his remarks 
made only occasionally, he still lent immeasurable dignity and strength to the 
Vice-Chancellor’s scat in the University Senate Hall. He was a jealous guardian 
of the autonomy of the University. Encroachment from above was not permis- 
sible under his Argus-eyed vigilance. He made no attempt to influence the Senate 
with an exposition of his views. Happily there were, in the Senate, Stalwarts 
like Dr. R. P. Paranjape and Mr. Desai who with their strong sense of the good 
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name of the Universit}', were always Iiclpful ; and the Vice-Chaaeellor got all he 
wanted without having to move liis own lips. But if at any time, he spoke, his 
style was pure, polished and easy. 

The debates in the Senate were on a high Ie\'cl. Never was there any display 
of acrimony, even if there were a few differences of opinion e.g, between Father 
Blatter of St. Xavier's College and Principal Covernton of tlie Elpliiustouc College. 
The Vice-Chancellor was tlicre — an able steersman — a [H)W(‘r felt by all who had 
anything to do with the University. This was what I saw during tlu' yc'ars 1925 to 
1928. 


A Sct-hack. — The situation changed coiupkddy after (he UniviTsity Act of 
1928 came in force. It provided for the democratisatiou of the governing body — 
the Senate. “ Electioneering campaign started.” Tt) '' Organise ” the vote, 
groups and cliques came into being, —not without their baneful iniluiince on the 
University work. For nearly three years 1929-1932 the Vice-diaucellors who came 
one after another in (piick sueeession, found the task of steering the v’’essel to be of 
an arduous Jiature. In the Senate the Viee-('hanceIlor -baiting was not an in- 
frequent (X'currcnec*. The rulings from th(j Chair looked like the ))romptings of a 
formidable Fellow of the University. I nanember one of the most extraordinary 
happenings in the vScaiate wdion after a v(‘ry animated, well-informed debate on the 
proposal jnoved by Dr. Viegas to start a University School of Technology — -the 
<lebate having lasted for nearly (w^o hours — quit(i like a bomb-shell thrown on the 
Hall, a Ruling from the Chair was demanded by that irrepressible member whether 
the proposal of the mover was in order. The diair submissively answered, “ I rule 
it out of order.” 

During this peiiod hapjieiicd the ugly episoile of the termiuatioii of the services 
of Prof. K. T. Shah. This gave rise to bitterness in the ])roceedings of the Senate 
and ‘ references back ’ to Mic Syndicate ’ beeamt* almost an order of the day. It 
looked as if the Syndicate and the Senate w(a*e at loggerheads and that a section of 
the Senate must alw^av s oppose the measures of the Syndicate. The rot had nearly 
set i.n and tlie University was losing its good name. 

Chandavarkar takes the helm . — Happily C!handavarkar came in time as Viec- 
Chancellor to set matters right. The new steersman was new to the situation. 
He had not only to knoAV the course of the vessel but also tluf vessel itself. He 
addressed himself to the task with untiring assiduity and alcrt-mindeducss. I'he 
longed - for Te(‘hiioIogical Institution became an accomplished fact — adequately 
financed and housed and cquij)pcd wdtii laboratories. In the delicate task of the 
appointments of the Director and his Assistants the recommendations of the 
Selection Committee were coincided with the view of Syndicate ; and Chandavarkar 
no less than the people of Bombay Presidency, had the satisfaction to see that a 
longfelt want was after all, met by the University of Bombay. The School of 
Economics and Sociology was re-organised on an equitable basis by the due recogni- 
tion being given to the Head of tlie Sociology Branch. The University Hostel for 
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tlic students — the prese nt writer being the first to make a move in that direction 
from the floor of tlie house — was a welcome boon to the Mofussil students who 
benefited by the parental e«'ire of the Superintendent — our ever affable Prof. C. N. 
Vakil. 

Chaiidavarkar exU^nded his sympathetic! vision far and wide. Tlie outlying 
parts of this " Federal University ’ had been treated with a sort of step-motherly 
regards particularly in the appointments of Examiners. The new Vice-Chancellor 
took a meticulous earc to sec that there was no overlooking of the claims of a 
deserving pcTSon, working anywhere in any college affiliated to the University. 
To some exte^nt, the former heart-burning disappeared. Even in the appointments 
of Triennial Tnspection Commitees, the Principals or Senior Professors of outlying 
colleges were duly ineluded. 

Chandavarkar hi the Senate Hall. — Chandavarkar's handling of the Vessel he 
had U) steer was goo<l. He ( anu* on the scene as a novice in University matters. 
But at the very first meeting of the Senate where he presided, it was at once notice- 
able that the Vice-Chancellor had a through grasp of all that was required of 
the oifice. He knew his business. Wc sa\v in the C.luiir firmness accompanied by 
knowledge. There was no question of ('handavarkar’s eehoing ‘ his master’s voice ’ 
in the matter of giving rulings. On intricate ‘ points of order ’ the Vice-Chancellor 
sometiuK'S deferred the giving of his ruling to the following day when he eamc with 
a well-reasoned statement. I shall refer to one such ruling in the next paragraph. 
Whether the rulings w(‘r(‘ wrong or right, the fact remained that the Vice-Chancellor 
was discharging the duti(‘S of his oifice with utmost exactitude. In his six years 
of ^»ifiee as Vicc-Cliancellor his dynamic personality was fully felt in the house, 
though I, holding him in high esteem, sometimes wished he might be a bit less 
profuse of words when he tried to express his views to the members of the Senate. 

A small unpli^asant seeiie comes to my memory. A meeting of the Senate held 
in the month of June lOJiG was rudely disturbed by a crowd of people who had felt 
aggrieved on account of many failures at the S. L. C. examination, because the 
question paper in English was out of the way. Men and women forced their way 
into the Senate hall with mourning cries of “ Ilamil Dada Hai Hai,” sending to 
death the supposed guilty paper-setter. The proceedings of the Senate became 
impossible. Violently detiant, indecorous words were hurled against Sir Vithal, 
the Presiding Vice-Chancellor, who however, kept a cool head, made no use of 
police protection, but felt obliged to adjourn the meeting to the next day. 

This incident gave rise to a motion of censure in the Senate proposing to 
condemn the conduct of some members of the Senate (specifically mentioned) who 

were supposed to have “ supported the outrageous behaviour of the Crowd 

“ The Vice-Chancellor ruled it out of order and read a well prepared statement 
justifying las ruling. His objection was based on the ground that no such censure 
was pennissible simply on the strength of the majority votes of the House, without 
a sort of previous judicial enquiry giving tlie accused members their right of defence. 
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May’s Parliamentarj" Procedure was used by the Vice-Chancellor ou this occasion. 
This illustrates both the fairmindedness of the Vice-Chancellor and the care he 
took to give his ruling. 

The Semite. — No matter how efficient the Vice-Chancellor may be, the Senate 
has both a controlling and helping hand in University matters. Members can 
do much if they have a will and competence to do so. I have already mentioned 
the names of the two stalwarts— Dr. R. P. Paranjpye and Shri Desai. 

(1) Shri Kanayalal Munshi did not take long to feel liis feet on the Scnat <5 
floor. The gift of the gab is, of course, the lawyer’s assets. Rut Mr. Munshi is 
endowed with scholar’s gift as well as academic urge. Ilis words carried weight. 

(2) Ml'S. Lilavati Munshi, not to be eclijised by lier versatile husband, often 
delighted the Hall with her Siren’s voice, not barren of reason. 

(3) The late lamented Rev. J)r. John Mack(‘iizic was unrivalled for an un- 
varnished and well-reasoned statement of a case. 

(4) Sir Romanji Wadia brought his judicious temper in full play. Looked 
up to as the Nestor of the Senate Hall, he poured oil on seething waters v.g. in 
the matter of a{)pointmcnts in the University School of Technology. 

n 

(5) To Rustam Masani goes the credit of well-balanced judgment and persist- 
ant cndea\x)urs to uphold noble causes. TIh^ l^epartmcnt of Military Studies was 
undoubtedly, the offspring of his brain and his careful handling of the University’s 
slender linancial resources. His long and meritorious connection with the University 
rightly earned him elevation to the Vice-Chancellorship from where he sought an 
early retirement to devote his inexhaustible energy to the “ National War I^Vont ” 
in the critical stage of the last Great War. 

(6) Members of th<! Senate arc not to be found fault with, if they love to hear 
their own charming voice. Rut among the elders in the Senate there was one who 
never departed from the rule, “ If speech is silver, silence is gold.” That was our 
most revered Dewan Hahadur Krishnalal .Jhaveri. Wise in eoiineil, his guidance 
was sought by all. 

Among the younger members, M. R. Paranjape stood high above the rest. 
His singleness of purpose, phenomenal industry and pursuasivc tongue earned him 
the esteem of everybody. His premature death is mourned by all. Prin. N. M. 
Shah was another figure of importance in the Senate. His presentation of Univer- 
sity Budget was masterly. Dr. D. R. Gadgil’s rapier thrusts at his opponents’ 
arguments somewhat marred by biting sneers made him- a formidable debater. 

Dr. K. G. Naik was another dynamic personality, whom the Senate could 
never afford to miss^ A no more conscientious, painstaking and fearless member 
was there. He had a fund of knowledge of the University matters of whidi he 
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made; a ^ood use on the door of the Honve hy a mercilessly treneliaut exposure of 
file failings of the administration -notably in the Ihiiversity Department of 
Tcehnology. 

Perhaj)s th(‘ youngest and certainly the most promising new entrant was 
Dr. (i. S. Maluijani who had already h^arnt much at the feet of his master Dr. Paran- 
jape. When he liad spoken in tlie Senate for the first time on Military Training in 
College and had made a good impression, I said to myself, “ not a chip of the old 
Block, but the old Block himself.” The mormhig shows t lu^ day. We know how 
high Dr. Mahajani has risen in the academic field. 

Thenj was no lack of talents in the Senates Many memlxuN made tlunuselves 
ust‘ful. Space will not allow refenaiees to their eontrihution. 

The last )>nl hy no ini'ans the least, was the ‘ Root Man ’ of th(! wdiole Ihiiver- 
sitj Shvi S. R. Dongerker} , sitting hy tl)(‘ side of th(‘ Vice-Chancellor (a Harry 
iro})kins hy th<‘ side of Cranklin Roos(‘velt). Solid to the core in his attainments, 
equable in tcnnpia*, and swei^t in manners, he was an ideal Registrar. Shri Donger- 
kerv made his mark (phekly. Kve n so (‘arly in Shri Dongcrkcry's career as in the 
j'car llgR, ,lustie(* Mir/a (the then Viee-Clianecllor) could tell me in Edinburgh, 
wlieiHi he and I had Hat honour of representing the University of Bombay at the 
Kmpin* Universities Congros, Look, Shahani. look at that Registrar/' (])()iut- 
mg his linger in derision at the Rc'gist.rar, a nominee of another Indian I^niversit y 
at Ihis Congress) eonsid(‘r how high above in imTit stands our Dongerkery.*' 
That was 2o years ago; and now in the 3'enr 195() I may say with j)lcasur(*, 
‘‘ Thank Heaven, virhu' is rewanUnl." 


7 , By Sniii K. jM. Muxsni 
THE CRUCIAL YEARS 
T 

1 look haek to the five years from 102,5 to BKiO as th(‘ erueial for th(‘ Bombay 
University. They were also important years in my life, for, apart from other 
things, I became initiated into tlie mysteries of the constitutions and functions of 
Universities. Sinei* then. I have had to do with University education in several 
parts of the eonutry, hut the experience tliai f gained there was invaluable. 

During the year 102.5, the University Reforms Committee, presided over by 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the Vice-Chancellor, had completed its labours and its 
repewt had been published. 'Hic academic world was busy discussing the re- 
commendations of the Committee, imrtienlarly the suggestion for a separate uni- 



versity for Maharashtra. Its mind was also agitated over the question whcUu'r the 
Royal Institute of Science, in which the teaching of Science was not ‘ combined with 
other forms of culture,’ should lie alTiliated to the University. It was tliought by 
many that it was not in the interest of higher education. 

As it happened, my dc(‘ision to contest one of the two vacancies in the Senate 
was taken in October, 1925. For some years I had been actively engaged through 
literary work and organisation in giving (‘xpression to (iujaraUui-asmiia^ Gujarat- 
eonseiousiiess. As I defined it, it was not a })aroehial sentiment; nationalism 
was its basic essential. In the course of this work I felt that without a separate 
university of its own, Gujarat would not l)(‘ developed c diieationally as well as 
culturally. To further my purpose, fherc‘fore, I Inul lo be in the Seinilt^ of the 
University of Hombay. 

In the course of my (‘lection tour I met Sir Manuhhai Melita, the then Dewau 
of Barcxla, and got him interested in the idea of a nnivc*rsity for Baroda. He 
introduced me to His Highness Sayajirao Gaekwad, who also liked the id(‘a. Being 
a student of the Baroda Colh^ge, I was keenly interested in its be ing deve loped into 
a university. 


ir 

On January 5, 192(), I was ele‘eted to tlie* Senate. Sir Chimanlal S(‘talvad, 
affectionately known to the members of the Bar as Chimanbhai, onei of the ablest 
lawyers and stalwart liberal, had been the Vi(!(>Chaiieollor of the Unive^rsity for 
several years. Ho ^^as ably assisted by Prof. Fardnnji Dastnr, the Registrar, a 
mail of high principles, exact but kindly, who ran the administrative machine 
wdth utmost smoothness. 

Chiinanbliai looke'd upon the University with the* solicitude of a fond jiarent. 
He had built u]^ its prestige and financial position. Normally he took life easy. 
It was said of him that he was the first practical socialist in the world, for he never 
worked, whatc\ er the i^irovocation, for more than 5 hours a day and for 5 days 
during the week. In all dilfie^ult situations liis advice was ; ‘ Things will adjust 
themselves 

Ill the affairs of the Uni\x*rsity, however, he was quite differeait. He would 
neglect liis law cases, but never the University papers. He never missed a meeting 
connected with tJie University and whichever meeting lie attended, he came 
thoroughly prepared. He commanded the confidence of the different bodies by 
his knowledge, experience and impartiality. For most of the members his word 
was law. Taking all in all, there has scarcely been a more effective incumbent of 
that office. 

For several years Chimanbhai was hoping that some young lawyer would 
earnestly take to University affairs. He had also been taking keen personal 
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inttrest in me for some years. The moiiu^nf I was elected, therefore, he pressed me 
into llie service of the University. 

I first attended the meeting of the Senate on tlu^ 8tl) of January, 192G, when 
the rei>ort of the Reforms (’oinmittee was under discussion. In those days leading 
j)iiblic men and eminent scholars of Boinbay took an active interest in the Univer- 
sity. As a largti number of members of the Senate were nominated by the Govern- 
ment, they could be<*om(^ F(‘llows withouf seeking election. 

In disregard of the advice given to me b\' some friends not to open my mouth 
in th(^ Senate for some y(*ars, T supported a j)roposal for a university at Poona. 
My U*merity was sliarply (iritieised by sonui of the older members of tlic Senate. 
Then began a sort of partnership between Dr. K. G. Naik, an old friend, and myself 
in the University affairs. Tlu^ next (hay he moved and I secjonded a resolution for a 
separate university at Ahnu'dabad which was accepted. Immediately we organised 
a committee to consider and frame a sehenie for a imiv(Tsity for Gujarat with 
Chimanhhai as the* Chairinau. Justice Sir Lalluf)hai Shah, Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
loollah, Sir lialhibhai Sainaldas and olh(*rs were its metnhers ; Naik and I were the 
Secretaries, 


At the time there was little of Ihuversity politicos except for the mutual rivalry 
between i wo groups, one licadcd by Dr. N. A. F. Moos and the otlicr by Dr. Ramia. 
From the day I joined tlie TJni\'ersity, 1 plunged myself headlong in the work of 
the Univt‘rsity. In Dial placid house of the edders, wliieh the Senab; then was, I 
})rought irrepressible' enthusiasm for ehange. Both the rival groups took kiudlv' 
to me; the others were more than kind; and socm I wi\s cl(H*ted to several (*om- 
mittees. 

But below this placid surfac'c ran the turbid waters of a. sharp cemtroversy on 
which the Senate was divided. One view was that the University should 
develop its teaching side* which then only consisted of the School of Economies 
founded bj' Prof, (ieddes in 1921. The other view sponsored mainly by the 
principals of the alliliated colleges was that the University should not develop its 
teaching sid(\ but distribute its funds between the colleges. 

This rival outlook still persists in alfiliating universities. The principals of 
aftiliated colleges find it difficult to understand that post-graduate study and re- 
search, vvdiich in these days is a highly technical affair, can be properly conducted 
only by the University or specialised post-graduate institutes. 

Chiinanbhai, however, was unhappy, a>s the School of Economics, on which the 
wliole ease for developing the teaching side rested, was in a very bad way. 
Prof. K. T. Shah, the senior professor, known for liis vast learning, extreme 
views mid ‘ ferocious pugnacity ’ — ^that was how one well-known paper 
characterised* his maimer — dominated the School. The columns of the Bombay 
Chronicle were at his disposal which made him still more powerful. 
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A committee appointed by the University to look into the affairs of tlic School 
came out with trenchant criticism of the affairs of the School or rather, to use their 
words, of ‘ the idiosyncracies of the personnel of the School \ which could scarcely 
have applied to tlie mild-mannered and popular Prof. Vakil, the other teacher. 

When the question of the extension of his contract came, some of us fou|Tht 
for Prof. Shah and carried the day. Chinianibhai was annoyed with me, 
‘ Munshi, you have done a great harm to the Universit y.' The School of Economics 
continued to be the lieadache as before. 

in 

In August, 192(1, 1 was elected to the Sj ndicate by a large majority. Friends 
congratulated me heartily. Some critic said that I was a ‘ young man in hurry 
Justice Shall, who spoke what he felt with innocent straightforwardness, said 
‘ 3Iunshi, I am your friend, but it is not good for the University tliat a new comer 
like you should be elected in preference to Dr. Maun, Director of Agriculture, an 
old memb(‘r of the Syndicate 

\t the time (Ju jarati and Marathi could only be studied as subjects at the M.A. 
stage. One of the a(*ute controversies of the period was whether the study of the 
mother tongue in some form or tlui other should form part of the course prescribed 
throughout the four years of college. The future of our languages- - so some of us 
thought depended upon a regular and sustained course of studies and the multi- 
plication of j)r()fessors specialising in them. When Ihis matter was debated, 
the contro^'ersy took entirely a new turn. The professors of s(‘ieiicc thundered 
against tlu^ classics and the classicists returned tlie charge by decrying Indian 
languages. Souk; (if us, who wanted the grounding of classics as well as the study 
of the mother tongue found ourselves between two tires. In the end, we won the 
ease, but bad to pay a lic:ivy price. TJic classics began to recede from the Arts 
course and the jirocess of their elimination from the Science course began. 

On behalf of tlie Gujarat University ( ommittee we waited upon His Highness 
the Gaekwad, who, in September, appointed a Commission to report on the feas- 
ibility land organization of a uni\'crsity for Haroda. Professor Widgery, an 
American, was appointed its Cliairmaii ; Professor Anand Shankar Dhruv, Dr. K. G. 
Naik, Shri S. V. Mukerjee and myself were members. This enabled us to review 
the structure, functions and scojic of many universities. 

In October 1 02G, the Commission met at Haroda to examine witnesses. Ex- 
cept for a few university experts, most of them were drawn from the local gentry. 
They were almost unanimous in their outlook on University education : Difficult 
subjects should not be prescribed ; grace marks should be generously given. The 
general plea put forward was that if a student failed at the examination, the fault 
lay with the courses, the papers or the examiners. By the time we had examined 
a few witnesses, a feeling began to creep into the minds of some of us that Baroda 
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luul searec‘l\ the atmosphere for a university. A university in a town which 
had no erili^ditencd ])ublie opinion and not suflicient number of colleges witli 
outstanding professors tends to dwarf standards. We were trying to anticipate 
it by a whole generation. In the course of examining witnesses, there were 
s(‘veral humorous interludt s. A lawyta* after giving his evidence added : 

‘ Sir, If you prescribe books in the new university, do not prescribe obscene 
books as is domj at present \ 

' Obscene books ! ’ 1 asked. 

' Ves, Sir, like Jane Austen s no\t‘ls '. 

' Jane Austen’s novels obse(‘n(‘ ? ' I ask(‘d. 

‘ Ves, they arc very obscene 

‘ What about Kalidas ? ' 1 asked. ‘ Shakimtala, for instance 

‘ Oh, Avhen wc learnt Shakimtala, our Profe ssor was Prof. J)liruv,'he said with 
an ingralialing smile 1owar<ls that g(‘nth‘man. ‘lie knew liow to explain away 
th<j obscenities \ 

\V(! ))urst out laughing. Prof. Dhrnv bluslu'd red at the eompliiiK'nt, and we 
had great fun for days at his (‘xpense. 

The Haroda University Uoiumissioii proved infnieJuous, After some time 
Prof. Widgery was discharged from tlie JIaroda service. Before his departure, he 
I>repniH‘d a sort of report witliout (*onsuiling any of us and [ircsented it to the 
(h>v(‘rnm(‘nt, W(^ protested. The rest of us made another report. By then 
Sir Mannbhai had been sneeeeded ]>v Sir \, T. Krishnnmaehari as the Dewan of 
Bfirnda and he (iuit(‘ly sh(‘lv(*<l the report. 

In IDJT lh<‘ then (hiekwad Sir Pratap Singh, the grandson of Sir Sayaji Itao. 
appointed another Commission and luviteil nu* to be tin* Chairman. The report 
resulted, thanks to i)r. Jivr li Mehta and tlu‘ inte gration of the State, in the present 
University of Baroda. 


IV 

Dewan Bahadur llarilal, the Kdueation Aliuister of the CTOVcrnniont of Bom- 
bay, was a family friend. I also knew Sir Chiinilal M. Mehta, the Finance Member, 
very w'ell. Both of them took kindly to my suggestion to make a token grant to 
stimulate Ihiivcrsity in enlarging its teaching activities. In pursuance of a resolu- 
tion moved by me and aec(‘pted by the Scaiate, a delegation waited upon the 
Governor, who announced the grant of Rs. 50,000 per year. 

While WQ were leaving the Governor's room, he called Chimanbhai back and 
told him that Dr. R. P. Paranjpyc was being appointed to the Council of the 
Secretary of State and that there would be a bye-election for the University seat to 
the Legislative Council. Chimanbhai asked me to get ready for the bye-election. 
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By the end of Jamiary, 1927, a committee appointed by the Syndicate ap- 
proved the proposal submitted by me for establishing the Board of Post-graduate 
Studies and a board of publication and for starting a (piarterly. 

However, I got busy with niy election campaign, running u}) and down the 
Presidency with my pi’ogramme, viz,, a new University Act and a rci)rescntativc 
Senate, a Department of Technology for the University and establishment of the 
Universities f .r Maharashtra and Gujarat. Some idea of the fervour which I 
brought to bear on the problems of the Univtu'sity could be gatliered from the ex- 
cerpts of one of my election speeches : 

‘ But more important than this constitutional nd'orm is the dev'clopment 
of the University as a teaching body. 

‘ Modelled on the original London University, it has continued more or 
less to 1)0 an examining body. It lays down courses ; examines studcni.s ; 
confers degrees ; and having d ne this to justify its existence, sleeps the sleep 
of the just. In this resp(*ct most other Universi.ics in India have outstripped 
us and have developed into teaching institutions with programme's ()f post- 
graduate research and extension work 

‘ The other function of the University is to create the atmosphere. This 
atmos])here is cremated by its professors, its traditions, its learning, by an 
vs()rii-(lc-cori)s among its students, teachers, and professors ; by consciousness 
of cultural unity as rc'prescuted by the University ; and by a high ideal of 
knowledge pursued ‘ not merely for the sake of the information reejuired but 
for its owi» extension and always with reference to the attainment of truth \ 

‘ Many subjects of great moment also await decision. Kleidive system 
of studies : a proper place of classics vernaculars in a modern scheme of liberal 
education ; the imperative claims of technology and applied science ; research 
in art and science ; university extension ; higher training in commerce and 
agriculture ; physical culture ; moral discipline and culture ; the study of 
Art and its practical application to life ; investigation of forces which ha\ e 
created and are creating the present life of the nation ; the means of making 
the study of literature and science tell on the formation of character and the 
rermement of human home life ; cultivation of citi7.cnship, a sound and gen- 
uine patriotism and a sense of public d ity ; and the creation of nationalism — 
modern in spirit and progressive in its outlook. 

‘ All these subjects must be taken up by the University at an early stage. 
The University must wdiile preserving the national type of manhood, improving 
and elevating it and at the same time giving to the students opportunities for 
the developme it of literary tastes or intellectual aptitudes which will be the 
characteristics of our national life. A University must be, to quote a high 
authority, ‘ the highest expression of the national life on its intellectual side \ 


15 
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No sooner I was elected, I took up the question of a University Bill with 
Diwan Bahadur Harilal,.. He was not familiar with University affairs and left the 
preparation of the Bill to Shri Balakraiu, the then Legal Remembrancer, 

and myself. Soon I discovered that Shri Balakram’s idea of a university was based 
on the olUcialised model of the Dacca Ihiivcrsity. On the other hand, I was pledg- 
ed, apart from academic dcvclopirnnl. to make the University more representative. 
This led to constant friction. 

Sir (ihulam Husain Ilidayatiillah, the arehitect of the communal policy of 
the Bombay Oovernment and an irn))ortant member of the Government, then 
commanded most of the Muslim and nou Hrahmin votes in tlu^ liCgislativc Uoimcil. 
He wanted that there should be eommunal r(‘j)rescntation on the Senate, Syndicate 
and all other bodi(‘S and thniatem'd to oppose the Bill if this was not conceded. 

At one stage, Uhimanbhai himself threw a spanner. He suddenly came to 
Poona and biigan actively to canvass against the visitorial powers given to the 
Governor by lln^ Bill, though they W(‘re normal features of all Unive rsity A(‘ts, both 
in England and in India. Tin* (iovernment, however, was firm. If there were no 
visitorial powers, t u r(‘ wa> ^'‘hn; to lx* ne» Bill. And when I defendcHl visitorial 
povvers, I was held up as an ollieial stooge. 

The section dealing with the constitution of the Senate^ was a gala day for the 
members. Every member wanted to increase its seo])e in such a way that if he 
chose, he could have a clumce of becoming a Fellow. That section was therefore 
the greatest headache during the debatt^s. 

The demo(Tats -the mcanbers of our Coalition Nationalist Party were such - 
also wanted a Viee-Uhancellor to be eh'cted by the Senate — a suggestion which 
would have eonvertcHl the Senate into a hot-bed of intrigue ; in fact, it has so 
converted every lh\iversi*v wherever such a provision has existed in its con- 
stitution. And I had to stniggh* hard to keep my friends together. 

Diwan Bahadur Harilal was seriously perturbed. The communal groups 
wanted him out of olUee. He could not resist the ollieial pressure, and the 
University Bill was likely to conv ert the Univ^'rsity into a Government depart- 
ment. .Vt one time, therefore, I had to break with him. The Coalition Nationalist 
Party, of which Pahalajani was the leatler and 1, the General Secretary, threatened 
to throw out the Act. The situation, howev er, was savxd only by tlie successful 
intervention of Shri Chimilal Mehta. Ultimately, the Bill passed into the Bombay 
University Act IV of 1928. 


V 

Immediately the Bill was passed, the Vice-Chancellor set up a small committee 
to redraft the statutes, ordinances and regulations. They kept me busy for two 
or three months. 
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Very soon, the new Senate was reconstituted, with more members on an 
elected basis, several of whom liad not been associated with the University before. 
Naturally politics came into the University life. Some members of the Senate 
be^an organizing a party to capture new bodies. 

At tlie instance of Sri Balakran, w'ho was a matliematician, I had submitted 
to the lure of elections by proportional representation by single transferable vote. 
About that time, Wilson, the President of the U.S.A. had apidicd the system to 
central European countries ; the world was yet to learn of its disruptive potentia- 
lities. The Nehru report had advo(*atcd it. We, therefore, accepted it as the last 
word ill democratic wisdom. 

On working it out in the University, however, we found that when a member 
liad as many votes as the number of seats, he (!Outd oblige a ft^w friends as also vote 
for the outstandingly useful member. Under tin* new system, howev. r, the highest 
pressure had to be brought on a voter to gfve his first vole to a favoured (candidate, 
'fliis intrant the pressure of cade, community, religion, the empioyiT or the prin- 
cipal. Immediately, therefore, the system of coll(‘eting blank voting papers un- 
known to the University before came into vogue. 

The activities of some groups drove some of us including Principal Ilamill 
of th(‘ Elphinstone College and Principal Kanitkar of the Fergusson College to 
organise ourseh^es into another party on the basis of the programme which included 
most of the items with which I had identified myself. Those were the days of 
^ Go Back Simon ’. The word ‘ oOicial stooge ’ was a convenient term of abuse. 
The other party having assumed the role of the ‘ Patriots’ Party,’ dubbed us as 
official stooges. We captured a majority in most of the committees and boards. 

It was, however a new university with men with a new outlook and most of 
the committees humming wdth activity. 

Immediately on the reconstruction of the University, I approached the 
Go^ ernmeiit for handing over the Royal Institute of Science to the University. 
My proposal, rather ambitious, was that the resources of the Institute and 
those of the University should be pooled together to set up a post -graduate school 
of pure and ajiplied science, to be run by the University. The scheme \vas very 
ambitious, and the Government declined to accede to the rccpiest. 

There was, however, oik? result. A committee consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction, Dr. Meldrum, the Principal of the 
Royal Institute of Science and myself was appointed, to consider the feasibility of 
housing the University Department of Technology in the unoccupied wing of the 
Royal Institute. 

The Senate, however, had not yet been reconciled to establishing the Depart- 
ment of Technology. But as it happened, Chimanbhai and myself appeared on 
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different sides in two charity suits filed by the Advocate-General, With the help 
of the A<lvocatc-(»encral we tried to divert two sums, one of eight lakhs and another 
of two lakhs odd to tin? rnivxTsity, spceilieally earmarking them for the Depart- 
ment of Te(;hnology, We did nol succeed in having t h(‘ doctrine ol cy pres applied 
in the first suit; the trust from which we expected eight lakhs, however, yielded 
the llansraj Morarji Public. School at >\ndheri. Tin* other amount, of Hs. ‘J, 70, 000 
when handl'd over to tla* (huversitw became the micliMis of the Technology tund 
and I continu<*d to represent that Trust (Jii the Senate, till lO.Vt. 

By the first few months of lOitO the I niv'crsity Act was functioning, many of 
the reforms which I had fought f(»r had come to pass. The Academic Council and 
the Board of Post-graduate Studies had eome into existence. The Boards ol 
Studies in Indian Languages were now powerful ; I had th(i privilege of being the 
Chairman of the (Jujarati Board. The bifurcation scheme between Arts and Scienc- 
ces was on its way of being accepted. The Department of Technology was a 
certainty. The Indian Languages had come into their own. The University 
sports had been started. 

[ was keen on several other <‘\’ents, for instance. eom|)ulsorv P.T,, celebration 
of the University Day all over tlu^ State and a University Club. While my sugges- 
tions were being discussed in the Syndicate, (iandhiji started the Salt Satyagraha, 
I joined it ami was jailed for six months. 

After the (iandbi Irwin Truce. I returned to my work in the Univ^ersity in 
February BKB. Professor ShalTs term was also opening up the prospect of 
rei>rganization ol the School of Fconomics. But some of the reforms for wdiich 
I was very enthusiastie v anished for want of sp^msor. 

In March (’himanbhai s term of ofiiee as Vice-Chancellor came to an end. 


S. By PinNCTc vL N. B. Butani 


My first ooutaet with the University was very striking. 

Plague drove me from Hyderabad Sind to my village, in February 1899, 
when I was m the sixth standard. Lockycr s Astronomy and Ganot’s Popular 
Philosophy had attracted me -I had read them. Science being the only new 

subject for the Matriculation, 1 started preparing directly for it and appeared 

in November, my application for admission having been endorsed by my father. 
But the rule was, that if a candidate had been in a School within 8 months of the 
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date of application, the application must go through the Head Master — obviously 
to prevent the Uouting of his wishes by those who were not certified by him. There 
could be no such flouting on my part. But Khan Bahadur Contractor who knew 
my entire career, was transferred. A new Head Master.. ..jealousy.. ..report to the 
University. So my result was postponed for consideration by the Syndicate. 
The last night of January 1900, when I got the telegram — Not (pialificd to appear. 
Your examination is cancelled.” — I remember, as if it was last night. I didn’t 
mind the year. But not realising the difference between the failing in an examina' 
tion and the cancelling of it, the whole of that night I kept thinking thus : — ‘ The 

University says I have failed, /.<?. I do not know.. ..but I do know Did I not 

prepare others for this (‘xamination ?....! 

This was my first awakening.... 

Next year, when seeing Dr. Jackson, in the College, I became conscious of an 
utter alteration in my ideas and ideals with its conseipicnee on my choice of career, 
I was grateful....! also saw that an examination was a social affair too ; society 
could lay any conditions. ...besides the attainment of knowledge.. ..And I felt that 
the University was an aust re Body ; rules and regulations and not the spirit 
counted ; that its dignity and grandeur were those of an unchanging, protecting 
the mountain, not those of the running stream of life, suiting itself to the 
contours of th ? country it i^asses through. 

I came to Bombay in October 1901 for what was then called the Previous 
Examination. W(^ went to see the University and went up the Rajabai Tower with 
joy and wonder. I formed the impression that a Tower was an essential part of a 
University structure. The Convocation Hall was there. The only other building 
....was that, which extends almost equally on cither side of the Tower. The rest 
was large open grounds, almost entirely green. 

In 1902 I came again, now for the Inter. Arts. One night, I was in the house 
of Mr. Lalkaka, to sec a student-friend. Mr. Lalkaka came later than usual, but 
happy, to tell us, “ So, after all we have now an Indian Registrar.” This was 
PTOfessor F. M. Dastur whom we knew as the author of a book of very difficult 
algebraical problems. T learnt that the Registrar’s post was an honorary one, 
carrying a salary of only about Rs. 400, The Registrar, who had signed my 
Matriculation certificate, D. Macdonald, was a Professor of Botany in the Grant 
Medical College. I had a curious notion about Prof. Dastur, then — ‘ What must 
be the life of one who dabbled in such intricate algebraical problems, of no use to 
life ! ” Later on, I came into personal contact with him and the respect I devel- 
oped....! saw him first in 1903, when he stood at the gate.... declaring some Univer- 
sity examination result,. ..Students.. ..had flocked together — some in a very tense 
condition. I had gone all the way from the Wilson College, just for seeing him, 
and the spectacle. 

I entered the University Buildings in 1908, while taking my Degrees. 1 SaW 
the (small) Library. The office consisted of a hall on the eastern side of the Tower, 
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with a higli dais ixtar one end, witli a broad passage to it, with 2 or 3 tables on 
either side. Mr. Fandit, the Assistant Registrar, had his place on tfie dais. The 
Registrar,, whenever }i(‘ eaim , oeeupied a somewhat lowxr place. Rut the remark- 
able man, then, was Mr. Wudia. I gave Iiiiii only my surname and h(,‘ gave me 
my full name and ev< ry <l<‘tail of my career. Wonderful memory.... ! 

That y(*ar I got ofie of the Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai Seholarsliips and gave it 
up at the last morraait. Mentally, therefore, I felt I had moved away from the 
University.... [ had behav(‘d badly.... 

I had beiai Dr. Maekiehatrs pupil in 1903. lie and Dr. Allen of the Poona 
Science College had examined me at tlie M.A. I w’as working in the; Agricultural 
College under Dr. Mann (on one year's leave from the D. J. Sind College — 1911- 
19F2). These thr(‘e wtu'c^ import an! Syndics, then. I b(‘(‘amc an Examiner at the 
Engineering Examinations of 1912 along with Dr. Allen, and eame elostT to the 
Ihuversity. 


I saw Mr. Wadia's eirKM(Miey. The totalling of marks was done by him. ...his 
<pu(*kn(‘ss and aeeuraey wen* nauarkable and his gni(lanee....perfc(‘t. 

I was young, inclined lo lx* stiff and exacting — ‘ weighting marks' and 
‘ carrying aeeonnt ’ from answer to answ(‘r. Hut 1 l(‘ariit al; oikm^ from Dr. Allen 
that tlu‘ first 2 or 3 marks must Ixi given on the manifestation of real intclligeueo. 
even if it be shown in 2 oi 3 sent<;ne(‘s only, (‘very high(‘r mark l)(‘(*()ming more and 
more precious and so, mori* and more dillicnll to deserve. 


Next y( rii Huirow and I vv(‘r(‘ ('xaiuiners and thcai for manv’^, many yc'ars we 
were Rnrrow, flamely, Er. Sleiehen.... 

The yiii versify work was carried on, then, on trust. Dr. Maekiehan once 
told me. Never liave an eye for dirt." Dirt <leveloj)cs, if one keej)s lookiiiw for it. 
Probably it is one's own dirt thrown out and seisi, reticeted. “ We receive but 
what we jrive....(>nrs her wedding jrarmenf, onrs lier shroud." Our names were 
printed on tlie examination ipiestion-papers. We were' instructed to finish pajier- 
exammim; before hef,nnnin,if the praetieals. and chose, for each candidate, -an 
experiment smtalde to liis paper-perfornumee. It was the candidate, as a whole, 

r ."r kept him at ease, asked even personal ipicstions, sat in 
front ot his apparatus along with him, led him on to discover his errors, chancre his 
experiment and give him oven the experiment tiuit he desired ; and this was 
done, sometimes, after half the time had elapsed already. 

Altogether it used to be a human affair. Each candidate was judged on the 
spot by each one of us. as he was going through his work— we were most of the 
rf'"" notes’ at the end of the day and finished... 

VT any disagreement among us-our marks were always multiples 

of 5. There was nothing piecemeal ’—nothing like 10 marks for recordinir 
10 for calculation, 10 for this and 10 for that ordmg, 
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During my M.A. Practicals — 1906 — ^Dr. Allen told me, I have vScen your 
College Jab. and met Dr. Jackson....” “ When ?.... How ?....” ‘‘ Dr, Maekichau 

and I went.. ..for Inspection.” I was not only a student then — I used to do a lot 
of teaching also. And still I had known nothing about this Ins})ection. Curious I 
I remembered School inspections, with their stir, and show of stern power on one 
side, cringing fear on the other., ..But in this ease, — it occurred to me — the 
inspectors and the inspected were equals, all big-hearted and intent to help.... 

I returned anxious to read the University Calendar. The old one, of 1901, 
known to me, — about 600 pages —giving all the information about the University,' 
its 10 Arts Colleges, 1 Medical, 1 Engineering and several Law Schools, names of 
all the graduates, of all the students of all tli(' (\)Ileges, of all those who had passed 
any University examination of the preceding year, University forms, costumes and 
endowments, and Examination Papers — had had no reference to Inspection. 
The new one had. The Indian Universitic's Act of 190 1... .Lord Curzon’s ‘ gift 
with its llcgistercd graduates and Faculties, each electing 10 Fellows, Rules of 
alfiliation and Reports and Inspections. 

The now era had begun. 

As Principal, my first experience of Inspection was curious, A ‘ great econ- 
omist ’ kept me busy witli questions on the ("ollege finances ; only his questions 
were not ])ertinent. I saw him standing, reading my report on his report — it was 
a sight ! I had to put him at ease, when later on I inspected his College. Then 
his refercn(!cs to the research work of his College became too frequent. I started 
asking questions. My European (colleague was smiling as truth about this great 
research, was developing. But my report was appreciated by him. It was a 
joyful surprise to the Principal — our old friendly relations were restored. 

My second experience was grand ! The report consisted of 72 lines. I re- 
wrote each sentence and placed against it certain numbers, which did the comment- 
ing. When only 26 lines were left, I wrote, “ The rest of the report deals with 
facts.” But these facts also had been grossly misinterpreted. I had to explain 
them at length. The Syndicate thereafter made the rule that nothing must appear in 
a report that had not been discussed with the Principal, 

During my inspection tours, I did notice, occasionally, a sort of ‘ bullying 
for votes But the reports had to be written by me. 

:ic lie 4c i|: >|c jfe 

I entered the Senate through the Graduates’ constituency, just before the 
Bombay University Act of 1928. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was the Vice-Chancellor 
then. There were many remarkable persons on the Seriate^ — Shri Bhulabhai Desai, 
Shri K. M. Munshi, Dr, N. A. F. Moos, Professor P. A. Wadia, Prof^or K. 
Shah....and a long ^ray of stalwarts. 1 felt it very nice, sitting in this greai 
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assembly. I ustnl to sit quiet, almost always so. Wiien young, I had carefully 
studied Bacon’s Essay and knew many of the wise statements therein by heart. 
These I saw all illustrated now. And one line of a French philosopher. — Beware 
of Virtue^' — which I used lo fight sliy of, also, I learnt here, was true. 

University life us<*d lo he slow, simple and steady. The courses of study WTre 
siinpK; ; study was det^p and direct. There were no part-time workers — no 
prescription of periods. Ruh's and regulations to guide liie were only a few ; life 
was not kept (ingagcfl in <*ITorls to go round them. About the time of my College 
Golden Jubilee (11)^5-1937), it was clear, the old order had changed — “yielding 
place to new.’' But (iod fullils Himself in many ways; one had to be content, 
and say “ So let it b(‘ ^ '' 


9. Hv Dr. (Miss) J. Jhikad 

Tlu‘ (!entenary Ci'lchrations of the liomhay University naturally take my 
tlioughts buck to tfi(i days the University deeidcMl to give admission to women 
for its degrees. 


Ihis may be i*o!isidored a led hotter day' in tla; histoiy of women s [irogress. 
I am sure others will write of this great milestone, and so I shall conlirKi myself to 
the opening out of the University to women for tlu‘ medieval course. 


The idea of (‘ueouraging women to study medicine started with the appearance 
of an article by Dr. Eli/abeth Frances Hoggan in tlie Contemjiorary Review issued 
in August 1882. In this article Dr. Iloggan stated, “ What is needed is a new 
Medical Department as a part of tlu* public service in India, managed by women and 
responsible only to some high otlieer of State, working in harmony'' with the Civil 
Medical Servi(^e but co-ordinate with and not subordinate to it.” 

Ihis aiticle attracted the attention of Mr. G. A. Kittredgo, an American man of 
business resident in Bombay. He was well aware of the plight of Indian women, 
particularly at child--birth. Women in those days would rather die than be attended 
to by men. Mr. Kittredge got together a committee of induential Indians, amongst 
them Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bangalee. They drew up a scheme and started a 
Medical Women for India Fund.” At this period there was no medical woman 
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in Bombay Presidency, although a number of foreign medical women had come 
out to various Missions in the north and the south. 

l"he Committee laid down three objects : — 

1, To start a hospital for women and ehildren, to be si ailed entirely by 
women. 

2. To bring out well (lualitied medical women from abroad to staff the 
above institution. 

;3. To arrange for medical education of women in India. 


The first and second objects were realised by the generous donations of 
Mr. Pestonji Hormusji Cama and Mr. Cummur Sulernan towards the building of 
the Cama hospital and the Jaffer Sulcman Dispensary respectively, and the coming 
out of Dr. Edith Pechey (later Mrs. Peehey-Phipson) to take elarge of the Cama 
liospital. 

The realisation of the third objective was ensured with the consent of the 
Grant Medical College to admit women for training in medicine and the opening of 
the doors of the Bom])ay University in August 188;i to women. The College 
admitt(Ki matriculated women to the University course (L.M. & S.) and also conduct- 
ed a Certifieatcj Course for the non-matriculates, as, in those days, very few women 
took cv^en the matri ‘ulation. Thus opened out splendid opportunities for women to 
take up an independent profession and particularly to give of their services for the 
amelioration of much prev(‘ntable suffering of women. 


The lirst women to graduate at thc^ University was Miss Cornelia Sorabji, who 
passed the B.A. examination in 1888, securing a lirst class. The Sorabji family 
made a name for itself ; each of the sisters rose to a responsible position in the 
country. Miss Mary Sorabji was the Lady Superintendent of the High School for 
Indian Girls, Poona, throughout the major part of my period at the school and thus 
I got to know most of the sisters. Miss Cornelia Sorabji was the first Indian 
woman to take the Bar examination and was the only woman barrister in India 
for a good many years. 

The first woman to qualify in medicine at the University was Miss Annie Walkc 
(later Mrs. Sharp) in 1889 ; she worked as assistant to Dr. Pechey-Phipson at the 
Cama hospital. Dr. Freny K. R. Cama and Miss Alice MacKenzie Learmouth 
passed the L.M. & S. in 1892. 

The University of Bombay was not the first university to open its doors to 
women for medicine. In 1875 four women were admitted to the Madras Medical 
College for a certificate Course, and in 1881-82 the first woman was admitted for the 
L.M. & S. of the Madras University. This was brought about through the realisa* 
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tiori of tlic ju*c<l by Dr. lialfoiir. then Surgeon (ieneral to the Government of 
Maclrus. 

Thf Wnrd |>r(‘!rii( r university in India— the Calcutta University— took longer 
to givi‘ admission to vvonnai lor th(‘ in(‘<ii(;al (joiirsc. The question of giving 
}nedu*al edueaf ion to vvorutMi wns first raised in Calcutta in 1870 and again in 1878 
and in 1882. It was tavourahly rts-eived hut no action was taken, as the college 
a\ithoriti(‘S nanaiiied adamant. At last, in 1885, women were admitted for the 
Certificate; Course. 

At the Punjab University wome n were admitted to the degree course in 1885. 

It will l)i‘ mited I hat in India women wer(‘ admitted to the ciiurse and degree in 
mediium; tlirough t lu* (dforts of in ai who nsalised their ntted for their suffering sisters. 
This was perhaps facilitated hy tiu' soeial reform riDveinent, particularly for the 
uplift of women, many of whom W(‘r(‘ child widows, and thus tlie agitation got 
smooth sailing, enal)ling our young women to walk in serenely in their (lowing 
siireos and |)erhaps shawls round their shoulders, a relic; of purdah conditions. 

Ilbw diffiasMit was the; story iii the West ! The; first woman to take up the 
study of mediciru* was Kli/aheth Hlaekvvvll in the U.S.A., in the year 1817, She 
m ‘t with mueh opposition. Somt; men were svmpatluiti ; but were too dilUd:;nt 
of public opinion to give* op ai support. Elizabeth Bla(‘kw(;ll had to work stealthily 
in the dissection room at nights iiud when it came to clinical courses a Quaker 
friend is reported to have; eoimselled her to doH nvisculinc attire ami go toParisJ*^ ! 
Of I’oursc; she* did not follow this advice but preserved in her own womenly gar!) 
and manner. Hy her speeche s she* inspired Miss Elizabeth Garret (later Mrs. Garrett- 
.Vnderson), tlu' first woman to (junlify in inedieinc in England, and Miss Florence 
Nightingale, who is well enough known for the iin))elus she gave for proper training 
in nursing, llotli these wonuai had to eontcaid against great opposition and deep 
prejudice, hut each one* persevered and ev^entnally succeeded. Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderon, with the tielp of a number of sympathisers, finally had the London 
School of Medieiiu* for Women ojienc'd for training women in the year 1877, and 
this was the only school open to women in London till after the first World War. 
Similarly Sophia Jc x Hlake and Edith Peehey (who later came out to Bombay) 
agitated for the Edinhurgh Univ ersity to open its doors to medical women. These 
were moincnitoiis years for the' pioneer women who had to contend against strong 
public opinion. In this tliey were joined by the Suffragettes whose forceful agita- 
tion reached the; climax just at the outbreak of the first World War. 

Thus, compared to such persevering struggles in the West, we in India had very 
smooth sailing — the ground being cleared for us by our philanthropists and social 
i'eforniers: 

'lo come back to Bombay, Mx's. Pechey-Phipson was the first woman Fellow 
of the University of Bombay, 
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The number of women qualifying in medicine from the University increased 
rapidly being : — 

2 in 1910 
1 in 1920 
M in 1930 

26 in 1940 These ineliide women taking post-graduate degrees 
71 in 1950 and diplomas. 

Thus today women almost vie in numbers as also in aehievements with the men 
students. 

My own entry into the profession came about in a curious manner. I was 
only 1 1 and at school at Poona, when a sister of mine fell seriously ill in Jlombay, 
and I was told of the marvellous recovery she mad(‘ under the treatment of 
Dr. Benson, who was in cliarge of the (!ama Hospital. It was emphasised that 
Dr. Benson was chosen for this post as she had taken the M.D. (Lond.). I wished 
I could also he a doctor, take the London degrees and be in charge of the Cama 
Hospital ! The realisation of such a day-dream seemed most improbable in those 
days, since the continuation of my studies, year by year, depeneded entirely on the 
possibility of winning scholarships. I was fortunate in this as also in winning 
scholarships and prizes at the matriculation, winch enabled me to pursue the course 
in mcdieiiK*. During my last years at college I used to read the notices for Govern- 
ment scholarships for prosecution ot* studies abroad, which stated IhvXxmmcn should 
not apply. This filled me wiJ h despair. I had no course left open, after qualification 
but to start general practice, as none of the residential posts at the J .J. Group of 
hospitals were open to women in those days, and the post at the Cama Hospital 
were already filled up. Interested friends suggested I apply for Tata’s loan 
scholarship, which I was fortunate in securing. A friend asked me, just before I 
sailed, to apply to (iovernment for a scholarship, and I ridieuk^l the idea, remember- 
ing the notices I used to scan in my student days, I was, however, assured that a 
member wished to take up the (juestion of granting scholarships to women for 
study abroad, and that my career would lend support to his proposal ; and so I 
applied but gave no more thought to it. What a surprise I got about six months 
after I had gone to London and was despairingly slogging over physics, chemistry 
and biology (I was required to do all the examinations), to get a letter from Govern- 
ment granting me a scholarship for five years ! So many medical women have 
since benefited by this scholarship. I was fortunate in getting an opportunity for 
residential work in hospital in England and to gain practical experience which helped 
me to realise my wish and to take the M.D. in Obstetrics and Gynaecology at the 
London University. On my return I saw no possibility of openings even as a 
honorary at the Cama Hospital of my childhood dreams, but this dream did 
materialise at the end of 1928. The opportunity for service this opened out was 
beyond my imagination. The academic interest in this is the privilege I had of 
putting the post-graduate teaching at the Cama Hospital on a firm footing and of 
cooperating with my colleagues from allied hospitals to plan out adequate courses. 
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My C-. macctions with the University go back to nearly thirty years, barring 
the period of nndergraduateship. I have vivid recollections of my visit to call on 
Mr- Furdunji Dastur at the University and at his residence, just before I left for 
England. What a fatlxTly attitude and interest he e\inced ! I recollect him 
again at tin* linal meetings of the medical examiners, at which there was always 
much discMission ami hargaifiing. Mr. Dastur w^ould appear riled and hurt, but 
wouhl patirntly watch cvenis. This system of final meetings was soon given up. 
I am sun^ Mr. i)ong<a*kery would not have enjoyed these ! 

I am reminded of the lirst tiim* 1 was appointed examiner at the final 
examination. Th(f first day [ went for th(‘ practical examinations I was prevented 
from cnt(‘ring the cxaminjition rooms and promj)tly taken over to the Waiting 
Hall for the candidates ! Did I liave such a youthful appearance ! 

[ was sur[)riscd to tind mys<;lf nominated a Fellow. I have never relished 
making platform s})ceches nor taken a morhid j)lcasure in hearing my own voice, 
hence rny silence? thremgh most of th(‘ proceedings except when provoked by some 
peTtinent controv(?rsy. 1, however, enjoyed listening to the debates and had my 
own sikait elmekh's ! A niimhe^r of the Fellows were a pleasure to listen to. They 
showed sueli (hep study t>f tlie subject they spoke on and had siieh a go- d com- 
mand of the languag(% and yv.f there wer(‘ others who would speak, so it appeared 
t(^ me, just for I h(? sake; of airiiiytheir voices (they did not necessarily liave any 
vic'vs to vent) ! 

I had th(? privil(‘g(i of serving on the Syndicate for a few" years and this I 
a.p[)re(*iuted, as tlu* (h'lilxTations w(‘ro very instructive, and 1 got a good insight 
into the solid and yet, smoothly running machinery wdiieh steered the course of the 
UiiivTrsity. The Vi(‘e-Fhaneell()r, w ho appean'd as a statue at the Senate meetings, 
seemed to come down from his ped stal and was <|uite human at the Syndicate. 

''Ihc Medical Faculty of th< olden days was a very dignified body, but latterly 
the meetings have been extra hvvly ! This seems to be a natural outlet to tlie 
stress and strain a modern medical is subje(*t('d to ! 

Such are the recollections of my memorable days at the University. The turn 
of the Century tor the University will surely see a renaissance already ushered in 
by the New Act, 


Hail Alma Mater ! 
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10. By Shri V. K. Joac 

My first contacts with the University were those of an examinee wlio took 
all his examinations from the previous (as the First Year was then called) 
to the Bachelor’s and the Master’s de.ijree in Arts. Tlie number of students that 
appeared in those days for these examinations was consiilerably smaller than at 
present. The names of the examiners were then j)ublished by tlie ITniversby 
about a month before the examinations in the Bombav Government Gazette. All 
these examinations were held only at Bombay and students from all over the 
Presidency of Bombay and Sind had to go to Bombay for them. Usually students 
went to Bombay a few days in advance of the ordeal. As an aid to their last 
minute preparation, students were busy during this interval colhuding information 
from students of Bombay colleges about any hints given, as they imagined, by tlieir 
professors who were examiners. On the basis of these' supposed liints, students 
kept on guessing likely questions. Like all intelligent guesses some of these came 
true and that encouraged studt'nts to make further guesses. Most of the exam- 
inations were then held in pandals. Girl students were, however, accommodated 
in the library hall on the first floor of the University building under the clock tower. 

When we appeared for our previous examination our pandal was on the 
Kennedy sea face. On the first day just as question papers in English were being 
distributed, we found the inspiring presenee of tlui Viee-Chancellor — SirNarayan 
Chandavarkar — going round, with the Registrar — Khan Bahadur Fardunji 
Dastur, — personally to see that everything was in order and that the examination 
started well. 

Among the candidates, we found an examinee much advanced in years, taking 
the examination with us. lie became the centre of our attention. We learnt 
that he had suspended a lucrative practice at the Bar in a district town and had 
joined a college in Bombay with the ambition of taking his degrees in Arts and Law. 
We were told that he was twitted by some unkind critic for his lack of a degree in 
Law and that wounded his pride and roused his ambition. He finally became an 
M.A., LL.B. and returned to his practice. 

At my B.A., I won the Ellis Scholarship in English. That was the first time 
when a student of the Fergusson College was awarded tliis scholarship. I was 
appointed a Dakshina Fellow. When I was preparing for m\' M.A., Mr. N. M. Shah 
was reading in the junior year of his M. A. in the Fergusson College and was staying 
in the college hostels. His fellow-students in the hostels were amused not a little, 
when they found him, day after day, literally running from his room to the mess for 
his meals and back from the mess to the room in order to save every possible 
minute he could for the pursuit of his favourite subject, namely Mathematics. 

It is always a great experience for young graduates to attend the University 
Convocation, personally to take their degrees. When I qualified myself for my 
first — the Bachelor’s-Degree in Arts, I went to the Convocation personally to receive 
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it. Lord WilUngdon was the Chancellor and Justice Heaton was the Vice- 
Chanc(*Hor. It was to me a thrilling (»xperienec to take part in the formal 
eereinoaies and to Ix ar the spet^ehes delivered. About the time I passed my M.A., 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was appointed Viee-Chaneellor. It was an immensely 
popular appointment, both with th(‘ public and among the students. When we 
went to tlie eon vocation to take our M.A. degrees in August 1915 we had hoped 
to see Sir Phero/<-shah in tlu^ Vi(*e-(‘han<*ellor's robes and to hear his address. It 
was to us a great disappoiiitmc nt to know that illness —whi(*h ultimately ended in 
his d<‘ath in Novemb(‘r 1915 -had pre v ented him from joining the (unv^ocation, 
the very tirst to be held aftt*r lus appointnuait as Vdee-Chaneellor. 

On taking my M.A. in IMiilosophy, 1 joined in 1915 the Department of Philoso- 
phy in my own eolh^ge tla* Ft rgusson Colleg<‘. I became thus a teaeher in a college 
alliliated t<j the Univ'(‘rsity and that brought me luurer and gave me further 
opportunities of closer eoniaets with the Univ'ersity. It was in 1921 that this 
jissoeiation beeani(‘ still closer wluai I was <*o-opted by the Faculty of Arts as a 
member to serv e on tin* Hoard of Studies in Philosophy. Principal G. C. Hhate 
was the (liairman and aujong the mc inhers were Prof. P. A. Wadia, Prof. 
S. G, Sathe, Dr, John Melv(‘n/ie, Prof. A. K. 'I'rivedi and other professors from 
ainiiatc'd eoll(‘ges. Sir C'liimanlal Setalvad was tlnai the Vice-Chancellor. I was 
on the Fucailly of Arts, hut was not a Fellow of the Univ^ersity. I had, therefore, 
no opportuniiy of direct ae(|uaintanee with Sir (diirnanlars work. Nor liad I any 
opprtimitios to know or to takt‘ [)art in the wider activities of tlie Univ'^(*rsity 
authorities other than the Philosophy Hoard and the Faculty of Arts. Hut I 
could always obtain lirst-hand iniormation al>out those matters from my col- 
league who were' iiKanhc'rs ot the Senate. Among them were Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, 
Prof, (h C. Hhate, Prof. 11. th Limaye, Prof. K. R. Kanitkar, Dr. P. D. Guno 
and Prol. V. H. Naik. There was no A(*ademie Council in those days. As I look 
back, I feel happy to thiiik that members from outside the city of Bombay 
took a prominent j)art in initiating various reforms in the University. In the 
hnmau mind we hav'c an urg^ to (‘hange and also a desire to hold fast to one’s 
moorings. I here is progn^ss wlaav these two art' well-balaneed. In some members 
ot the wS nale the desire to ke('j) to their moorings was predominant while in some 
others, the desire lor change was })ronouiieed. Members who came from outside 
Hombay wanted dynamic change while older members were naturally anxious to 
maintain the established traditions. Hut hy a ]m)e(*ss of adjustment members 
succeeded in introducing various benelieial reforms. 

It was then a common criticism of university education that while it catered for 
the needs of the mind, it j)aid no altentiou to the phyvsical culture of students. 
1 rincipal K. R, Kanitkar and Principal N. M. Shah who were tlien members of the 
Syndicate persuaded the Vice- Chancellor- -Sir Chimanlal Setalvad— that the 
University could well introduce P.T. for the First Year and Intermediate students, 
lhat was to be tried as an experiment and they offered to undertake the experiment 
for the First \cai and Intermediate students of the Poona colleges. They appre- 
ciated the difficulties ot the Bombay colleges and they also appreciated that the 
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experiment could only be tried on a limited scale. That removed all possible mis- 
givings and the Vice-Chancellor, with the approval of the Syndicate, sanctioned the 
scheme and provided funds for its execution. Theire were tlieu three colleges in 
Poona — the Deccan, the Fergusson and the New Poona — (as the Sir Parshurambhau 
College was then called). All these agreed to co-opcralc in the implementation of 
the scheme and the experiment was a great success. Encouraged by this acthieve- 
ment, the University gradually introduced P.T. for First Year and Intermediate 
students in other colleges. 

Another reform that was brought about by the zeal of members like Prof. II. 
G. Limaye, Prof. V. B. Naik, Prof. K. R. Kanitkar and Prof. A. K. Trivedi, was 
to secure due recognition in the Univ^ersity courses to the Modern Indian Languages. 
Students could take a Modern Indian Languageat the Matri(*ulation and then at the 
M.A. But tlicse were not included in the degree ('ourse^ in Arts and Science. As 
the result of repeated demands from tlu'se and oi her friends, these languages came 
to find their due place, in course of time, at all examiiiations on the Arts side and 
at the F.Y. and Inter. Examirjaiions on the Science side. But it wUs felt that so 
long as English continued as medium of examination, the study of Modern Indian 
Languages would receive' no proper encoiirageaiKait. These friends, therefore, 
pressed for the use of Modern Indian Languages as media of examination. 
But they fully realised the difficulties in the way. And so they confined their 
demand to only the Matriculation or S.L.t!. as it was called for some years, and there 
also to a few subjects. They succeeded by I he moderation of their demands. 
And that was the beginning of the use of Modern Indian La.nguages as the media of 
instruction and examination. That small beginning gradually widened and now 
at the S.S.C. Examination which has taken the place of the Matriculation, 
students are allowed freely to use their mother-tongue for study and examination. 
They are even given question-papers in the language ehosen by them for their 
answers at the S.S.C. It is a great sweep from those early days. But credit must 
go to the pioneers who initiated the change. 

Another important change brought about in those days, was the introduction of 
Practicals in all Science courses both for study and examination. When I studied 
Physics for my Intermediate, students studied it from the prescribed text-book and 
had no practicals to do. But Prof. K. R. Kanitkar, Dr. II. Mann, Dr. K. G. Naik 
and others strongly urged that at all stages in the Science courses, Practicals 
should be introduced both for study and examination. As a result of this insistent 
demand, supported by all progressive elements, we have now Practicals in all 
Science courses. 

It was complained, and very rightly, that our system of University education 
was over-weighted by examinations. And hence to relieve the students of some 
of the burden, Principal Kanitkar and others successfully pressed for the introduc- 
tion of what came to be called the compartmental method of passing examinations. 
Students who obtained a higher percentage of marks in a subject were exempt- 
ed in that subject and were subsequently allowed to pass these examinations with 
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the exemptions secured by them ; only they were not deemed eligible for a class 
or for the award of a scholarshi{) or a prize. 

These reformers also played their part in persuading the University authorities 
directly to undertake tciaehing of post-graduate students and the first such attempt 
was made in 11)1 1 when the IhiivcTsity ap|)ointed in Philosophy and other Arts 
subjects s<‘le(ited profirNS^rs from colleges for this work. I attended three such 
courses in 11)11 when I was reading for my M.A. Out of this modest beginning 
grew the demand for th<^ (^stahlishment of University Dej)artments and the first 
to be so established was the J)(‘f)artment of Sociology under Pr dessor Patrick 
tJeddes. Auot.icT dej)artm(*nt to he added before long, was the Department of 
K(»onomies muh*r Professor K. T. Shah. 

All these retdrms wtTc brought about by the Univxu'sity authorities constituted 
under the Act of IDOt. Under that Aet, there were liundrcd members called 
Ordinary Fellows -on tlu^ SenaU*. Of these tSO were nominated and only 20 were 
elected -ten by Hegislered (h’aduates and ten by Faculties. When the bill that 
finally ht'came the Aet of lOOt was introduced it roused considerable interest and 
criticism all ovi r India. Hut when it be(‘ame an Aet even the 20 scats U at were 
thrown open to election did not attract enough new members for many years. 
Very few graduates eared to Ix'eome Registered Graduates. Tlie first to change 
this state of things was a group of thn^e friends -Principal J. R. (Hiarpure, Dr. P. 
D, (June and Professor II. M. Hhatt. They induced graduates to jnit themselves 
em the^ re;ll e>f re‘gist(‘re(l graduates. T))at roustxl the iiiten’csfc of graduates and 
i)pened the way for new graduates successfully to e^emtest edeetiems to tlu‘ 
Senate. The same happeaie el al)()ut the ten memhe‘rs who weu'c to be tdcx*lcd by the 
Faculties. 'Phe number that elesired to get elected slowly ine^reased but the number 
of s(»ats to 1)0 tilleel by election remaiiicel the same. So thcTC arose a kecai demand 
for more elective se'uts on the* Senate. Th(‘ University Aet of 1028 of the State 
Legislature which replaced the Indian Universities Aet of 19()4< rellccted this feeling 
and pre)videel for 100 eb'cted memheas with only tO nominated. The elections w(Te 
liedd by the method of single transfe'rable vote. I was elected a Fellow to one of the 
scats to be filled by ivgiste'red graduates. I continued to be assigned to the Arts 
Faculty having he^en [)laeed on the Hoarel of Studies in Philosophy. This Act 
gave prominence to the Post-graduate teaching work of the University. 


Several new members who were elected to the Senate pressed for raj>id advance 
towards this goal. Among them, I may mention Professor K. T. Shah, Professor 
D. R. (Jadgil. Profi'ssor M. R. Paranjpye, and Air. P. A. Dhond. There was 
particularly a persistent demand for the introduction of courses in technology. 
Dr. K. G. Naik, Principal K. R. Kanitkar and Dr. T. S. Wheeler took a leading part 
in pressing those demands. The Ihiivcrsity appointed a Committee with Sir M. 
Vishweshwarayya as Chairman, The Committee produced an ambitious scheme 
and it was feared that the whole plan would be abandoned. But these friends and 
other supporters again took a moderate line and pressed for making a small begin- 
ning, The result was the establishment of the University Department of Chemical 
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Technology in a part of the building of the Royal Institute of Science, under 
Dr. F orstcr. There was some procedural flaw in the appointment of Dr. Forster 
but that was overcome by the tactful handling of the situation by the then Vice- 
Chancellor — Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, —who called an informal conference of 
Fellows and persuaded members to take a practical view and condone the procedur- 
al defect. From a small beginning the Department gradually developed to its 
present size and position, and is now housed in its own magnificent building. 

There was for a long time great dissatisfaction with the 11. A. Pass degree course 
introduced in 1918 and so there was a demand for the revision of Arts and Science 
degree courses. It was felt that the University should early introduce a more 
broad-based general Degree Course and a three years’ Honours Course for B.A, and 
B.Sc. The Academic Council appointed a Committee for the purpose of which I, 
as the Dean of the Arts Faculty, was appointed Chairman. This Committee after 
long and considerable deliberation, produced a unanimous report which recommend- 
ed a two years’ broad-based General Degree Course, and a three years’ specialised 
Honours Course in Arts and Science. The Academic Council, however, while it 
accepted the two-years’ General Course, reduced the duration of the Honours 
Course also to two years. The Science Faculty did not accept the basic idea of an 
Honours Course as distinct from the General Course and so proposed that there 
should be no (‘hangc in the B.Sc. coiu'ses. The Academic Council accepted the 
position and so the B.A. courses were altered as indicated above, while the B.Sc. 
courses remained much the same. Under the present Act of 1953, the question is 
again being considered. 

.Vs Dean of the Arts Faculty from 1 933 to 193(5, I was a member of the Academic 
Council and from 1936 onwards, I have continued to be such member, having been 
elected every three years by the Senate under the old Aet of 1928 and by the Phil- 
osophy Board, under the jiresent Act, as its Chairman. I was elected to the Syndi- 
cate in 19 t(j and I have continued to be a member even under the new Act of 1953. 
I have tlius been closely associated with the administration of the University now 
continuously for over 35 years and I have always found a cosmopolitan spirit of 
broadmindedness among members of its authorities which makes for harmony 
and concord in spite of differences of views on individual questions. Members, who 
found themsclvc on opposite sides in keenly contested elections or in heated con- 
troversies on academic and other issues, never lost the touch of friendliness and 
cordiality once that occasion had passed. It was that spirit which has made our 
University so progressive, against the background of long established traditions. 
One feels proud of belonging to a University like this. When some of us who were 
life-workers in the Fergusson College separated from that old institution, we con- 
ceived the plan of continuing, if possible, our work in fulfilment of our vow under a 
new organisation. We, therefore, founded in 1932 our Modern Education Society 
and under its auspices we decided to start a full-grade Arts and Science College in 
Poona, as from 18th June, of the same year. When we approached the University 
authorities we found them ready to consider our request on its merits without allow- 
ing their minds to be in any way influenced by other non-academic considerations. 

10 
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It thus became possible for us to establish in less than five months our Now- 
rosjce Wadia College at Poona. When during World War II, the University 
accepted the proposal sponsored by Dr. B. G. Wad and supported by Lt.-Col. R. 
D. Karmarkar and others and instituted a diploma course in Military Studies and 
started a Department under Brigadier S. A. II. Ilungerford to teach that course, 
the Wadia College had the privilege providing accommodation in its main building 
for housing that Department. The Wadia College remained an alfiliated College 
of the Bombay University for over 17 years till it became in 1949 a constituent 
degree college of the Poona University. When our Society again approached the 
Bombay University in 1952 for the alliliation of its Ruparel College in Bombay and 
two years later for the affiliation of its New Law C’ollege, we found that its proposals 
were received with l)roa(l-miiuied and eonstruetive outlook by the authorities of 
the University and that enabled our Society to establish, in such a short time, 
these Institutions in Bombay and continue once again to participate in the work of 
the University. The founders of the Wadia College and the Bombay Institutions 
of the Society naturally feel a deep sense of gratitude to the Bombay University 
to which they once belonged as students and later as workers in the field of 
higher education. 


11. By Professor R. D. Karmarkar 

My association with the Bombay University dates from the year 1909 when 
I passed the 3Iatriculation Examination which was then held by the University. 
After graduating B.A. and M.A. from the Bombay University, I joined the 
New Poona College as a teacher and thus came into contact with the University 
adtninistration and this continued right up to the year 1950. 

My direct association with the University began in the year 1928 when the 
new amending Bombay University Act w^as passed and when Professors in colleges 
could g(d elected to the Senate. I was one of the members so elected and I con- 
tinued to be a member of the Senate till 1945 when Government nominated me for 
a period of five years up to 1950. In 1930, I was elected to the Academic Council 
and later on became a member of the Syndicate. This continued right up to 1942. 
So, I may claim to have direct touch with the University administration as well 
as academic work of the university and I just give below some of my views on some 
important decision > which w'ere taken during the period 1932 to 1945. 

T. he very first thing that I must mention at the beginning is that the University 
Senate composed as it was of members belonging to different regions, castes, acad- 
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emic interests, etc. was truly cosmopolitan and one could not but be struck by the 
lion-parochial attitude evinced by the members on various matters. I want, 
particularly, to mention this in view of recent ideas about a bigger Bombay State 
or regional and linguistic provincial units, etc. In fact, one of the Professors in 
Bombay jocularly used to remark often : — 

These Poona Professors are more at home at Bombay than at Poona.” 

The N'cry first thing that T was able to do when I entered tlie Academic Council 
was in connection with the status of Sanskrit at the Bombay University. In the 
previous meeting of the Academic Council (I believe, it was in the year 1930 or 
1931), that body had passed a resolution making Sanskrit an optional subject, thus, 
undoing — striking at the root of, the importance of Saiivskrit which had been 
recognised right from the year 1895 — when w'hat is called “the Telang Scheme of 
Studies ” came into vogue. Father Zimmermann, my predecessor in the Academic 
Couiu*il, had fallen ill and had gone on leave to Germany (soon afterwards he 
died). While going back to Germany he wrote to me informing me of what had 
happened in the ease of Sanskrit, and had signed a letter pathetically enough : 
“ Yours in sorrow — R. Zimmermann.” T immediately decided to have that 
resolution reconsidered and, for this purpose, had to see several members of the 
Academic Council. It speaks volumes for the purely academic angle from which 
members looked at it that I found whole-hearted support from members from whom 
it was least expected. I secured signatures of about thirteen or fourteen members 
headed by Ur. Burns and Principal Graham Smith of the College of Agriculture 
and the (^)llcge of FiUgineering respectively, who, without any hesitation, told me 
that though they belonged to the Science Faculty, they considered the study of a 
Classical language as absolutely important. And so I was very much encouraged 
and I found that practically all the Parsecs, Mahomedans, Europeans and some 
members from Gujiirat were for reconsideration and when the proposition was put 
forth, it was passed with a big majority. From that date, nobody tried again to 
upset the arrangement which was then arrived at. 

Another thing worth noting is that when the new Act was passed and the scheme 
of proportional representation was put into practice, for the first time, there was 
consternation in several quarters and it took a little time before things got settled 
down. I may mention that it was at this time that two definite groups came to be 
formed in the University. I must make it quite clear that these in no way re- 
presented any religious or regional affinities. In fact, in both the groups there was 
a mixture of members representing all kinds of interests. The groups came to be 
formed in this way ; Principals of Colleges were empowered under the Act to elect 
a few members to the Senate. Some members of Poona thought that, as it was 
easier for the Principals of the Government Colleges to get .nominated by Govern- 
ment, Principals of private Colleges should be preferred in elections. This, how- 
ever, was rather badly manoueuvred with the result that some independent mem- 
bers thought that this idea of Indian versus non-Indian was academically unsound 
and should not be pursued, with the result that we had the spectacle of several 
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Government College Principals siding actively with some Principals of private 
CoUeges even against the olhcial Government nominees themselves. This would 
also again show how in the Bombay University things were managed more or less 
on academic principles and not actuated by any other considerations. 

I may now turn to anothe^r point. When Sir Vithal Narayan Chandavarkar 
became the Vice*Chancellor (he was (piitc new to this job though he had held high 
oflices before, like that of tlie Mayor of the Bombay Corporation) ; but he could 
get always good support from his colleagues in the Syndicate whenever he put 
forward (‘crtain propositions based upon his sound experience, in other matters. 
Thus, as far as I remember, the first act of Sir Vitlial was to get a resolution passed 
that mcrnl^ers of the Syndicate' should not be appointed examiners, and this was 
passed unanimously. Later on, also, the Syndicate followed the very healthy 
convention without any ('xoeplion, that the acts of the Vice-Chancellor should not 
be made a subject of the debate, howsoever members may feel sore about it. 

I might refer to another inshincc where, in the Academic Council, there was 
one (picstion of appointment of an examiner in English at the Matriculation. One 
member of the Aeadernie Council wanted to be an examiner and somehow or 
other he could not understand the distinction between ‘‘deny” and “refuse” 
when tlui l^rofessor of English at the Elphinstone College pointed out what it 
exactly meant. The member still insisted tht lie was in the right and wanted the 
proposition to be put to vote, saying that he wanted to be appointed an examiner. 
The proposition was thrown out almost unanimously. 

I just end this with one little episode. There was disturbance at one of the 
Senate meetings sponsored by the late K. T. wShah when the results of the Matricula- 
tion at that year were abnormally low. K. T. Shah had tabled a proposition which 
was not accepted by the Senate. Passions had risen high and strong speeches were 
made. At that time, there was a scheme afoot to move a vote of censure upon the 
late K. T. Shah and his eollcagues and I was able to collect signatures of nearly a 
hundred persons (the Senate consisted of 1 15 members) who could vote for my 
proposition, about the vote of censure. Of course, I had no intention of moving it 
as it was understood that the Viee-Chanccllor would rule it out of order. But, 
what I would like to stress here is that, among the signatories, were some of the 
best friends of K. T. Shah himself. That shows how the atmosphere in the Bombay 
Senate was free from unnecessary parochial ideas and I must say that it was a 
pleasure to work with members whether they belonged to one group or the other, 
in a spirit of regard only for the higher academic interest of the University. 

We, three especially coming from Poona, were really sorry to part with the 
Bombay University. But, wc are showing by our action at the Poona University 
that wc always look upon the Bombay University as the mother University and, 
time and again, we have postponed our decisions on particular issues to find out 
what the Bombay University has thought about the matter, and, I am sure that 
the same feeling is reciprocated by those who are at the helm of the Bombay 
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University now. I have pleasant recollections of my association with Sir Vithal 
Chandavarkar, Sir R. P. Masani, Sir B. J. Wadia and Shri M. C. Chagla, and 
others — all great names — who have done very great service to the Bombay 
University at a great personal inconvenience and sacrifice. It was indeed a 
privilege and an honour to be associated with such men. It would be in the 
fitness of things if I close this with a tribute to Sliri S. R. Dongerkery who 
had been Registrar for nearly 25 years, (and to whom the smooth administration 
of the University was mainly due). His elevation to the post of the Rector is a 
fitting and justly deserved tribute. 


12. By Professor C. I). Pinto 

Begin by looking as far back as 1904 when in January of that year, having 
matriculated from the University, I became its Aluvmus through one of its 
alliliatcd colleges. The University was no Alma Mater to us. Our contacts were 
few and far between, at the time of the yearly examination which was held in a 
inandap erected for the nonce and on the day of the declaration of results which were 
announced from the steps of the central building by no less a person than the 
Registrar himself and which were received by those who had gathered there with 
different reactions, comic and pathetic. Once a year, too, if we were lucky to 
obtain an admission card, wc attended the convocation and listened to the long- 
winded address, a regular dissertation, or wc watched from the outside the colourful 
procession wending its stately way from the Library to the Hall. 

Of the four types of Universities that have since emerged, unitary, affiliating, 
teaching-ct^m-affiliating, federative, until the Act of 1904 which empowered it to 
become a teaching university, the University of Bombay was a purely affiliating 
institution, an administrative board or rather a group of such boards, prescribing 
courses of study and examining candidates thereon. It could not nor, with the 
new phenomenon of what are called morning colleges, will it ever approximate to 
the idea of a university elaborated for all time by Newman and be a place to attract 
the young, win the judgment of the middle-aged and by its associations rivet the 
memory of the old. 

Indeed, it was and has been severely criticised for having failed in its mission 
of advancing the cause of learning and of having been hardly more than a machine 
for conducting examinations to turn out graduates to the same pattern and 
mostly for clerical jobs ; it had, to borrow Tagore’s metaphor, its luggage van 
waiting for branded bales of marketable result. 
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Yet in all fairness it must be acknowledged that during its previous fifty years 
this affiliating University sent forth cultivated and intelligent men, who held 
pride of place in public and private life and served with conspicuous ability and 
integrity in tlic learned professions, in business and industry, in legislativ^e councils 
and assemblies, botli imperial and provincial, in local boards and municipal 
corporations. 

The courses preserilicd by the University made for an all-round education and 
tended to strengthen and invigorate, to broaden and liberalize the mind. For the 
Previous Examination (‘ondiictcd by the University and since replaced by the First 
Year, Arts and Science, which is wholly a college course, the subjects were English, a 
second language, higher algebra and geometry and, every alternate year, history 
of (ircece and liistory of Rome ; for the Intermediate, English, a second language, 
deduetiv^c logic, physics and trigonometry ; for the B.A., English, a second lang- 
uage, English history, Indian histoiy, political economy — all compulsory subjects 
and then one of liva^ or six o[)tional subjects. The first, second and pass classes 
were calculated cm the total marks obtain(‘d in all these subjects. There were no 
modern Indian languages. No alternative questions were set. A separate three- 
hours paj)er was allotted right from the Previous to the M.A. to the writing of an 
essay on only one given theme. The new-llcdgcd graduate appeared for the M.A. 
in his own right. h\ keej)ing with his dignity and new responsibility, he signed the 
form of application ; it re(iuircd no countersignature of the Principal, in fact, 
no regular classt's were held or lectures delivered. No doubt there were giants in 
those days ! 

As is but natural, in subsequent years many revisions, modifications and 
alterations were made in the curricula and syllabuses. Options have been allowed 
in the ciucstions to be set ; in certain subjects they are so many that the exam- 
ination becomes a gamble. Tlu' essay, the one original work done by a student, 
has been dwarfed out of all pro))ortion. At times subjects have been multiplied 
and texts as well. At one [)eriod at the R.A., the third paper in the t!ompulsory 
English, included, besides the essay, four textual questions on four books, one for 
each, with the result that many a student never bought and read the books but 
relied on notes and guides. At another, specialization was the rage, from which 
the student still suffers. English alone is compulsory for him ; for the rest he 
chooses and combines as best he can. ‘‘ Better abolish the B.A. than degrade it.” 
wrote F. W. Bain of the Deccan College in his plain, blunt manner in his minute of 
dissent. The curious will find it embedded, like a fly in amber, in the University 
calendar, for the proceedings of the Senate used to be published annually in that 
handbook, a veritable mine of information now. 

The standard set by the University both for teaching and for examining was 
sufficiently high. At any rate, there were no serious complaints. The private 
colleges were manned chiefly by those who had opted for this career, led by higher 
motives, on a self-denying or self-satisfying basis. The personnel in Government 
colleges belonged mostly to the Indian Educational Service and were well qualified 
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and well paid. Conditions of service have changed since then and changed for the 
worse. From time to time Education Commissions and Committees have re- 
cognised the unsatisfactory position of teaching and teachers. One of the saddest 
features pointed out by them is the low salaries that are paid and the heavy work 
that is exacted, the implication being simply that the teacher is at present a beast of 
burden without sufficient corn money. It will not do to talk of the nobility of the 
teacher’s profession, of the worth of scholarship and the dignity of research, of high 
thinking and plain living. Fine words butter no parsnips. A teacher has to live 
and the cost of living is very high. An efficient staff implies a contented staff 
and a staff* is contended when it is remunerated according to the standard of life it 
is estimated to have, when it is given a guarantee of security and provision on 
retirement. Unless competence is assured, one cannot have, I do not say 
qualified but, competent teachers. 

The Syndicate, the executive and administrative body, and the Senate, the 
ultimate governing body of the University, composed of Fellows nominated rather 
than elected, neither so large and broad-bottomed nor so unwieldy as it is at present, 
normally functioned quite well. In matters of routine and examination work, the 
Registrar F. M. Dastur, with his keen eyes and characteristic scratching of his 
beard, as if trying to solve a knotty problem, tolerated no laxity and even made a 
fetish of efficiency. Occasions, however, arose when right royal battles were fought 
at meetings of the Senate, One such was when the minimum age limit was to be 
fixed for appearance at the Matriculation. The Committee which was appointed 
to consider the observations of the Governor-General-in-Council on the Report of 
the Indian Universities Commission and which was headed by Pherozeshah Mehta 
held that, if there were to be a limit, it should be 15 years as recommended by the 
Commission. In support of a higher minimum, Bacon was cited, who had said in 
his Advancement of Learning ” that scholars in universities came too soon and 
too unripe to,. ..arts fitter for graduates than children and novices.” On the other 
hand, it was pointed out that age limit was a handicap to our students who appeared 
at competitive examinations especially the T.C.S. Ultimately the restriction was 
done away with. Another and more grave occasion, one that generated much heat, 
was when the place was to be defined which science should occupy in a university 
curriculum in the modern age. It was the old controversy in a new garb of liberal 
versus utilitarian education. The combatants were the Government party of 
Sir George Clarke on one side and on the other the Liberal school of politicians and 
educationists who, on this question were, however, strictly conservative. Science 
won the day. As the Setalvad Committee on University Reform observed, though 
it was still an open question whether the University was right in following. Sir 
George Clarke in certain matters, it was undoubtedly right on the whole in the 
increased values given to science and practical methods of studying it. 

I end by briefly recalling some of the outstanding personalities, directly or 
indirectly associated with the University — ^my own Principal, Fr. Dreckmann, a 
German physicist, a strict disciplinarian, a great knower of men, an authority on 
University affairs, quick at detecting fallacies and exposing them with Swiftian 
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irony, one of the most trusted, educational advisers, as the Government annual 
report said, J)r. Mackichan, also a physicist, Principal of the Wilson College and 
for long the Vice-Chancellor, a powerful influence in Government and University 
circles, a Scotch divine and pulpit orator, whose addresses took not a little time to 
pass a given point ; Michael Macmillan, a litterateur, soon succeeded Sir W. H, 
Sharp, a philosopljy man, as the Principal of Elphinstone College ; Dr. Selby of 
the Deccan College, known to generations of students as the editor of Bacon and 
Burke, on whose solid, substantial works they went nurtured as contrasted with the 
meagre fare supplied hy present-day Selections, the Vice-Chancellor whose con- 
vocation addresses w(*rc remarkable for their brevity and practicality, a friend of 
students, whom he stooped to coiupicr ; F. W. Bain, liis colleague, an economist 
and historian, a Tory and an admirer of Disraeli whom he regarded as the subtlest 
[)olitical physologist, always exe(tpting Aristotle, author of many books and delight- 
ful tales from Sanskrit ; Phcrozesliah Mehta, the doughty cluimpion of the auto- 
nomy of the University, who roared like a lion if any dared to tamper with it; 
Chimanlal Setalvad, his able lieutenant, who as the Vice-Chancellor for many 
years conducted the proceedings with the utmost despatch without suffering 
fools gladly, and whosc^ last presence during a session of the Senate was to lodge a 
protest against the infriugemeut of a privilege by Government ; Dr. ^^iegas, wlio 
ceaselessly stuttered his advocacy of a technological department. 

Space docs nut permit me to refer to others, and they are many or to any of 
those who, whether actually in harness or laid on the shelf, are still with us. I 
greet them cordially, though gregariously, Sahitantur van. 

As time rolls its ceaseless course and knowledge grows from more to more, tlie 
clock in the Rajabai Tower will ring change on change. Let not wisdom linger. 
Let the University hold fast to the aim of liberal education which, according to 
Newman, is to make the gentleman and, if a practical end must be assigned, let it 
be that of training good members of society. 


13. By Principal T. M. Advani 


Ihe reminiscences of my long association with the University of Bombay 
easily arrange themselves under three heads. First are those connected 
with my student life, mostly in the D. J. Sind College, Karachi ; then, there are 
those which relate to the period of my Professorship, also in the D. J. Sind College. 
The last are recent ones of my experiences as the founder-Principal of the Jai Hind 
College. 
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I must confess that my reminiscences of the period of studentship, if amusing, 
are not quite pleasant. During that time Bombay was the only centre of Exam- 
inations. We, students of Sind, had to travel all the way from Karachi and other 
places in Sind to Bombay to appear even for the First Year then called ‘ Previous ' 
Examination. The Examination season was the horrid month of October, 
when we had to suffer all the tortures of the post-monsoon heat and humidity. 
Travel itself by land through the desert and by sea in snxall boats was an adventure. 
We generally came over about a month in advance of the Examinations to get 
familiar with the conditions of Bombay life. It was very dillieult to make proper 
arrangements for board and lodging, but Sindhi students and other friends and rela- 
tives settled in Bombay generally came to our help. Our object in coming early 
was also to get hints and suggestions for the Examinations from our friends in 
Bombay, who were students of one or the other of the existing Colleges viz, the 
Elj)hinstonc College, the Wilson College and St. Xavier's College. These were the 
only Colleges in the city of Bombay and from these Colleges j)ractically all the 
Examiners were appointed ; and some of them, at any rate, gave broad hints to 
their students about likely questions for the University Examinations. These 
were very helpful to us, but occasionally were even confusing. The student of 
today is inclined to complain when a question paper is not uj) to his expectations. 
Things were much worse in our days. The Examiners were great autocrats always 
supposed to be in tlie right, and no one took them to task for any kind of remissness. 
Wlicn I appeared for the M.A. Examination in English, the only (jucstion we got 
on Carlyle's Heroes and IleroAVorship w^as “Compare Norse Mythology with 
Hindu Mythology.” Those of my readers, who have read this book of Carlyle, 
will realise the absurdity of this question. I had a cliancc of meeting the Examiner 
concerned years later wh(!n I was myself a Professor, and when I told him about this 
(juestion, he said that “ he must have gone crazy when he gave that question ! ” 

The physical conditions in which we appeared for Examinations were also 
most unsatisfactory. Tlic venue of Examination was not a school or College 
Building as now, but a huge rickety pandal which was specially constructed and got 
terribly hot on account of the scorching sun of October. The furniture (chairs 
and tables) were as uncomfortable as one can imagine, some full of bugs and others 
in a state of despair, unsteady and creaking. I believe some of these are yet in 
existence, as they are sent to this College, among others, as additional furniture, and 
I have to reject some on the complaints of the candidates and provide alternative 
accommodation to such students. I hope I shall not be considered guilty of flip- 
pancy if I suggest that on the occasion of the Centenary Celebrations a bonfire be 
made of all this old furniture in the University compound. 

The Supervisors, particularly the Senior Supervisors, were very stern and harsh, 
and caused a feeling of terror among, particularly the fresh candidates. When I 
appeared for one of the University Examinations I remember the Senior Supervisor 
snatched away the question-paper from one candidate for using the blotting-paper 
as scribbling paper, and returned it only after about half an hour when the boy start- 
ed weeping....Notwithstanding all the handicaps, we gave a fairly good account 
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c»f ourselves at tlie Examinations. This was because the foundation of our stu- 
dentship was ‘ well and truly laid ’ particularly in our school life by our teachers, 
who were endued with a truly missionary spirit ; in College life als ) w^e made 
ample tise of the opportunities alForded to us* 

During the first j)art of iny life as a young Professor my great ambition was, 
like that of all young teacla^rs. fo l)e an Examiner at one of the University Exam- 
inations. In those days Exainiiu^rs were very few and the Syndicate used to be 
very “ selecrl ” in their appointments. Seldom was a teacher from far-off Sind 
appointed. My desin; was at last satisfied after about se\\*n years experience as 
a teacher, and I was apjjointed an Examiner, and later Moderator, at the Matricula- 
tion Examination, continuously for a long spell of 8 years. What I valued most as 
an Examiner and Moderator was not only the checjuc I received on the termination 
of the dull task of nuirking papers, but contact with teachers of the Bombay 
C^)lleges and otluT alliliated institutions. I made several friends who helped me 
in achieving another ambitioii of mine viz. of being an elected member of the S(‘natc 
in 11)80. I was again re-ehicted from the Constituency of University Teachers in 
1935, 1940 and 1915, and every time it w%as a great satisfaction that I topped the 
list of sue<*essful candidatiis. As a member of the Senate, and later of the Academic 
(Council, it was my pleasure and privilege to know several good educationists, 
particularly the eminent Vice-Chancellors -Dr. John McKenzie, Sir Vithal Chanda- 
varkar, Justice Chagla and others. 

U(‘garding the working of the ITniversity machinery, soon enough I found to 
my regret that (pule a considerable time and energy of the nvanbers was expended 
in periodic elections of the various bodies of the University, and for this purpose 
the teachers and others eoneeriu'd developed groups and parties, which to some 
extent adversely afVeeted academic life. (It is indeed very satisfactory that in the 
new set-up of the University the elections havi^ been reduced to a minimum). 
Notwithstanding this, everybody attempted to maintain the high traditions of the 
University and saw to it that standards did not come down. The Vice-Chancellors, 
as a general rule, did not identify themselves with any party, and in the struggle for 
what may be described as “ loaves and fishes of the University ” viz. Examinerships 
and Supervisorships, they saw to it, that evt-rybody was justly treated. I was 
specially iinpnvssed with the clFort of every Vice-Chancellor, and the members of 
the various University Bodies the Syndicate, the Academic Council and the 
Senate — to sec that the University retained its autonomy and did not allow the 
Government to interfere in anyway with its internal economy and management. 
I well remember how^ when during the ‘ non-cooperation ’ days in 1942 the D.P.I. 
issued instructions to one of the private colleges which were beyond his legitimate 
duties, the University came to the help of the College concerned, and no less a 
person than Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, who had filled with distinction the chair of the 
Viee-Cliancellor for sov^eral years, moved a vote condemning the conduct of the 
D.P.I. , and this w’as carried by a large majority. Another incident which left a 
very deep impression on my mind was the dignity and firmness with which another 
Vice-Chancellor handled a ticklish situation when some outsiders combined with a 
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few members of the Senate led a procession to the Senate Hall to modify the results 
of the Matriculation Examination. Unruffled by the shouts and slogans of the 
processionists the Vice-Chancellor retained his seat without calling in the forces 
of law and order ; and thereafter, when a large number of Fellows sponsored a 
resolution condemning the conduct of the Senators, who had joined the procession, 
he tactfully disallowed the censure motion. 

In the matter of the transfer of the Matriculation Examination to the Govern- 
ment the University — the Syndicate and the Academic Council — did not allow 
themselves to be sw^ayed by the Government in modifying the courses as dictated 
by them, and the Government decided to conduct the Examination by a new body 
called the S.S.C. Examination Board. It is very much to be deplored that this 
Examination, now called the S.S.C. Examination, has been taken away from the 
University. 1 helievt^ it is being realised that this has been a retrograde step, and 
the efllciency of this examination is not wdiat it was when the ITniversity conducted 
it. 


My cxj)eriences after the year 1948 when I came over to settle down per- 
manently in Bombay after the partition of the country can hardly be called re- 
miniscences since they art* so recent. But I should all the same like to refer to 
some of them. The very best experience, of course, has been the extremely kind 
attitude of all concerned tow^ards me and my ‘ displaced ’ colleagues on our per- 
manent migration to Bombay after the partition. The Jai Hind College would 
ever have come into being but for the active helpfulness of all my old friends of 
the University. At the outset even before the starting of this College — and others 
by the ‘displaced’ persons — the University authorities very graciously modified 
the rules regarding restriction of numbers to be admitted to the existing colleges, 
with the idea of making it possible for the ‘ displaced ’ students to find admission 
to those Colleges. But as the number of such students was daily increasing, it was 
absolutely necessary to start a College primarily for ‘ displaced ’ students. We 
received the utmost cooperation from Government and all the authorities concerned. 
We shall always remember with feelings of appreciation and gratitude that when we 
made a start with an ‘ Arts ’ College in the morning hours in the Elphinstone College 
Building with the permission of the Government, even persons, who were on prin- 
ciple opposed to one building being used for two Colleges, made an exception in our 
case because of their consideration for the ‘ displaced ’ students and teachers. 
Gradually, however, the usual rules of affiliation have been enforced and this, to 
my mind, has been all for the increased efficiency of the Colleges concerned. 

I should also like to refer to my experiences in the new set-up of the University 
with the operation of the University Act of 1953. The affiliated Colleges are now 
‘ constituent ’ colleges and as such integral parts of the University. Elections to 
the various bodies (as noticed above) have been reduced to the minimum : the 
Principals of colleges are ex-officio members of all the important bodies — ^the Senate, 
the Academic Council, the Board of University Teaching etc., and they have natural- 
ly an active voice in the working of the University. Before the operation of this 
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Act the teachers of the various Colleges, excepting those, who got elected from the 
Teachers Constituency and the Registered Graduates had little to do in the Univer- 
sity, but now the Heads of Departments of various subjects in all the Colleges are 
in the respective Board of Studies and the Faculties. Considering the large num- 
ber of constituent colleges in this University, this has not been unmixed advantage. 
For one thing, the various hoards and the faculties are much too large for quick 
aJid ellicicnt disposal of business. ‘ Doctors differ and teachers when they are 
engaged in any <lcliberations, differ much more, and there is always considerable 
rambling and (‘ircuitous talk whiidi is not conducive to efTiciency. The Academic 
Council consists of over 80 m(?mbcrs as against 35 under the previous act, and the 
Arts Faculty today consists of over ‘250 members as against about half the num- 
b('r of the previous Act. The discussions in these bodies, particularly in the Arts 
Faculty, arc interminable and generally inconclusive. The recent example of 
this state of things occurred in the proceedings of the Arts Faculty on the question 
of the medium of instruclion where tlu^ house was sharply divided and passed self- 
contradictory resolutions. 

The most notable event just at present, of course, is the Centenary Celebrations 
this year whu^h has occasioned this note. Under the wise leadership of our esteemed 
Vice-Chancellor the Centenary C'(iIebrations Committee propose to spend a con- 
siderable part of the collections for the much-needed amenities for the students 
and teachers of the University — such as Hostels, Club Houses. Libraries, Playing- 
Grounds, Swimming Pools etc. If all their ideas materialise— it is earnestly hoped 
they will — the present and {)articularly the future generation of the teachers and 
students will remember with feelings of joy and gratitude the Centenary Celebra- 
tions. 


14. By Dr. B. G. Vad 

The most memorable year— 1857--in the history of the war of Independence, 
saw a jrreat armed challenge to the British Rule in India. Even in the 
midst of this armed conflict all over the country, the British rulers with their 
sagacity, statesmanship and broad vision, established three Universities at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras for imparting higher education on the English model. What- 
ever claims the institutions may lay to the parenthood of the Bombay University, 
it remains an incontrovertible fact that Grant Medical College, established in 1845, 
was the only college from which students graduated and were given the degree 
G.G.M.C. (Graduate of the Grant Medical College). This degree of G.G.M.C. 
continued till the University started conferring its own degrees in 1862, in which 
year tor the first time six persons graduated from the University, four of whom 
taking L.M. (in place of G.G.M.C.) were from Grant Medical College and two 
taking B.A. were one each from Elphinstone and Deccan College. In passing, may 
be mentioned an interesting incident which relates to the War of Independence and 
G'U.M.C. When the warrior patriot of immortal fame — Rani Laxmibai of 
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Jhansi — lay mortally wounded, bleeding and thirsty, a G.G.M.C. working as a 
Medical OHicer was sent to give lier water. wShe enquired of him what he was, and 
on learning that he was a higli caste Hindu serving as a doctor witli the British 
army, she disdained the offer saying that she would prefer to take water from any 
one of the patriotic army even of the lowest caste rather than from one of the 
highest caste but working with the enemy. 

My personal reminiscences of the University extend over a period of *M) years and 
more, and quite intimately during the major part of the last quarter of its centenary. 
The Matriculation examination during the early days was held at Bombay and 
Poona, and all the other University examinations were held only in Bombay in 
spacious pandals erected either at Gowalia Tank or Kennedy Sea Face. In those 
days the examination results were read out by the Assistant Registrar from the 
door steps of the Main University Building, punctually at the appointed hour. 
This punctuality and regularity in the declaration of results are still maintained, 
though the results are no longer read out ; and these days advanced copies arc 
supplied to the Press some hours before the scheduled time. In those days there 
were only two buildings in the University compound — the Convocation Hall and 
the Rajabai Tower building. 

When Government decided to deny to itself the experience and elliciency of 
the University in the conduct of the Matriculation examination by taking over that 
responsibility and changing the name of the examination from Matriculation to 
Secondary School Certificate examination, the co-ordinating link between Second- 
ary and Univ^ersity education was lost, to the detriment of pupils and the general 
standard of higher education ; and at present no representatives from the Head 
Masters are cl^jcted to the Senate. 

Till recently, the jurisdiction of the Bombay University extended all over 
Maharashtra, Karnatak, Gujarat and also over Saurashtra and Sind. ColU*ges 
affiliated to the University were spread over from Shikarpur, Bhavnagar to 
Dharwar. The Senate was composed of representatives from all those areas. In 
those days, graduates of the University wherever they might be, not only in India 
but in any part of the world, were entitled to elect their representatives to the 
University and Legislative Council. At present, all those privileges are narrowed 
down, and the Bombay University is now only a City University; but another 
newer University in the Town (the Indian Women’s University) has its jurisdiction 
not only over the Town but over other parts of the State also. The benefits of the 
wider outlook and broader interests of a cosmopolitan life are lost. The Senate 
was composed of nominated and elected members from various constituencies with 
a few ex-officio members. Many of the Senators were fine people and congenial 
colleagues, some of them well-known educationists of vision and culture, and a few 
true and enlightened nationalists of character, erudition and integrity. Meetings 
of the Senate, Syndicate and other bodies were interesting, though sometimes 
controversial and prolonged. Meetings for the appointment of examiners attracted 
the greatest attention, and this was natural for a mostly examining University 
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wliose college tcacliers were poorly paid. This state of things left much to be 
desired. The usual constitutionally permissible delaying parliamentary tactics 
of reference back or appointment of committees were resorted to whenever a 
Resolution - good and beneficial hut distasteful and unwelcome to Government and 
some University licads - could not be defeated or openly opposed without loss of 
prcitige and grace. The University Convocations were always impressive, parti- 
cularly those h(‘Id to conhir lIoiu)rary degrees. It is very creditable that Bombay 
University -unlik<‘ other Universities — has not made its Honorary degrees cheap, 
but has conferred th(‘m with gn^at discretion and wise discrimination. 

Though all the new infant Universities in the Hombay and other States have 
been given the privil(‘gc of i‘lecting their own Vice-Chancellors, the Bombay 
University is still denied that privilege. In the long list of these nominated Vice- 
Chancellors there have been eminent scholars and cducaiionists of repute, but not 
on rare occasions (Jovernment have used this prerogrative for giving patronage and 
rewarding persons for services rendered to (iov^ernment and in spheres other than 
those of education, s(*holarship or research. It is diflieult to appreciate the necessity 
or utility of this anachronism, particularly when there is already an ex-officio 
Chancellor also. 

Towards tluj end of th(* First World War, when for the first time military 
training was thrown open to educated Indians, many graduates and undergniduates 
(rnlistcd in the I.D.F. (fndian l)(‘fen(!e Forces) and a special camp of 8 months was 
held at Poona. These University men were then treated as mere sepoys. It could 
seldom have been n^alized at that time that every soldier carries the Ficld-jNlarshars 
baton in his kna[)saek. When the war was over and the Indian Territorial Foretj 
Act was substitut<Ml for tlu? I.D.F., tlie University Training Corps was established 
and a U. I .(\ Battalion was formed where students were called privates and received 
amenities available to a British soldier, and University teachers were appointed 
oflicers and given Honorary King's Commission for the first time. The enthusiasm 
and edicicney of the Bombay U.T.C. unit facilitated the extension of this training 
all oYTr, and a 2nd Battalion U.T.C. had to be formed. The Commandant of the 
Battalion was a University teacher, who in the earlier years was ahvays a British 
person ; and the Adjutant was a British oHiccr from regular army. The experiment 
of having a regular .Vrmy man as Commandant did not prove successful and hence 
the arrangements had to reverted to the former plan. The Indian officers had 
proved their merit and in due course a University teacher who had started his career 
as a sepoy in the I.D.F. by virtue of his experience, education and efficiency was 
appointed Commandant. In view of the country’s need for nationalized Defence 
Scrvk\‘s, and encouraged by the enthusiasm and utility of U.T.C., the University, 
in spite of the opposition of Europeans and even some Indians, passed a resolution 
in 1934 instituting a Diploma in Military Studies. Though such Diplomas were 
gi\ en by the London, Cambridge and other British Universities, the Government of 
those dajrS was opposed for this training in the Bombay University, which had 
taken a pioneering step in this matter. However, Lower and Higher Efficiency 
Certificates (A and B Certificates) were introduced for the U.T.C. cadets for which 
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some credit and equivalence were given in the University examinations. The ques- 
tion of the Diploma was pursued with the Army authorities and, fortunately, the 
G.H.Q. Southern Command expressed willingness to render all possible help and 
cooperation provided it involved no financial burden for them. The declaration of 
the war in 1939 gave a new orientation to this matter. The University decided 
to start a Department of Military Studies and the University Sub-Committee with 
the help of two British P.S.C. Senior Colonels, prepared a complete and detailed 
scheme giving all particulars about the staff, syllabus and finances. The Senate in 
1940 resolved to institute the teaching posts of a Director and Header for the 
Department of Military Studies and approved the expenses for the same with the 
Diploma in Military Studies. The Ihiivcrsity Act rcciuircd for this ordinance 
approval of His Excellency the Chancellor, wdio on some excuse or other, refused to 
move in this matter and would not even forward letters addressed to the Defence 
Department. To break this imimsse, the matter had to be ventilated at one of the 
meetings of the National Defence Council, through the good offices of some member 
friends who were supplied with all the details and a complete dossier. Equipped 
with this dossier, the Commander-in-Chief and Vieeroy Designate was interviewed 
and convinced by the Ex-Vice-(’hancelIor who was a member of the National 
Defence Council. Government relented, and lent the servi(‘es of an experienced 
and senior British officer of the rank of Brigadier for the post of the Director of the 
Department of Military Studies, University of Bombay. All formalities having 
been completed, the Department was formally declared open on the 17th September, 
1043, which coincided with the Silver .Tubilcc year of the IhT.C., by Ilis Excellency 
the Chancellor who referred to the fine military traditions of Maharashtara. This, 
in the words of His Excellency the Chancellor, was an important landmark in the 
history of the University which was breaking new ground and thus helping to 
build up the Indian Army of the future. 


After going through the teething troubles, this Department was making slow 
but steady and satisfactory progress. It is unfortunate and a sad irony of events 
that circumstances so conspired that this vital nation-building activity of the 
University was closed. Even with our national ideals of Peace and Pancha Shila, 
it must not be forgotten that the greatest guarantee of peace is to be fully prepared 
for war. Prophylaxis is always better and wiser than cure. 


By then, the University had asked for the Air and Naval Wings of the U.T.C. 
The exigencies of war required many officers for the Indian Air Force. The 
University was requested to select and recommend candidates, and it was gratifying 
to note that almost all the students recommended by this University after interview 
by its Committee, were accepted by the Air Force authorities, who wrote to say 
that if selections were made in this efficient manner, the I.A.F. authorities could 
always look to the University for further recruitment. Some of the students then 
selected are today holding very high and responsible key positions in the Air 
Force with a fine record of distinguished service. 
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In spite of the fact that tlie University has produced many eminent alumni^ 
who have left their indelible marks in various spheres of national life, in the matter 
of higher and fundamental reseaneh, ihitvc is very little achievement and scarcely 
any contribution for alleviating human suffering and misery. At the turn of the 
century, let us ho|)c for the dawn of real research and learning. Due to the policy 
of the alien (iovernrnt-nt a!ifl the mentality of most European teachers, and un< 
fortunately of even some Iiuiian teachers, the degrees of this University did not 
receive due recognition till recently, and it used to be openly advertised in the 
papers that preference would b ? given to persons with European qualifications. A 
person with an ordinary European degree was preferred to one with a first class 
post-graduate degree of this University. The University passed a resolution in 
11)31. reriuestirig (J )veriurieut and o tli^r public autliorities to give fair, just and equit- 
able recognition to its degrees. That, however, nunainedadead letter, though the 
University maintains a high standard for its degrees earned h; merit. During the 
war, many British senior University teachers came to India as advdsers and con- 
sultants to the Military Hospitals here. Among them were professors and exam- 
iners at the M.D, and other post-graduates qualifieations of the London and other 
British Universities, [n order to assess the real value of our own post-graduates 
medical degrees, advantag,* was taken of this opportunity by appointing these 
professors and (^xaiuiiKU’s of British Univ'crsities as Examiners for our M.D. and 
M.S, examinations, and they report(*d that ourstandaril was (juite satisfactory and 
at least as high as thos(' of the liondon and other renowned Univeu'sities. 

What can be aehiev (‘d wlu're the trovernmeut, its Minister and administrative 
head want to hav'c a thing doiu*, was realized when the Medical (k)llegc in Sind had 
to be recognized and alliliated to the University of Bombay. In those days, though 
Sind was a separate State its colleges for some years continued to be afliliated to the 
Bombay University. Those were war years, and Inspection Committee members 
wdio were working at a Military Hospital could not spare inueli time. The Hyder- 
abad Medical School had to be inspected but there was no aerodrome or landing 
ground for civil aviation. Though a plane was chartered for the Committee, 
permission for landing at a U.S.A. landing ground nearby had to be secured from 
the IT.S. A, authorities, which was do!\e by the Sind Government, and all arrangements 
were so satisfactorily and smoothly done that the Committee after a full and detail- 
ed inspection at Hyderabad and Karachi could return to Bombay in about 36 
hours only. Government was prepared to do evanythiiig required by the Com- 
mittee and advised by University. The Medical College in Sind was thus started 
in good time according to plan. 

During tlie last quarter of the century, there was rapid increase in the number 
of i‘olleges afliliated to the University and tliis increase was not concurrent with 
increase of fully (qualified and experienced professors. This led to the inevitable 
falling in academic standards. Financial considerations dominated over every- 
thing else. The College and Uuiv ersity examination results of the same institution 
were often in inverse ratios. There was little of student-teacher contact and the 
paucity of hostels, gymkhanas and libraries was the order of the day. Students 
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and the public were led to expect a certain convenient percentage of passes rather 
than a ininimum percentage of knowledge at the examination. At one examination, 
the results were not as liberal as expected, though more liberal than deserved, 
and the students were instigated by some responsible University persons and 
political workers to make a rowdy demonstration. The seeds of indiscipline were 
thus being sown ; it is futile to complain now when reaping the whirlwind. The 
University during the greater part of its existence was more concerned with the 
proper and efficient conduct of the examinations rather than interesting itself to 
provide essential amenities to students and actively attend to their character, 
discipline, healthy life and general well-being. More than 20 years back, a resolu- 
tion was passed for providing amenities to students by starting a Health Insurance 
Scheme for University students as was done by Western Universities, but nothing 
has yet been done except the appointment of a committee, which probably never 
met. It is not merely to be wished biit also hoped for that health and sports facil- 
ities, cultural and social amenities, suitable hostels, subsidised canteens and occa- 
sions for more intimate and personal contacts between the pupil and teacher would 
all be provided for at the campus of this City University in the beginning of the 
second century at least. Our Alma Mater must be able to provide its alumni at 
least the best and most enduring gift of the company of great thoughts, inspiration 
of great ideals and example of great achievements. 


15. By Dr. T. S. Wueeleb 

It is eighteen years since I left India but the memory of a happy seven years 
and of many good friends remains vividly with me. When I came to Bombay 
in 1931 as Principal and Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Royal Institute of 
Science, the late Dr. John McKenzie, Principal of the Wilson College, was Vice- 
Chancellor. I found him most willing to help a young inexperienced man to 
understand the working and constitution of the University. I sat under him in 
the Senate and other authorities of the University until his period of office 
terminated. He was succeeded by Mr. (as he was then) V. N. Chanda varkar. 
I cherish the happiest memories of my association with Sir Vithal Chandavarkar 
during the rest of my stay in Bombay. He was always kindly, helpful, courteous 
and considerate, and if at times I smarted under the firmness of his rule I have no 
doubt that as a somewhat fiery young Irishman I needed the restraint dictated 
by experience, which he imposed. 

Sir Vithal Chandavarkar was outstanding in his rapid and decisive conduct 
of business and I learned much of advantage to me in my later years from his way 
of conducting a Syndicate or Senate meeting with a long involved agenda. Deci- 
sions on points of order were immediately and unerringly given. Trivialities were 
eliminated and attention was concentrated on matters of importance. 

Soon after I arrived in Bombay, I was instructed by the Director of Public 
Instruction, Mr. R. H. Beckett, I.E.S., to remain on duty during a long vacation 
17 
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and prepare a scheme for a Department of Chemical Technology for submission to 
the University. I had tlie advantage of much help from my University colleagues ; 
Dr. K. G. Naik here comes to mind. Wo formulated a project for a post-graduate 
course which was approved in principle. Dr. R. B. Forster was then brought out as 
Head of the new department and detailed plans were prepared in the light of his 
expert knowhrdge. There were differences of opinion about his appointment but 
once it had been made all ludped in the establishment of the department. I 
remember in this eonneetion the magnamiiiity of the late Mr. K. T. Shah who a; 
one of the lea<lers of the o()position but wJio afterwards loyally supported the depart- 
ment. The Viee-Chane(‘Ilor was chairman of the Committee set up to administer 
the department, and under his guidance and the direction of Dr. Forster it flourished 
and cxpandcul. Later wh(*n Dr. Forster retired, he was succeeded by the distin- 
gtiishcd chemist Dr. K. Venkataraman. The Department now established at 
Matunga has gone from strength to strength and enjoys an international 
reputation. I was happy when last ye ar Dr. Venkataraman attended a eolloquim 
on natural products held in UnivtTsity i'ollege, Dublin. Wc talked on bygone 
days when we WTre happily associated in Bombay. It will always be a source of 
great pleasure to nui that I had the good fortune to be prc'sent at the initiation of 
a great academic project. 

Any nannory of my association with tlu^ University would be incomplete 
with()\it reference to my friend Mr. S. R. Dongerkery whose acquaintance I had 
the pleasure to renew in Dublin some years ago. lie was a guide, philosopher, 
and friend fo me <luring my stay in Bombay. He had an intimate knowledge of 
University matters, added to a calm, balanced ap])raisal of men and affairs. I 
never knew him to be wrong in his assessments, lie was th - ideal official, able, 
faithful, diligent, impartial. I am delighted to know' that he is now Rector of the 
University. I luul the pleasure some time ago of reading his published works 
based on many years of experienee of University administration. His assistant 
was Mr. Marshall, whose courtesy and efrieieney mirrored his chief’s. 

Next door to the Institute at the Fdphinstone College was another Irishman^ 
Mr. Hamill. If at times we did not agree it was I suppose only to be expected of 
two Irishmen wluui placed cheek by jowl even in a foreign land. W'e had some 
lovely fights and if I did lose tail feathers, for Hamill had much more experience 
than I had, nevertheless, I enjoyed them all and they left no ill-feeling. One 
subject of dispute related to the transfer of the Intermediate Science Classes from 
the Institute to the ElpJiinstone College. I thought that the change should be 
delay*, d until a strong post-graduate school was in full working order in the 
Institute, I thus delayed the alteration lor a time i in retrospect I am not 
certain that I did the right thing. 

With the other Principals my relations were cordial throughout. I have met 
in the intervening years Mr. Hampton of the Secondary Training College and 
Mr. Farrau of the Karnatak College— both Irishmen, by the way. Father Palacios, 
S.J., conducted the affairs of that great College, the chief rival of the Institute,' 
with more efficiency than I liked. ’ 
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I served under three Directors of Public Instruction, Mr. Beckett whom I 
mentioned above was an outstanding administrator with much of the qualities the 
Romans called gravitas. I think he must often have cursed the turbulent Irishmen 
with whom lie had to deal, but he was always impartial and any rebukes he ad- 
ministered were well deserved. Mr. Grieve his successor was greatly appreciative 
of effort. He was followed by Mr. Moos a member of a distinguished Bombay 
family. I knew his father Dr. Moos who was prominent in University affairs 
when I went to Bombay. I found Mr. Moos pleasant and helpful. 

I was fortunate in finding at the Institute a loyal, helpful and efficient staff, 
tolerant of a new Principal’s inexperience and deficiencies. Professors Paranjpe, 
Awati, Gunjikar, Mata Prasad, and Dastur were the Heads of Departments when 
I went there, all able and imbued with a spirit of cooperation. Their junior 
colleagues were of similar calibre ; my stay in Bombay was rendered all the more 
pleasant by their courtesy and capability. 

I was greatly impressed by the students. I had working with me on research 
young men of great ability who taught me as much as I taught them. And I cannot 
omit mention of my colleagues, Dr. R. C. Shah, then as now, an able organic chemist 
and Dr. Venkataraman, both members of a band of brilliant Indians who have made 
important contributions to the chemistry of natural products. 

Of science colleagues outside the Institute many names come to mind. First 
Dr. K. G. Naik, with his great drive and energy. We were closely associated 
during my stay in Bombay. Professor Khanolkar, Professor Karve, Dr. Kanga, 
space does not permit me to enumerate the list. [ travelled a good deal on college 
inspection and examining to Lahore, Patna, Calcutta, Bangalore. Of those outside 
Bombay I rememebr best the late Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar and Sir C. V. 
Raman, men of international reputation whom I was privileged to know. 

My life in Bombay was a happy one. The administrative work of the Institute, 
lecturing, guiding research students and publishing papers, attending University 
and other meetings ; my time was fully occupied. I was a member of the 
various authorities of the University and for some years I had the honour of being 
Dean of the Faculty of Science. I pride myself greatly on the fact that I must be 
one of few who have been Dean of a Faculty and member of the authorities of two 
Universities. 

The years in Bombay passed quickly, too quickly. I learned much in them. 
If I have had any small succeses since I left, it has been due in great measure to 
the experience of men, affairs, and chemistry I gained there. I assess highly my 
contacts with men like Chanda varkar, Dongerkery, Beckett, Naik, K. Venkata- 
raman and R. C. Shah. I was sad when I came to leave. But I still remember 
with great pleasure the cordial send-off I received from my friends. The Vice- 
Chancellor did me the honour of presiding at the farewell party and, if I knew 
what he said was dictated by friendship rather than by accuracy, nevertheless it was 
very pleasant to hear. 
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And now it but remains for me to congratulate on its Centenary the great 
University in which I had the honour to work. It has now a number of Daughter 
Universities to its credit. A long list of distinguished men are on its alumni roll. 
During the past 100 years it has gone from strength to strength. I know that it will 
flourish in the future as it has flourished in the past and that its great achievements 
are but an earnest of all that it will come to do in the future. India is far from 
Ireland and it is unlikely that I shall ever go there again. But, come what may 
the “ Gateway of India ” will always be present to the eye of my mind. I shall 
ever remember seven years which were a purple patch in my life, and I shall not 
lightly forget the pleasant, courteous, tolerant people who taught me so much to 
my advantage at a formative period of my life. 


IH. By Rev. Dr. James KEUiOCK 

Shortly after I arrived in Bombay early in 1920, I met N. A. Thoothi, who 
was afterwards Reader in Sociology at Bombay University. lie was then staying 
in the Wilson College Hostel, reading for his M.A. and full of enthusiaism for the 
wisdom and the methods of Professor Patrick (Jeddes. He took me under his 
wing, initiated me into some of the less ordinary i)hases of Indian life, and was a 
delightful companion. Thoothi was my first Indian friend, and (since space is 
limited) I must let mention of him suffice for the many memories of warm friendship 
which have come to me in connection with the University and its affairs. 

The patriotic movement inspired by Gandhiji powerfully affected the student- 
world throughout my time in India. The atmosphere was one of strong emotional 
tension. The students, while maintaining the usual friendly relation with the 
staff, felt it incumbent on them from time to time to manifest their patriotism in 
strikes and demonstrations. Continual discussion on everything related to Swaraj 
took place, formally and informally. Everything was given a political slant. It 
wa'S difficult to get students to study Economics with scientific impartiality. Many 
inner personal decisions of a dramatic nature took place in these days. For all 
students the national struggle meant something ; for some, it meant everything. 
This patriotie pressure came in three main Waves : first the non-co-operatioti move- 
ment of 1020, then the civil-disobedience movement of 1931, and then the quit- 
India movement of 1942. In the last phase crude incendiary bombs were brought 
into use by some persons ; and I remember that, after the College was shut at 
5 p.m., members of staff used to take it in turn to do a “ Guy Fawkes ” search of 
the College premises. One of the subsidiary benefits of the attainment of Swaraj 
is that patriotic discontent has ceased to be a cause of student unrest ! 

I remember in the early twenties when communal riots were raging in Bombay. 
Gandhiji organized “ peace- lorries ” carrying representatives of the different com- 
munities to tour the parts of the city where the trouble was. He invited Wilson 
College to send some persons to help to man the lorries, and the late Professor Ham- 
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ley and I went. Our task was to keep standing upright on the swaying, jolting 
vehicle as it bumped over the uneven roads on the. outskirts of the city, while we 
held hands with the other members of the lorry’s team and chanted, — “ Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, Parsee, Jewish unity ki jai ! ” 

Another memory of these past years concerns the interest that the students 
take in games and sports. How great the enthusiasm is for cricket, both for playing 
and for watching ! In games and sports there has been steady improvement both 
in the number of participants and in the quality of play, especially in women’s 
games and sports. I remember when the University used to be content to leave it 
to the Y.M.C.A. to organize the Inter-Collegiate Sports, a service which Mr. K. 
Eapen Vergese of that Association rendered for many years, until the University 
took it over. 

The year after I arrived in India, I was invited by the University to do exam- 
ining work. That was the beginning of a long series of examinerships mostly in 
Eeonomics but also in British, Greek and Homan History, that went on till I beca- 
me Principal of my College and too busy with other things. Examination work is 
not without a certain strain. It is necessary to keep watch on oneself to make sure 
that the standard of evaluation is being justly maintained; and the thought of the 
anxious candidates hanging on the results obliges one to make sure that no reflec- 
tion of light or echo of truth goes unrecognized or unassessed. Now and again one 
was rejoiced by competent, high-grade answer-papers, but too often one had to 
lament the absence of scholarly precision and scientific treatment, and complain 
of the tendency to journalistic shallowness and political effervescence. Occasional- 
ly one came across a pathetic appeal from a dispairing candidate, envisaging 
another failure, against which one had to steal one’s heart. The most original- 
minded examinee that I encountered was one who informed me in a few introducto- 
ry remarks that, as he did not find the paper to his liking, he would instead answer 
a number of questions set by himself, which, at full length, he proceeded to do. 
I remember the long hours of meetings with co-examiners to settle the questions, 
and then, after the papers had been evaluated, the meetings to settle the marks 
and decide about the marginal cases. I remember too the visits to the printing- 
press to correct proofs, peculiar occasions on account of the extraordinary pre- 
cautions taken to preserve secrecy. Many stories used to be told of the lengths 
to which this desperadoes had gone in order to obtain a pre-view of a particular 
paper, including the story of the man who, having donned White trousers, and 
having inveigled himself past the custodians, managed to sit upon the composing- 
machine on which the type was spread ! 

I find that the University of Bombay lives in my memory as an amalgam of 
material, intellectual, moral, social and athletic features or elements. I see in my 
mind’s eye the comely and dominating Rajabai Tower, flanked on one side by the 
Library and the administrative buildings, and on the other side by the Convocation 
Hall and the School of Economics and Sociology, the stately palm-trees, df the 
Oval keeping watch seawards and the traffic of the city’s principal street roaring 
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along past the opposite side of tlie (piadrangle, where the departments of Politics 
and Statistics arc housed. My idea of Bombay University begins with these fami- 
liar and well-loved buildings, ^;ocs on to the Technology Departments in the North 
of the Island, and extends to include the many con ;titucnt colleges and Recognized 
Institutions that contribute their share to the University’s full stature. 

Letting the mind move on beyond the material aspect, Bombay University 
cannot fail to impress one wlio has known it for long as being a substantial institu- 
tion, performing important functions and exercising deep influences. It carries on 
the exacting routine of examinations, prescribes the courses of study to be followed 
in the Colleges, itself does a certain amount of advanced teaching, and makes 
arrangements for the taking of decisions ov^er the whole range of University business 
and academic policy, and for the carrying out and supervising of the decisions and 
policies. 

Being a democratic body, the University is a stage of constant discussion, in 
boards of study, faculties, commissions, sub-eommittccs, special meetings. Syndi- 
cate meetings and full-dress debates in the Senate. Every now and again some 
subject impresses itself as being of great importance and receives intense discussion. 
Among things I recollect whi(‘h caused deep stir and much discussion was the 
student unrest in connection with the Swaraj struggle. It occasioned great diffi- 
culties in the Colleges, but has now happily passed out of the realm of disturbing 
factors. The scandal of mal-practiees in connection with examinations was 
courageously tackled at the time when Sir Bomanji Wadia was Vice-Chancellor, 
and I think the evil has been eradicated : if it ev^er raises its head again, it should 
be rigorously crushed. There was once serious trouble over the religious conver- 
sion of two students,which was ultimately surmounted by tolerance and good- 
sense. When the Secondary School Certificate as separated from the University 
Matriculation Examination, there was an immense amount of discussion : most 
people agree that in principle, at any rate, the separation was right. The recent 
keen and long-continued discu^^sions on the medium of instruction for the Univer- 
sity, and on the part that the University should take in the j)ost-Intermediate 
teaching are further indications of a healthy tendency to look all round and weigh 
matters carefully before taking a decisive step. 

The Senate is the parliament of the University, and while its proceedings are 
after humdrum, they arc also often intensely interesting and even exciting. One 
watches decisions being taken and policies adopted through the thrust and parry, 
the impression and counter-impression of debate. In these discussions the leading 
personalities of the University reveal their qualities. A few are mighty in speech 
and are always listened to. The power to command attention lies in some cases 
in an oratorical flair and in other cases in an intellectual distinction. There are 
some who are not impressive in debate but who are influential and whose words 
carry weight. There is the occasional Senator who is heard gladly because of his 
ability to be amusing or perhaps for his tendency to be rude ! There are the dry- 
as-dust computers and the sentimentalists. This combination of able men and 
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women, of many different types and many different outlooks seen in action, forging 
the resolutions of the University, is an interesting body to wateli and to belong to, 
and I carry away many vivid memories of the Vice-Chancellors, Registrars and 
Senators. 

About 10 years ago Dr. Patankar, then Principal of the Siddharth College, 
suggested having an informal organization of the Principals of the non-Governmcnt 
Colleges in Bombay for consultation on our common concerns. He asked me, as 
Principal of the senior non-Governmcnt College, to take the initiative. So the 
Principals ’ Committee ” came into existence. This has proved a very useful 
consultative body. Year after year we have met monthly throughout the terms, 
and many sub-committees for special investigations have been appointed. We 
met at the homes or the Colleges of the Principals in turn and began with tea. 
The meetings were leisurely and lengthy, seldom less than three hours. Our first 
Secretary, Principal Wclingkar, set the precedent of providing full minutes and 
occasional memoranda and papers. The discussions were frank, friendly and vigor- 
ous, and quite frequently heated. We discussed finance, courses, syllabuses, 
University regulations and affairs. Cadet Corps’ concerns. Student Union matters, 
and all the various aspects and problems of our academic existence. Comparing 
our uncertainty and ignorance of each other’s situation and attitude before we got 
together in this way, with the understanding and good-neighbourliness that resulted 
from the regular meetings of this Principals’ Committee, it may be said to have met 
a real need. It enabled us to discuss our common concerns with all the facts before 
us, and to co-ordinate policies and efforts. It also provided a useful basis for 
representing the views of the Principals to the University Authorities, when that 
was desirable, as it was frequently found to be. I look back gratefully on the 
enlightenment obtained on many matters in the course of the wide-ranging dis- 
cussions at the meetings of this Principals’ Committee, and cherish happy 
memories of the friendships fostered through them. 

It is an interesting fact that the Bombay University was founded with very 
clear and definite aims. The present centenary is a fitting time to think of these 
aims and to ask how far they have been fulfilled. They are stated in the Education 
Despatch of the Court of Directors of the East India Company of 1854, which 
details the purposes for which our University was established. They are as follows ; — • 
1. To give India the moral and material blessings that flow from the diffusion of 
modern knowledge ; 2. To provide a supply of intelligent and efficient persons for 
manning the Government services ; 3. To improve the economic condition of India ; 
4. To awaken the general mind of the country and improve the Indian languages 
by having the enlightenment of modern knowledge periColate down from the Uni- 
versity-educated persons to the general population; and 5. To establish some teach- 
ing posts at the University to give advanced training in some subjects likely to be 
specially useful : the Despatch suggested, to begin with, Law and Engineering and, 
“ with a view to encouraging the vernacular languages of India,” Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian. 
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There lias certainly been a wide diffusion of modem knowledge in India during 
the past 100 years. Certainly also the Indian Universities have been providing a 
supply of intelligent and cflicicnt persons to fill the administrative posts of all 
grades aiid also tlie professional and other positions which have to be competently 
filled, if a complex modiirn society is to function smoothly. The University’s 
service in this direction goes far beyond supplying clerks and subordinate Govern- 
ment servants. It supplies members of the Indian Administrative Service, econ- 
omic experts and high-grade directors of the various big social organizations. It 
has nurtured and trained a gn^at host of lawyers, doctors, engineers, teachers, 
{loliticians, not a few eminent men of Science and Philosophy, many sincere social 
servants and many ardent patriots. The allegation that the Indian Universities 
have fostered a slave mentality is just aliout the opposite of the truth. It is from 
the freedom-rousing knowledge imbibed at University and College that the Nation- 
alist Movement of the past 80 years took its rise. 

The Universities liave assisted the country’s economic advance both directly, 
by equipping individuals with the theoretical knowledge and the technical skill 
needed ; and indirectly by raising and fostering the whole intellectual life of the 
nation. The mental outlook for which the University stands percolates downward 
through the inllueiiee of the successive generations of students as they live and work 
in the world after their years of training. The UnivcTsity influence enters into the 
other strata of the population and increasingly aflects the general mind and the 
common life, the Indian languages and literatures, the social, political and practical 
affairs. The continuance of the practice of setting up high-grade ti^aehing posts 
for advanced training in subjects likely to be s}>ecially useful is to be commended. 
It gives scope for the highest ([uality of intellcetual activity and research, and may 
give rise to work that will advance tlic bounds of knowledge, bring scientific know- 
ledge to the solution of practical problems, and provide sound guidance in many 
human needs. 

Looking back 1 find that the thing that gives most satisfaction to one who 
has to do with students is to discover that they have come unstained through fcir- 
cumstauees that might have turned them cowardly or corrupt or dishonest. One 
is glad to sec them do well in the world and make a name for themselves, but what 
really rejoices one s heart is to find that they have stood the moral test and shown 
good character. Ihe Despatch of 1854, displays great confidence in modern 
knowledge, and to a large extent the confidence is justified. But something more 
than bare intellectual knowledge is needed to furnish the student fully for the battle 
of life. It is to be hoped that he is somehow' getting this inner strengthening, 
for the times arc distracting and difficult. 

As Bombay University goes forward into its second century, I rejoice in the 
thought of all the good that has been accomplisned through it. Thinking of the 
future, I cherish in my heart the thought of it inspiring individual minds with the 
love of truth and setting them on the paths of its attainment. I think of it too as 
doing what a University can do to elevate the characters of its students, and to make 
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them happy iii themselves and useful to their fellowmen. May tlie future of Bom- 
bay University be truly successful and truly glorious ! 


17. By Shri K. M. Ktiadye 

Pray let me be frankly reminiscent and talk about my Alma Mater, as I know 
her, from the time I first became a Fellow. 

It was during the Vice-Chancellorship of the Kev. Dr. McKenzie that I first 
became a fellow of the University. I knew Principal McKenzie very well before I 
became a fellow\ In fact I was his pupil in the Wilson College from the time he 
first came to India. lie entered the Wilson College more as a Professor of English 
taking the place of Mr. W. G. Robertson — than as a Professor of Philosophy. 
I vividly remember the pranks we played with him when lie began his career in the 
Wilson College, as a Professor of English. He used to occupy a part of the college 
hostel for students. One day there was a rather hot controversy among the 
students of the college about what should be the proper mode of address when 
speaking to a mixed audiencre of ladies and gentlemen. Why should we say 
‘ Ladies and Gentlemen ’ and not ‘ Gentlemen and Ladies particularly when the 
number of ladies was much smaller than the number of gentlemen. After a heated 
controversy he ended it with the remark which Sir Roger d Coverley has made us 
familiar with, and said “ Much can be said on both sides.’’ 

Another incident c^onnccted with him in those early days which I remember is 
that, one day, soon after Prof. McKenzie had taken charge of his ofiice as Professor 
jf English in the place of Prof. Robertson who had left the Wilson College for the 
Prineipalship of the Gujarat College, he chanced upon me while I was sauntering 
m the platform of Bori Bunder. He just caught hold of me and asked me how the 
ifreat Tahirari was getting on in the college. For a minute or two, I could not 
piite catch his meaning. He explained — ‘ the great Takarari — who lived by the 
seaside ’ — then it dawned upon me that he might be referring to Dr. Mackichan, 
and asked him whether that was so. And lie said ‘ yes — the groat Takarari — .’ 
Speaking then about Mr. McKenzie, he asked, ‘does he teach or preach’ ? He then 
asked me to join the Gujarat College and added half humorously that he was an 
examiner in English and that I was a very good student of English. There was 
more than its apparent meaning in that remark, because he must have remembered 
then, that he had once done great injustice to me and deprived me of my first rank 
in the examination — then the Previous examination. He had cut down 10 marks 
for a single spelling mistake of mine in a proper noun ‘ Joana Bailee 

The condolence meeting on the death of “ Shukla ” held in the Convocation 
Hall in February 1945 is one of the landmarks in my connection with the University 
of Bombay. After about half a dozen speeches were made in that meeting, I was 
called upon to address the gathering. While none of the speakers had till then 
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made any reference to what appeared to me to be the real cause of his death, I 
^avc vvi\t to my feclin|Ts and disclosed the fact tliat his death was hastened, if not 
caused, by a cliargc against him of being involved in a ‘ mal-practice’. To the best 
of my knowledge, he had very little to do with that ‘ mal-practicc * and he was 
fully exonerated of that charge. 

liOoking back after a long time into the happenings of those days, I am remind- 
ed of what Edmund Ihirke had once said about the people of England. He had 
said that oc<!asionally, a wave of purism spreads over the people of England, and 
during that fieriod many things that are intrinsically good are swept away along 
with the rubbish. What happened in the University of Bombay at that time, I 
may not deal with in detail, because the memory of those days — particularly the 
talk of rnal-practiees — is very unpleasant. I am sure the account of those mal- 
practices that probably appears in the proceedings of the several bodies of the 
University will convince the readers of those proceedings that these august bodies 
of the University had then become almost mad. That there was some truth in the 
contention that certain people v/erc guilty of some mal-practices may be admitted, 
and 1 for one am not prepared to believe that mal-practices of a sort have not been 
resorted to at any time in such bodies as the Universities. Suflice it to say that 
the account of these events in those days were highly exaggerated. 

I may n(»w turn to the starting of the M. E. S. College, Poona. I happened 
to have been connected very intimately with three of the four Art colleges in Poona, 
and have vivid recollections of how when a new college was contemplated in Poona, 
the older colleges did their utmost to put obstacles of various sorts in the way of 
the ainiiation of the new c.ollege. I happened to have offended Mr. S. N. Moos 
then the Director of Public Instruction, by a remark of mine — that the D. P. I. 
w'as only a screw in the Government machine. I have a shrewd suspicion that it 
was this remark of mine, which then appeared in many of the daily papers of 
Bombay and Poona, which was responsible, at least to some extent, for the delay 
in the atfiliation of the M. E. S. College. It was then common knowledge that the 
first rept>rl on that college was <dianged at the last minute by Mr. Moos. 

The Vice-Chancellor who impressed me most and whose term of olfice was 
very shorl, was the Hon. Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla. I happened to have been a 
speaker in the Oxford Majlis — going there as a representative of the Cambridge 
Majlis - when Mr. Chagla was a st\ulcut of the Oxford University and I a student 
of the University of Cambridge. Since that day to the time when the Hon. Mr. 
.Tustioe Chagla came to the Senate of this University, I had no personal relations 
with him, but very soon after I became a member of the Senate of the University, 
wo became very intimate. I vividly remember how the Hon. Mr. Justice Chagla 
managed the meetings of the Syndicate. I need not go into the details of any of 
the occurrences of those days that are still in my memory, but I cannot omit a 
reference to the day when my old teacher Dr. P. V. Kane took over charge of the 
Vice-Chancellorship from the Hon. Mr. Justice Chagla. It appeared to me then — 
and I believe to many others— that the appointment of Dr. Kane in his place came 
to the Hon. Mr. Justice Chagla almost as a surprise. This may be a pure fancy, 
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but it is undisputable that it was not generally known that the Hon. Mr. Jrfetice 
Chagla was to cease being the Vice-Chancellor on the day on which he quitted his 
olTice. Dr. Kane’s appointment was apparently j^nadc by Mr. B. G. Kher, then 
the Chief Minister of Bombay. Mr. Kher also was my teacher — in the Wilson 
College. He was a Dakshina Fellow and taught us Sanskrit. Dr. Kane’s term of 
office was, on the whole, uneventful and it was expected that he would have another 
term of office. In fact, I know for certain that the offer was made to him, but 
the scholar that he is, he probably thought his time and energy would be better 
employed in the scholarly work that he was then employed in and continues to be 
employed in even now. The Vice-Chancellor that followed Dr. Kane was the 
Hon. Mr. Justice N. H. Bhagwati. I have very happy memories of my associations 
with him in the Syndicate — particularly of such occasions as when I differed from 
him — because instead of being offended at my remarks disapproving of certain 
things for which he- was apparently responsible, he actually told me that he would 
reconsider those matters. He serv'cd as Vice-Chancellor for one full term, but 
about the end of that term it appeared to us, that he thought he would be called 
upon to do another term and that the Government was not prepared to continue 
him. This impression of ours may be a pure fancy, but I am sure that it was the 
impression of a good many members of the Syndicate. 

The Vice-Chancellor who took over charge of his office from the Hon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Bhagwati was Sir Navroji J. Wadia, Kt. It was during his term of office that 
the University has undergone a radical change and has become what it is today. 
On this account it was, that his term of office was extended by a year or so. There 
were innumerable committees appointed to consider the transformation of the 
University from what it was to what it is now. Whether the transformation would 
benefit the University or no would be evident only after the lapse of a few more 
years. 

My connection with the University now is confined only to a membership of 
the English Board and consequently that of the membership of the Faculty of 
Arts, and I cannot therefore be in a position properly to estimate the change that 
has come over the University since its transformation. As I look back over the 
10 years or so, during which I was intimately connected with the University, I feel 
that I have spent some of the happiest days of my life here. Naturally in the 
account that I have given here, the events that have not been very happy have 
occupied a prominent place, but the progress of the University has been due to 
several things that I have not recorded here. I am particularly happy that a 
Rector has been appointed to guide the University from day to day, and I remem- 
ber the day on which I had made a proposal for the appointment of a Rector in the 
Senate, which was ruled out of order by the then Vice-Chancellor, Sir B. J. Wadia. 

I have talked freely — perhaps a little too freely — of some of the events in the 
history of my Alma Mater, and I have made no attempt to give a systematic 
account of the history of the University during the time I was connected with it. 
It may be said that I have set down these remarks more op less in the spirit of the 
essayist proper who says : “ Says I to myself says I.” 
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18. By Dr. R. B. Forster 

In the spring of 1933 I received a cable from the Registrar, Mr. Dongerkery, 
informing me that I was appointed Professor of the new Department of Chemical 
'I’eehnology in the University of Bombay, and requesting me to meet the then Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. John MacKenzie in London in about two weeks time. I im- 
mediately (*abled back accepting the appointment and met Dr. MacKenzie in 
London as arranged. He gave me a good deal of information about the new 
department. I then wrote to the Registrar for tracings of the building in which 
the new dc^partmei^t was to be housed, namely the East Wing of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Science. In due course tlicse arrived and from them I had line prints made. 
To my dismay I noted that while the building was very fine from an architectural 
point of view' was far from ideal for the housing of Chemical Technological In- 
stitute. However, when I learned that it was only to be a temporary home for 
the l)ej)artment it somewhat mollified the situation. 

As the cotton industry was one of the most important industries in India, if 
not the most important, tluTc being then nearly 400 cotton mills of which over 50 
per cent were situated in the Presidency of Bombay, it had been decided that 
Textile Chemical Technology should receive first consideration, but that at the 
same tinui a beginning should be made in the setting up of a Sub-Department of 
Chi?mical Engineering, w'hieh was then a (‘omparativcly new subject. Conseq- 
(|ucntly most of the space had to lx* reserved for textile technology. 

Therefore, before leaving for India I visited the more important institutions in 
England and (ierniany which catered for this subject and in this way I obtained a 
good deal of information regarding their equipment and experience. I also visited 
the works of the leading textile machine manufacturers in England and Germany 
and obtained specifications and (piotations of suitable machines. Where possible 
I also obtained the foundation plans, so as to enable me to arrange the machines 
in through-put order in tlie Dyehousc. 

I arrived in Bombay on the 26th October 1933 and was met on the boat by 
the Registrar, Mr. Dongerkery, the Principal of the Royal Institute of Science, 
Dr. Wheeler, and an old Leeds student Mr. Jambuserwala. I was then escorted 
to Dr. Wheeler’s bungalow in the R. I S,, building where I remained as his guest 
for a week. 

I was given a temporary office in the South Wing of the University buildings 
until the East of the Royal Institute was formally handed over. My first question 
was ‘‘ where was the telephone ’’—which brought forth the reply “ do you really 
require a telephone ” and on my reply in the affirmative the telephone was quickly 
forthcoming. I also asked for a vertical filing cabinet, but was told that they did 
not use them in the University. Nevertheless it also came forth quickly. As no 
work could be done at the East wing of the R.I.S., until it was formally handed over, 
I utilised the interim completing the lay-outs of the practical dyehouse and 
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laboratories and made the detail drawings for the laboratory benches and fume 
cupboards on the unit system. 

The official handing over of the East Wing of the R.I.S, by His Excellency the 
Governor Sir Frederick Sykes took place on the 15th November 1988. On this 
occasion a minor incident occured which had its amusing side. On my desk I 
found an invitation card to a tea in connection with the handing over ceremony at 
5-30 p.m., on the other side however there was an invitation to the ceremony which 
I did not see as it is not usual to print on both sides of such cards. Consequently 
while the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar was wondering what had 
happened to me, I was working in my office until about 5-15 p.m. when I judged it 
time to go to the tea party and arrived about 10 minutes before the ceremony was 
over. The Vice-Chancellor saw the humorous side of the episode and said that I 
was interested only in the tea party and not in the handing over ceremony. 


The Syndicate appointed a Board of Visitors to advise it on all matters con- 
cerning the new department. Its Members were : Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, 
Vice-Chancellor (Chairman), Dr. T. S. Wheeler, Principal of the R.I.S., (Vice- 
Chairman), Mr. K. T. Shah, Dr. R. B. Forster, (Head of the Department), Pro- 
fessor K. R. Kanitkar, Dr. K. G. Naik, Dr. W. G. Burley, Mr. P. B. Advani 
(Director of Industries Bombay), Dr. Nazir Ahmad, Mr. F. Stones, (Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association), Mr, Shantilal Mangaldas (Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion.) 

The Board held its first meeting on the 1st December 1983. Proposals for the 
structural alterations of the building were laid before it and approved and tenders 
invited for carrying out the the work. Specifications and prices of a major propor- 
tion of the machinery for the dyehouse were also considered. It was decided to 
standardise on 36 inch machines as this size would cover a very large proportion of 
the cloth processed in India. Furthermore the floor area in the dyehouse would 
not permit of a larger standard being adopted. Later on orders were placed 
for the major portion of the textile machinery with well known firms who specialise 
in this work. The bulk of the order was placed with Messrs. Mather & Platt who 
have a world wide reputation for this type of machinery and who made a very 
generous reduction in their original quotation. 

In connection with the electricity supply a serious difficulty arose. All the 
machines ordered were to be fitted with independent A.C. motors whereas the 
electricity supply in the Fort area was D.C. 280 Volts or more correctly 460 volts 
three wire system. Apart from the fact that D.C. motors ai*e more expensive than 
A.C. motors, they are not suitable for use in a chemical department owing to 
commutator trouble and as we should haye at least 50 motors in the department 
they must be A.C. motors. After a good deal of persuasion the electricity supply 
company agreed to install a transformer in the R.I.S. compound to -give, us the 
supply we required. 
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The alterations to the builclin^if were considerable and took a good deal of time 
to carry Out. The accommodation consisted of three long halls, three irregularly 
shaped rooms and three verandahs. On the ground floor the whole of the hall was 
tised for the dyehouse, the irregularly shaped room for the experimental dyeing 
laboratory and the verandah for an oflicc for the reader in dyeing and printing, a 
drug room, grey room, and a mechanical workshop. On the first floor the irregularly 
shaped rcK)in, wliieli incidentally hud been used for an operating theatre during the 
1914/10 war, was divided into a general office, and library, and a Board room and 
office for the Head of tlie l)e{)artment. A substantial portion of the first floor hall 
was allocated to the Chemical Engineering laboratories, one of which as reserved 
for dealing with inflammable licpiids, all heating being done by steam or electricity, 
switches being [)laced outside the laboratory. The remainder of the hall was 
divided into a research laboratory, an Optics Room and a store-room. The second 
floor was used for a Fuel liuboratory, Combustion Room, Balance Room, Industrial 
and Tinctorial Chemical Lahonitory, two Lecture rooms, a Drawing Office and a 
Staff (Common Room. 

The Dyehouse on the ground floor was divided into three sections, a bleach 
croft, a dyehouse and a printing room. Owing, however, to the scarcity of floor 
space it was deemed advisable to erect the machines before building the partition 
walls, so as to allow sufficient working space round each machine. For the supply 
of steam a vertical Cochran oil fired boiler capable of producing 1,400 lbs. of steam 
at 100 p.s.i. was purchased, but before this could be erected permission had to be 
obtained from the Government for the use of a plot of land adjacent to the Dye- 
house for the building of a boiler house, as no provision had been made for this 
purpose in tlie original agreement between the University and the Government. 
This entailed the drawing up of detailed plans and specifications and submitting 
them first to the Board of Visitors, then to the Syndicate and finally to the Govern- 
ment. For the supply of fuel oil a welded steel tank was obtained and placed 
underground convenient to the boiler house, and as this was some distance from 
the roadway through the R.I.S. compound, a pipe line was laid from the roadway 
to the tank, so that the Tank could be filled direct from the oil company’s tank- 
lorry. A steel chimney was erected to carry the fumes from the chimney above the 
roof of tiic R.I.S. Building. 

During the conversion of the building into laboratories several difficulties had 
to be overcome, for example the floors were only 6 inches thick, porous and not 
level. In the Chemical Engineering Laboratory the floor had to be strengthened 
with 6 inches of good cement and a patent stone finish. Furthermore as it was not 
possible to lay drains in a 6 inch floors and get a reasonable fall, all the drainage on 
the first and second floors had to be arranged round the walls. As a matter of 
fact this system proved to be very effective as it was possible to arrange a greater 
fall than if they were laid in floors. Furthermore they were easily accessible for 
cleaning purposes. 

During all these structural alterations I would like to express my appreciation 
of the/ co-operation of Mr. C. W. E. Arbuthnot, Executive Engineer, Bombay 
Division and Dr. T. S. Wheeler, Principal of the Royal Institute of Science. 
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A beginning was made with the formation of a Technological library. The 
Senate voted an initial grant of Rs. 20,000. The formation of such a library in- 
volves a large amount of correspondence. In the present case enquiries were made 
with the principal book-sellers in Europe and America for the back numbers of the 
journals required and in many cases it was possible to obtain sets from an early 
date and in some cases from the beginning. Advertisements were also inserted in 
the technical press for text-books and journals. By 1988 the library was sub- 
scribing to 68 journals and had a good selection of text-books. 

From April 1984 some of the small machines began to arrive and were duly 
erected. On the 26th July 168 lieavy cases of textile machinery from Messrs. Mather 
& Platt started arriving, for several days bullock carts head to tail, streamed up 
Esplanade Road and delivered their loads. The cases were stacked in the dye 
house and when all were in, presented a memorable sight. In due course the eases 
were unpacked, the machine parts cleaned, and erected. Rapid progress could 
not be expected nevertheless, all the machines were erected in less than four months. 
During this time carpenters were engaged in making laboratory benches, fume 
cupboards in the various laboratories and other woodwork. The installation of the 
services required special attention, particularly electricity, as the rate for motors 
was different from that for lights and that again different for heating. This en- 
tailed running three sets of mains, whereas if the current was charged on a flat 
rate one set would have been suflieient. Thus during the first year or so we had 
four separate meters for registering the current used. 

Then an oflicial of the Electricity Company asked if they could put our 
whol^ supply on one meter at a basic rate. As this suggestion was made to them 
before our wiring was carried out, it is not necessary to say what the reply was. 

The getting together of a suitable staff proceeded slowly. In .July 1984 
Dr. N. R. Damlc was appointed a Reader in Chemical Engineering and Dr. L. A. 
Bhatt Lecturer in Fuel Technology and later in the same year Mr. .Tambuserwala 
and Dr, T. N. Mehta were appointed lecturers in Experimental Dyeing and Indus- 
trial and Tinctorial Chemistry respectively. The most important appointment, 
namely that of Reader in Dyeing and Printing, was filled by the selection of Dr. K. 
Venkataraman. 

In addition to the above full time members of the staff part time lecturers in 
such subjects as Economics, Colloids, Mathematics were obtained. The lectures in 
Industrial Administration were undertaken by Prof. C. N. Vakil and those in 
Industrial Relations by Mr. D. Ghosh. Other part time lecturers were Messrs. D. 
S. Agashe (Mathematics), D. F. Kapadia (Manufacture of Yarn and Cloth) and 
C. R. Gerrard (Design as Applied to Textile Printing). 

Lectures began on the 4th August 1984 (Founders Day), and as it was not 
found possible to open the Department at the beginning of the term, the October 
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vacation was shortened so as to enable students to complete a full academic year 
before the louff vacation. 

As the laboratories were not then complete, arrangements were made for tho 
students to obtain practical instruction in the mills. In this connection great 
assistance was rendered by Mr. F. Stones, a Member of the Board of 

Visitors and Managing Director of Messrs. E. D. Sasson & Co., in arranging for the 
Textile Students to work in tiie Turkey Red Dye Works and the Chemical Engineer- 
ing Students in the .Jacob Sassoon Mill at Parel. lie also released Mr. Rama- 
chandran from his agreement to enable him to join our staff as expert printer. 

Much more could be written about the growth of this Department and the 
names of many who assist(‘(l in its development mentioned, but space forbids. It 
cannot, however, be closed without acknowledging the assistance rendered by many 
firms and individuals and if only one linn may be mentioned in this connection it is 
that of Messrs. Mather & Platt. 

In closing, I must once more refer to the services rendered by Sir Vithal Chanda- 
varkar in developing the Dcfiartment from the sowing of the seed in Bombay to 
the growth (»f the vigorous plant at Matunga. 


It). By Sir IIarsidubhai V. Divatia 

My reminiscences of the Bombay University take* me back to the yejir 1908 
when I visited Bombay for the first time to appear in the Previous (present First 
Year) examination, which was then conducted by the University. Having heard a 
good deal about them, I was anxious to see the two towers, one physical and the 
other human, whose names were associated with the University. Rajabai Tower 
I saw the first day of my arrival but the towering personality of Pherozeshah Mehta 
I could not see till some years later. I had expected to sec a big University office, 
but I found it as small as the building was imposing. It occupied one ground floor 
wing to the left of the only building which then was below the tower beside the 
Convocation Hall, accommodating three clerks on each side with the Assistant 
Registrar at the further end in the middle and the Registrar’s table by his side. 
Fardunji Dastur who was then recently appointed as Registrar had commenced his 
administrative reforms by punctual declarations of examination results which had 
hitherto been marked by frequent postponements. The University administra- 
tion owes a good deal to him for the mathematical precision which he introduced 
in all its programmes and events. 

The syndicate in those days was an august body of eminent educationists and 
public men. The students had no opportunity even to see them as well as the 
Vice-Chancellor except at the time of the Annual Convocation, when we had the 
rare occasion to meet them once. In 1907 when I stayed in Bombay to keep terms 
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in the Government Law School, and the first term used to begin in January, the 
bubonic plague was an annual occurrence in Bombay in winter, and the shidents 
were anxious to leave the city for their native places as soon as dead rats were found 
in college hostels or, as it was reported, were proe ired from outside at about the time 
‘when the syndicate was to meet. They then aj)plied to the University for granting 
terms which was willingly recommended by tlu^ Principals. On tlu' day of the 
syndicate m.^eting we went to the University OHiee after m iking all preparations 
to leave the City that very night and waited for the termination of the meeting 
which, in those days, seldom lasted long. P icrozeshah Mehta was the (Irst to come 
out, guessed the reasons of our presence and said with a sinih* ‘'Boys, now run a 
way to your homes, but next year you will not get such leave." But the same 
thing ha|)pcned in the next year also. 

It was the ambition of many ik‘w (iraduates to attend the Univ^Tsily Convoea- 
iion, whi(‘h was a grand affair and had not b(‘(*ome so stale as it is today. Ft was not 
the praetiee then toeall oiCsiders for delivering eon vo(*ation addr(*ssi‘s and the gover- 
nor almost invariably pn'sided and delivered a pompons s[)(s‘eli in wliieh lie praised 
the efforts of the Government to impart higluu* edueation for whieli In* cxpc'cted tlu* 
students to beeome loyal eitizens. The numlxu* of students taking degrees was not 
so great as at pn^sent, and all of tluan could bi‘ aeeominodaled in the Hall and its 
galleries. But it was not for the purpose of lu‘aring the Governor's speeeh that the 
students attended the* ('onvoeation hut for the oj>portunity of taking j)art in the 
procession, having a look at the members of the Senate and tliereafter to he photo- 
graphed witli the gown and the degree certificates. 

Some 8 or U years after J joined the High Court Ihir, I was prompted to stand 
for the Senate from the Begistered (Jraduat(‘s' Constituency in a bve-cleelion. I 
had no knowhalge of eoiidueting an electioneering campaign and whom to approach 
for help and support. I simply wrote return post cards to tlu‘ voters from several 
of whom I got (‘Tieouragi ng replies, especially in the mofussil. Many did not care 
to reply and one voter took advantage of the blank return ])osts card to write to hi; 
dhobi to deliver his clothes very soon. As the dhobi's addrt'ss on the reverse of 
the |)ost card was faintly written without properly erasing my address, the post 
card was delivered to me instead of the dhobi. I wrote to him that he might now 
vote for me at least for the small help I gave him in writing to his dhobi. 

Two or three days after the voting papers were sent to the voters, I approached 
several voters in liombay when many of them told me that a certain leading member 
of the Syndicate, who was regarded as an etxpert in electioneering tactics and who 
was helping my rival, had approached them on the same day or the next day after 
the voting papers were received and took them away with their signatures. Alt- 
though I had got a fairly good number of votes from the mofussil, I lost the election. 
There were also cases of candidates paying the registration fees of new voters who 
promised to vote for them. After this experience, I decided not to stand »agam 
and so, that was my first and last experience of a Senate election. 

18 
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In 1986, three years after I came to the Bench, I was nominated as a member 
of the Senate and two years later, was elected to the Syndicate and the Academic 
(\)un(‘ih Ihifore the Bombay University Act was passed in 1028, the Senate was 
mostly a nominated body, and tlaTcaftcr it was mostly elected. The contrast 
between them was not without si^mificance. While the former Senate contained a 
number of learned prof(‘ssors, men of academic distinction and leaders of public 
life, the Seriate afte r the Act trad rrot that di'sliiretion. Lesser men with knowledge 
of election tactics and more inllnenee Irad scciir(‘d their pla(‘es not only in the Senate 
but also in tin* Synelieate. Parlies and gi*onps were diseernil)le in the debates as 
well as votiirg. In fact, one eonid s<‘{‘ that j)ow(T polities had entered the Bombay 
University, bnl it must tre a(lmitt(‘d that the tone and level of d(*bates and dis- 
enssions wer’c* of a fairly high order arrd lM*tt(‘r than in some otlier Universities. 
The higli ti’adition of the public life* of Bombay C’ity e*e)nld be se*en rcHeeted in the 
University to an a[)pr’(‘ciabl(‘ e xtent, arrd many me rnber*s, especially those coming 
from the* rneifnssih hael mne*h ter h arrr frean the expei'ieneed membe‘rs of the Senate 
whe) rTrainlairieel a fairly good lone* in ae*ademie‘ de*bates. The* tradition which was 
estal)lishe<l Iry the e ininenf le aele i's erf the* Senate* anel tin* high l(‘vel of public life 
in Bombay was aUe) insinmre idal in keeping nj) the a(*adeinic standards of the 
Unive’rsity to such an e‘\tent that i i se>me nratlei's it l)e*(*ame exari conservative and 
reluctant ter lerllow olhe‘r Inelian Unive rsitie's in c\p(‘riru(*ntirrg with new s(*hcmes of 
higher edneation. 

While the e)ld as well as some ne*w Universities in many other provinces of 
India liad bc'cn split up inle) smaller Irexlies, the tciTitorial jurisdietion of the 
Bomfiay University ivinaim el toei big lor a knig time, as it extended from Shikarpur 
to Dharwar anel the nurnbv'r ol e*e)llege.‘s and students vve*nt on itiercasiiig bevond 
expectation. The* aelministr'alion e>f the University became unwieldy and suffered 
espee*ially fr-oin lae*k of pre>pe*r e-eintluc*! of Post-gi’aduale instruetion by or on behalf 
of the L'ni\<Tsil V . I(ap[jily. tlie \ rii\e*isity has ne)vv he'cerme* a federal and teaching 
Uni\t*isit\ lerr («i’e‘aler Bomhay anel has geierel j)r'e)spee*ts of be‘ing a me)de*rn up-to- 
date Uni\'ersity, he'litting t’a*gr’e*at <*osme)pe)litan(*liai’aeter of our City. 

L\ery Uniwa-sily must ze‘alously try to preserve its autonomy, but in doing 
so it mnsl eoneluet itsell in sue*h a marrner and carry public opiniem with it t • such 
an extent that any oulsiek* inle*rfeix‘ne*e becomes dillk*ult. The d(‘inoeratic prin- 
(ipU ot (lection to the Senate trerrn various publie* bodie:s, and cv(*n from its own 
internal const itueneaes has nert deme* unmixe^d gerenl for its smooth and efficient 
working. Power politics and intrigues hav(* penetrated all oiir Universities, 
(^specially tlu* newly affiliating Universities. My experien(*e of the Bombay 
Universiy has siiown me that it also lias not remained fr(*e from it. But even with 
these defects, the University has rnainlaiiu'd its reputation as one of the best acade- 
mic and cultural institutions of India. The various regional Universities which 
have sprung out of it might do well, provided due Government help is forthcoming, 
to adapt themselves with modern conditions of University progress without up- 
rooting the standard and tradition which they have inherited from their mother 
mstitutiou. 
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PLANS FOR THE FUTURE* 

The centenary is a convenient point of time as much for takiiifj stock of past 
achic . (■mcnts and failures and for reviewing eurrent trends and aetivities of the 
University as for visualising its future develo|)ment and ()rogress. The shape of 
things to come in the life of the University will be determined by a number of f.elors, 
the most important of which are the linaneial and other reso\uTes available, th(^ 
aims and objects wit i which the University h is been reeonstit iled by the Aet of 
1i)53, and the schemes and [)rogrammes of ex]>ansionof its aelivities. An attempt 
has been made in the following paragraphs to give a j)ieture of the University’s 
programme in the near futun.' and of the resources at its disposal for earring out the 
programme. 

The dcveloptnnif of the federal imiversiUj siistem, - The decentralisation of higlu:r 
education in the State of Hombay by the establishment of new universities has made 
it possible for the University to assume the role of a teaehingand federal University. 
Ihider the new Aet, the alliliated colleges have beeonu' constituent parts of the 
University in and through which it must function. The Principals of colleges are 
ej'-officio members of the S«aiale and the Aeademie Council. The Heads of Depart- 
ments for the various subjects iji the colleges automatically become members of the 
relevant Jfoards of Studies and the Boards of University Teaching in the diflerent 
subjects include Princi[)als who are Heads of Departments. The teaching and 
administrative staffs of the colleges are integrated with the authorities of the 
Univ(‘rsitv and a new relatio iship has thus been created between them and the 
University making for a greater identity of interests and a closer eo-operation in 
post-intermediate and post-graduate teaching. 

The Boards of University Teaching, which arc a salient f(‘ature of the new 
.Vet. have power of control, regidation and co-ordination of jjost-intermediatc as 
well as post-graduate instruction in the University and they provide the machinery 
for co-ordinating the new duties and responsibilities imposed on the University 
and its constituent colleges under the federal constitution. The pooling of the 
resources through this marihinery of the constituent colleges in teachers, libraries, 
laboratories and lecture-rooms as contemplated by the new Aet will enable the 
University to function elfectively as a teaching and federal University providing 
greater facilities for University education than were possible under its former 
(;onstitution. The successful working of the Univ'ersity in the new set-u]) will 
depend upon the goodwill and co-operation of its constituent units and the .smooth 
working of the machinery provided by the Act. Already signs of a new outl lok 
are visible, and if the working of the new Act during the last three years is 
anj- indication, there is every reason to hope that this transformation will help 
not a little in raising academic standards both at the undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels. 

♦ Based on Chapter XIX of “ A History of the University ” by Sliri S, R. Doiin^rkery. 
Rector of the University. 
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The City and the University , — Professor Geddes, the first Professor of Sociology, 
in a I'nemornndum submitted by him to the Syndicate l\ad envisaged that the 
University should, inter alia {a) widen the scope of its aims and the sphere of its 
activities so as to k(*(»p in touch wulh the ever widening activities of the general 
public and supply the new' m^eds of the public, (h) declare to the public its deter- 
mination to expand and intensify its work in order to cover all sides and departments 
of the life of the eoinmunity and [)roelaim that its aim was not merely culture in 
tlie classes but also inv<‘st igation and d(‘velopment of the community's material 
resources for the beneiit of industry and commerce and to include the education of 
the masses for a w ider and a more real citi'/cnship and (e) claim the co-operation of 
all classes, especially th(‘ industrial and coinnuTcaal class s, who had the means to 
help and would also |)rolit by such co-operation. 

Dr. Harold 11. Matin, a nK inlx r of the Syndicate, had submitted a similar 
memorandum to the Syndicate on the subject of research in ap])lied science in 
which ln‘ had concei\'ed of scluane of industrial fellow'shi[)s for the investigation 
of specific practical problems in industry the* solution of wdiich would be of mutual 
and mat<‘rial benefit to the* manufacturer and the public. 

Mindful of th(‘se objectives, the University has been forging close links bet\yeen 
itself and the gema’al life of the (*ommunity. The Departments of Economics and 
Sociology have earrie*! on many us(‘ful investigations on the problems of the city, 
and the establishment of the Department of Civics and Politics out of the Sir 
Pluu’ozeshah Mehta (’entenary Commemoration Fund, to w'hich the Bombay 
Municipal torporation contributed a sum of Uupees one lakh, and the Montague 
Memorial iMind has further strengthened the link betwa*en tlic University and the 
( ity. I he achiev ements of tlu‘ Department of Chemical Technology wdiose acti- 
vities are expanding rajiidly furnish a striking examjile of mutually benefieial co- 
operation between the Cniversity and industry. 

Ihuler the Act ot ino.’5. the I nivia'sity has emerged as a City University w'ith 
its territorial jurisdiction limited to (ireater Bombay. This has a great significance, 
inasmuch as the University and the City have been brought nearer to each other 
and the scope lor co-operati* ui is much w'ider. The recent establishment of a 
Section of Business Managiunent is a further step in the collaboration of the 
activities of the Uuiv(u*sity and the City, One of the schemes approved of 
by the Senate in ( o:iuec*ti(>n with the eommemoration of the Centenary, 
as W'ill be seen from the lollowing paragraphs, is the establihment of an Institute of 
Management Studies. A Section in Public Administration is also proposed to be 
added to the Departnumt of Politics. The activities of the University are expand- 
ing at a very rapid pace and are getting more and more integrated with the life and 
progress ot the City. Thus the Univ'cr.sity is bound to claim an increasingly 
important role in the moral, intellectual and material advancement of this great 
Cit\ . I he fact that the Municipal torporation have given a munificent donation 
of Rup'>,*es ten lakhs to the Centenary Endowment Fund augurs well for a closer 
relationship between the City and the University. 
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Yet anotfier sphere of partieipation of tlie Huiversity in the life of the City, 
and a very important one, is the lannchinof of extra-mural teaehimjf. The Univer- 
sity has already made a be^innimif by orsf ini/iu" extension leetures in E relish for 
the benefit of those who have not had the privile^^e of University’ edueation, and 
tutorial classes in Marathi for the workincr classes, 'riie sik.'ccss of a wState based 
on adult suffrage requires that a sense of citizenship should be created among the 
public and what better way could there bo of doing this than by extra mural and 
adult education. There is a great scope for the University to extend its activities 
in this direction by opening summer schools and allied activities. One of the best 
ways in which the University can keep in touch with the general life of the commun- 
ity and supply the needs of tiu‘ public is by carrying its mission of culture to the 
masses through extension and tutorial classes. 

Plans for impnwin^ thr status of teachers and standard of education. -One of the 
most important (|uestio!is to be d(‘alt with by the University in the near future is 
the question of improvement of the einolurn'^nts of teachers in the constituent 
colleges. The University has been taking a keen interest in this direction and 
during the period of the last ten years, the grades of teachers in colleges were up- 
graded twice. However, as the Vice-t1ian(‘ellor stated at a recent conference of 
principals which met to discuss this question, there is no doubt whatsoever that 
the scales of salary of teachers in eonstiluent colleges reejuire to be improved. 
The obstacle in the way, however, is finance, for most of the colleges will not be 
able to foot the bill with their jircsent resour(‘es nor does it ap})ear possible for the 
University to augment their resources to any considerabU^ extent. Fortunately, 
the UnivTTsity Grants Commission is seised of this (piestion and there is every 
possibility of something being done in the near future for the teachers. 

Another imf)ortant problem to which the University will have to devote 
attention is the problem of placing limits on the number of students in constituent 
colleges in the interest of academic effieieney and betttT contacts of students with 
teachers, and better facilities for curricular as well as extra-curricular activities 
for them. Here again it is a question of funds. Colleges mainly depend for their 
maintenance on the income from fees, and therefore, much cannot be expected 
of them. The University is ende ivouring to find a suitable solution for this 
problem. 

Schefnes for th'^ cxpayishn of the activitv*s of th'i University under the five year 
plan and in commemoration of the Centenary if the University 

The Syndicate had drawn up and submitted to the University Grants Com- 
mission the following plans for the expansion of the activities of the University. 

Scheme I : Non-scientiflc and non-technical subjects. 

A- . . ............ 

(f) Provision of additional space for the use of the University Library by 
the construction of an annexe to the existiiig Library Building. * 
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( ii) Kxpansioii of tlu^ Library of the Departments of Keoiiomies, Sociology 
arni (’ivies aii<l Politics. 

B . — Nexv Departfnrntfi 

(i) A (h^partinent of Indnstrial Administration and Industrial Economies. 

(//) A dcpartiiHMit of Ap{)licd Psyeholo^^y. 

(Hi) A department of Ilisforv. 

(iv) A d(‘partment of Journalism. 

(v) A d(‘|)arlm(*nt of f.avv. 

(\ -E r paths ion of the hristin^ departnicttis 

(/) Ex[)ansion of tlu* Department of Soeioloj^ry by tlu‘ aj)pointment of a 
Header and a liecJurer in Anthroj)()l()^ry and the settini** up of a 
museum in Antliroj)olo^fy. 

(ii) E\pansi(Mi of Hu* D(‘partment of Polities l)y the addition of a section 
in Int(‘rnational Affairs. 

(///) (’onstruet ion ol a host<‘l for tlu* students of the Departments of 
Economies, So(*i()lojry and Livies and Politics, and other post- 
j^u'aduato d(‘partmcnts. 

SeiiKMK II : SciKN( i: and Tkcunolooy 

(1) A Dc'partmcnt of Mathematics, 

(2) Expansion of the University Department of (Jicmical Technolo^ry in 
connection with the existing BJJiein, En^^. course and the proposed 
B.Pharm. course. 

(3) Kx|)aiisi<ni of other seefions of the Department of Chemieal Tech- 
nolotry. 

( t) A tahrary huildinjr for tlie Department of Chemieal Teehiiology. 

(o) An Auditorium lor 600 persons in the Department of Chemieal 
Technoloi^y . 

((>) Construction and ecpiipment of a museum in the Department of 
Lhemical Technology. 

The University Grants Commission has conveyed it', sanction for the following 
expenditure for the provision of additional space for the Library. 

(a) An additional building for the Universitv Library at a cost of 
Rs. 3.42,000/-. 

. ; . (6) New furniture for the Reading Room of the Library afa cost of 

. , Rs. 1,00,000/-. 
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The Senate at their last nieetinir aeeorded their administrative san<*tion for the 
eoustruetion of an annexe t« » the existing labrarv bnildin^^ir. The work of eonstrnetin^ 
the annexe* will be taken up iininediately. The projmsed annexe* will be a simple 
structure requiring the ininimuin amount of alteration in the existinuf structure and 
providiiijSf at the same time tlie maximum amount of spa(*e. The* annexe*, when 
eondrueted will meet the* urgent deunand for s|)aee fe)r the ra})idly/jfrowinK number 
of students and the steadily ineu'easinnf munber of books and re*lieve the ee)no'estion 
in the present Library building*. The* University (Jrants tommission has also 
sanetion(*d a errant of Rs. 8(),00() for the expansion of the Departmental Librarie's. 

A Visiting*' Committee of the (Grants Comniissiofi re e'ently visited the University 
in ef)n!U'etion witli the seliemes for the estal)lishment f)r the* Departments e>f Applie*el 
Psye*hole)^Ty, Law and .Te)urnalism, anel for the (*x])ansion of the De}>artnu*nt of 
Peditievs by tlie adelitie)?! of a seedion in !fite*rnational Affairs, anel elex elopments in 
the*se elin*e*tie)ns are e‘xp(*e*te*el te) take plae*e se>e)n. The* University has alse> been 
promised a substantial ame)unt fe)r e‘arryin^ enit the expansie)n e>f the* Department 
e)f Cliemieal TeeJuiolo£»v. 

It would be* we)rth while se*ttin^e)ut h(,*re, in brie*r, partieailars of the* pro[)osed 
new Departments menlioueel above. The Department of Psye*hology will meet the 
ur^rcnt n(*ed fe)r an up-to-elate Psych e)loj>;y Laboratory in the UnivTrsity, and will 
proviele fe^r courses leadini^ te) the el(*^ree of M ester e)f Arts and Master e)f K lueation 
and for tlie ele^ree eif Ph.D. by research in the subjea*t. The subject e)f Experi- 
ment !il Psye*holorjfV has been prescribed for the B.Se. (‘xamination but no provision 
has been made for the teaehiniif of the subject in any of the alliliatod colleges of the 
University. The Univ(*rsitv can midertake the teaehin^r of the subjeet in the pro- 
posed Department, 

The Department of Journalism is expected to provide an evening course* lead- 
iuj^ to a Diploma in Journalism. 

The Department of Law will undertake the teaching of courses for the LL.M. 
examination by papers and guidance of research for post-graduate students study- 
ing for the LL.M. and Ph.D. degrees in Law. It is hoped that the establishment 
of this department will give an impetus to research in Law as envisaged in the 
Report of the Legal Education Committee. 

Schemes if Expansion for Commemorating the Centenary 

The University Grants Commission which was considering the ways of celebrat- 
ing the centenary of the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras agti^^d that 
a suitable commemoration of the centenary of these Universities would jifstify a 
grant up to Rupees one crore for each of the Universities' (from the Grants Cojih* 
mission) in view of the fact that the foundation of these three' Universities marks 
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the b(*>(iiminj,^ of tlu* modtT i cfliioutioii in India " and asked each of the Universities 
to prepare draft propcisals on tfiis basis for the utilization of the proposed grant. 
The grant will lx* paid to I he Uni ersity in instalments depending upon the pro- 
gress of the seh(*rn(‘s connected with the centenary. The Commission desires that 
the ex[)cnditur(‘ out of this grant should be on development of a permanent nature 
such as eonslru(*tion and (xpansion of buildings, cndownnaits of professorships, 
fellowships etc. 

The Ccnte?uiry (\‘l(*braiions Committee prepared sehemes for submission to the 
Commission whicli inehuh tl, besides the schemes refcTrcd to above and which had 
already b(‘(‘n submit t<'fl to (Ik' (b'ants Commission. . the following additional 
sehemes 

(A) [Jniirrsifif Clubs- 

Two Uni\'(Tsity Clubs (for students and teachers)- -^one in the North and one in 
the South Hoinbay. 

(B) N m' Dvpurhnoiis 

(/) An InsliluU* of M inagcment Studies 
(//) A I)(‘[)artnienl of Fine Arts. 

((’) Nra? lAhnirif 

\ new liibrarv in lh(‘ North Bombay. 


(D)- 

\ section in Sociology of lleligion in the Department of Sociology. 

(K)- 

A section in Puldie Administration in the Department of Polities. 

The seheme originalK submitted to the Commission for the Department of In- 
dustrial Economies and Industrial Administration was revised by the Centenary 
Celebration Committei' and the sehemes now submitted in connection with the 
centenary provide for a section in Industrial Economics only. Industrial Adminis- 
tration was droj)ped in vi(»w of tlie proposed Institute of Management Studies. The 
Grants Commission has fortunately decided to consider proposals which were submit- 
ted earlier in connection with the Second Five Year Plan in the ordinary course as 
distinct from the proposals in connection with the Centenary. The proposals which 
were submitted to the Commission in eonnection with the Five Year Plan have, 
therefore, been excluded from the schemes to be executed to mark the centenary of 
the University* At a later stage, the Syndicate drew up a list of priorities and 
decide^ that tlie grant of Rupees one crore to be received from the University 
Grants Commission be earmarked for recurring . and non-recurring expenditure 
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on the following schemes and further decided that the other schemes be deferred 
until they had a clearer picture of the linances that would be available for the 
piirposc. 

SciIKMKS 

1. Construction of a pavalion, swimming pool, tennis court, athletic track, 
hockey and football fields, stands, etc. on the site of the play j^fround leased 
to the University by the State (iov'crnmcnt. 

2. Two University ('lubs (for students and teachers) — one in the North and 
one in the South Bombay. 

8. Two Students’ Hostels, each designed to accommodate 200 students. 

U Extension of the University Hostel at Matunga by the addition of one 
more unit to the existing two units. 

A new library in the Nortli Bombay. 

0. An Institute of Management Studies. 

I’he Senate of the Universitv have ajiproved in principle and have accorded 
administrative sanction for pro(‘ecding with the schemes. They would soon 
be taken in hand. 

It will be noticed that in planning the future development of the University, 
due importance has been given to the provision of facilities for students by way of 
hostels and clubs. These facilities would go a long way in developing corporate 
life and contacts between students and teachers. Another important aspect of 
the plans for the development of the University is that as far as possible they will be 
planned on a bifocal basis, in reeo piition of the fact that a large proportion of 
student and teacher jiopulation of the constituent colleges and departments of the 
University reside in the North part of the City. 

Condmion . — The above, in brief, jir<! the development and expansion program- 
mes contemplated by the University. Situated at the Gateway of India, in a great 
industrial and commercial metropolis and a port of international importance and a 
centre of foreign trade and commerce, this University has a special role to play and 
a special responsibility to discharge in the service of the community not only of the 
City but of the country as a whole. Viewed in this context, there is almost limitless 
scope for expansion by way of institution of numerous other departments devoted 
to specialised learning and research. 

The Report of the Bombay University Reorganization Committee (195o) 
discusses the new role of the University as a City University, and, recommends 
that it should concentrate on certain aspects of education for which it has special 
facilities and for which the other universities in the State do not, or cannot, make 
satisfactory provision. The following subjects are mentioned as deserving the 
special attention of the University : industrial organization, foreign languages, 
labour problems, banking, commerce, technical studies, public administration, 
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inedifal uiid scientific research. The ( ominittce strongly recommends that, in 
the interest of the country as a whole and of the University itself, various 
departments should b(‘ started for developing the available facilities and resources 
to provide for the country’s needs. 

Hut before cnibarkini» upon any new activity, the U livcrsity will have to 
satisfy itself that there is ad(‘<juat( scope and enthusiasm for a specialised branch 
of study or research, that it has the fu;uls nc(‘essary for the implementation and 
the availability of the te aching and n scareh staff for jiroviding best instruction and 
guidance*. The University will also have to ponder whether such depart. nents are 
really necessary, and vvlu‘thcr, without sacrificing eliicieney, it would not be more 
economical to strengthen the e xisting departments of colleges or recognized institu- 
tions which are doing work of the same or a si nilar kiml, and which are willing to 
place their ri‘soure(‘s at the disposal of the Univ{*rsity for the com ri )n good of all 
the teaching and/or resear<*li institutions constituting th(! Univ'er;ity. The Act 
cont(‘mplates the making of grants by the Syndii‘aic to constituent colleges and 
recognised institutions. The Senat ‘ made a provision of Rs. 1 ;>,()()()/- in the Ihidget 
for 105(5-57 for making such grants. Through su(‘h grants the University could 
strengtlun the specialized sections of libraries, make possible the purchase of 
sjiecdul seiimtilic* eipiipmi'nt and even subsidize t he salaries of specialist teachers in 
any of Mn* constituent colleges or recognized institutions. With the increasing 
cost of In ;hcr education and r(‘sear(‘h, wliich is the inevitable result of the fall in 
the pur(‘hasing value* of money, no effort to avoid wasteful duplication can be 
considered too great. The ii(*ed for husbanding the resources of all the constituent 
units of the university was fully realised by the Legislature. Sections 32, 56 and 57 
of the A(d make this abundantly clear. It is for the University and its constituent 
<*olleges and recognized institutions to (‘oliaborate in giving full effect to these pro- 
visions for tlieir common benefit. 

This is not to say that no new departments should be started by the University. 
•There is still a large number of subjects for which the (constituent (adkiges do not 
(^aier and tor the teaching of which a university department would be most suitable. 

The world is moving last and. in order to keep in step with it, the University 
may be called upon to undertake new responsibilities. The past record and 
aehieveinnts of the University inspire one with the hope that it will display 
sutlicient boldness and initiative in venturing on new ground and if it receives, in 
an e(|ual measure, State and Public support, patronage and co-operatioii, it will 
continue to lulfil its usehil and responsible role in the Dublic life of the country 
as hitherto. 
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APPENDIX Al. 

List of approved the>es of the students of the Department of Economies. 


Ph.D. Thkses 


Agricultural Kcouom ics 

Dcsai, M. IL 
Sayana, V. V. 
Hate, M. V. 


Barmeda, J. N. 
Donde, W. B. 
Naik, K. N. 

Sliali, (\ 11. 

Sliah, S. M. 

Mavmknrve, B. S. 
(iouri, (i. S. 

Shivarnafj^Ji, 11. B. 


Rural EeonoiYU of (iuiarat, 191*6. 

Land S\stem of Madras Provnu^e, 191*7. 

Farm Ownership and Tenane\ , with particular 
reference to the effects on tenani'y in the 
Tliana District, 191*9. 

Agricultural Tenancy in (iujarat, 1951. 

Rural Labour in the Konkan, 1951. 

Fo-opcrative Movement in Bomhav, 1951. 

Fiffeets of War on Aprieulture in India, with 
special reference to (Jujarat, 1952. 

Rural Class Structure in India, with special 
reference to (Jujarat, 1952. 

A|ifrieultural Labourin Bombay-Karnatak, 1952. 

The Impact of Urbanization on Rural Economy, 
1952. 

V^rarian Reforms in Bombay State, 1955. 


Hanking^ Currency and Investment 


Pardiwala, J. J. 
Cinantc, V. R. 
Sundarara, J. D. 
Khatkhate, 1). R 


Nayak, R. tJ. 
Pattanshetti, C. C. 

Medhora, P, B. 

Abadian, B. K. 

Bhatt, H. C. 


Exchange Banks in India, 1951. 

trldiati Capital Market, 1951. 

The Problem of Foreign Capital, 1952. 

Monetary Policy and Economic Development of 
Underdeveloped Areas, 1952, 

Recent Trends in Central Banking Policy, 1052. 

The Role of Banking in India’s Industrial 
Development, 1953. 

Investment Pattern in Developing Economies, 
1954. 

A Study in General Selective Credit Control 
(with special reference to India), 1955. 

Problem of Capital Formation with special 
reference to Backward Areas, 1956. 


Varma, Rama 


A 3tudy in Population : Cochin, 1640. 
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Economic Conditions and History 

Xayainpalli (Kuin.) K. S. Kconomic Effects of British Impact in India 

durin^r 1857-1950, 1951. 

Ilaghav Ilao, (i. . . . . E(‘onomic Development of Kenya, 1955. 


Economic Surveys 

Chablani, S. P. 
Trivedi, A. H. 
Peter, P. (\ 


Economic Conditions in Sind, 1592-1843, 1946. 
Wealth of Gujarat, 1946. 

Industrial Development of Travaneore-Cochin, 
1952. 


Economic Theory 

llauf^nekar, S. B. . . 

Krishnanmrtli'', B. V. 
Ilonavar, K. M. 

Kao, K. S. . , 


Bralunananda. P. K. 
BImtia* II. .1. 


Imperf(‘(‘t Competition in International Trade, 
1946. 

Pricing in a Planned Economy, 1948. 

A Critical Review of the Theory of Employment, 
1950. 

Measurement of Structural C'hanges in an Econ- 
omy, with special reference to India (1919- 
1919), 1953. 

Economics of Welfare Maximisation with special 
reference to Public Utility Pricing, 1954. 

Income Generation and Economic Progress. 
1955. 


Insurance 

Hay, U. M. History and Development of Life Insurance in 

India, 1940. 

Contractor, J. P. . . Insurance and State, 1958. 


Joint Stock Companies 


Panandikar (Kum.) S. S. 
Labour 


Organisation and Management of Joint-Stock 
Companies, 1952. 


Merani, S. T. 

Punekar, S. D. 

Shroff, (Kum.) A. D. 

Zachariah, K. A. . . 
Acharya, IvG. , 


Wages and Conditions of Work of Factory 
Labour in Karachi, 1944. 

Social Insurance for Industrial Workers in India, 
1949. 

. . Conciliation and Arbitration of Industrial Dis- 
putes in India, 1950. 

Industrial Relations, 1951. 

/ . ' Bcoiibmk^s of Minimum Wafe^ 1952. 
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Organised Markets 

Dholakia, H. L. . . 

Public Finance 
Pinto, P. J. .1. 

Patel, M. H. 
Lakdawala, D. T. . . 

Surma, N. A. 

Desui, T. M. 

Bhouraskar, K. M. 

Ojhu, P. 1). 

Krishnaswamy, J. 
Borkar, V. V. 

SocirMsm and Communism 
Nehalchand, (Kum.) S. 

Trade and Industry 

Tiwari, U. I). 

Shah, N. A. 

(hinju, M. . . 

Pandit, S. A. 

C’ooper. R 

Trivedi, V. R. 

Du^^al, D. S. 

Mehta, S. D. 

Pandya, G. M, 

Gunishastri, P. V. 

Paranjpe, H. K. . . 
Manoharan, T. 


Futures Trading and Futures Markets in Cotton, 
with special reference to India, 1941 . 


System of Financial Administration in India, 
1941. 

Provincial Finance, 1921-1930, 1941. 

Justice in Taxation in India, with special 
reference to (iujarat, 1943. 

Taxation of Income, 194S. 

The Finance of Bombay (iov(‘rnment, 1935-30, 
to 1950-51, 1951. 

Municipal Finance in Certain Leading Indian 
States, 1951. 

Study of the Tax Structure of India, with special 
reference to Central Taxes, 1955, 

Local Finance in Madras State, 1955. 

Public Finance and Kmployment, with special 
reference to Underdeveloped Systems, 1955. 


Keonomi(‘ Case for Socialism in India, 1950. 


The Technique of Modern Commercial Policy, 
with special rcfcreiu'c to (’ommercial Treaties, 
1940. 

Indian Sugar Industry, 1940. 

Textile Industries of Kashmir, 1944. 

Regional Distribution of Industries, 1949. 

Corporation Finance and Management in India, 
1950. 

Profits and Wages m the Cotton Textile Industry 
of Bombay, 1950. 

Industrial Punjab — A Study in Partition 
Problems, 1950. 

Indian Cotton Industry, 1952. 

Present Position and Future Prospects of 
Chemical Industry in India, 1952. 

Effects of Protection on the Industrial develop- 
ment of India, 1954. 

Public Enterprise in India, 1954. 

Cyclical Movements in India’s Balance of Pay- 
ments (1919-1939), 1954. 
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Paymaster, K. R. 
Desai, B. C. 


Transport 

Patwardluui, S. (r. 
Kamal, H. (r. 


ifiriculturat Kcononi irs 
Haiuido, (i. 

Joylrkar, S. S. 
Miikhtyar, (i. ('. 

Mehta, C. A. 


Mobile, V\ (i. 

Shukla, J, H. 

Patel, A. I). 
Thotapali, S. 

I'lnarji, H. 1{. 

Adstde, P. L. 
Bhuvaiiehandram, V. 

Sun^^havi, P. S. 

Ilaniai). P. , . 


Banking and Currency 

Muranjan, S. K. . . 
Syed, A. ll. 

Masani, S. M. 

Chawla, S. 
Pardiwala, J. J. . . 
NadUarni, M. S. 


State Control of Industries in India, 1956. 
Recent Trends in the Industrial Economy of 
India, 1956. 


Local Passen<?er Transport in Bombay, 19 H. 
Problems of Indian Shippin<T, 1951. 

M.A. Tiiksks 


E(*onoinie aiul Social Surv(‘y of a Konkan 
Villa<r(*, 1924.. 

Hnral Heeonstruetion in the Deeean, 1927. 

Life and I^aboiir in South (iujarat V^illafy(‘ 
(Surat Dist.) 1928. 

A Historical and Analytical wStudy of British 
liand Revenue Poliey in Deeean and (iiijarai, 
1980. 

Sub-division and Fragmentation of Agricultural 
lloldin^^s in India, 1981. 

Keonomie Sur\'ey of Olpad Taluka (Surat 
District), 1988. 

Agricultural Kconomi(*s of Borsad Taluka, 1986. 

Crop Forecasting*, 194.2. 

Farms and TIoldinj;ifs in Bombay-Karnatak, 19 19. 

Agricultural Labour in Indore District, 1958. 

Cooperative Central Finaneinnf Agencies in 
Bombay State, 1958. 

I. and Problems and Reforms in Saurashtra, 
1955. 

Cooperative Central Financing* Agencies in the 
Madras vState, 1956. 


Prices in India, 1925. 

Methods and Machinery of Investments in India, 
1931. 

Possibilities of the Development of Banking in 
India, 1943. 

Fallacy of the Gold Standard, 1935. 

Banks in relation to Industry in India, 1939. 
Banking Legislation in India, 1952. 
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Demography 

Ranadive, B. T. . . 

Ragliav Rao, G. . . 

Wadhwani, S. T. . . 

Chitrc, (Kum.) P. R. 

Economic Surveys 
Joslii, C. B. 

Dcsai, (Kiun.) S. K. 

Hate, (Snit.) C. A. 
Kale, B. M. 

Bhaiji, M. M. A. . . 

Desai, R. M. 

Kapasi, (\ B. 

Peter, P. (\ 

Insurance 

Karkhanis, V. V. . . 
Labour 

Pandit, (Kum.) S. V. 

Vakil, K. N. 

Cholia, R. P. 

Punekar, S. D. 
Gokhale, (Kum.) S. (i. 

National Income 

Khambata, K. J. 

Organised Markets 

Dantwala, M. L. . . 

Mehta, C. K. ‘ 

Salvi, P. G. 


The Population in India, with special reieronce to 
Food Supply, 1927. 

Population Problem of Bombay Presidency, 
1937. 

Keonomic and Demo<rraplue Study of the Arnils 
in Sind, lOK). 

A Study of Fertility in the Middle Class, 1911.. 


Fieonotnie ( onditions in India durin^y the Mussal- 
man Rule, 1929. 

Soeio-Eeonomie Position of Women in India 
from 1858 to 1929, 1939. 

Keonomie Conditions of Baroda State, 1939. 

Keonomies of Primary Kdiiealion in Bombay 
CMty, 1935. 

The Mussalmans of Bombay -An Keonomie 
Surv'ey, 1939. 

Fieonomie Conditions of Baroda State, 1939. 

'Phe Keonomi(* l)evelo])ment of Baroda State*, 
1917. 

Some Aspects of Economic Progress of Cochin, 
1950. 

Investment of Insurance Funds in India with 
special refereT\ee to Industrial Finance, 1912. 

The Position of Women Workers in Bombay 
Cotton Mills, 1921. 

Labour Conditions in India, 1930. 

Eeononiie Ct)nditions of Dock Labourers in 
Bombay, 1937. 

Trade Unionism in India, 1912. 

Bidi Workers in the City of Bombay, 1945. 


Measurement of the Wealth of India, 1924. 


Marketing and Trade of Raw Cotton in Bombay, 
1933. 

Stock Exchange — A Comparative Studj^, 1941 . 
Commodity Exchanges in Bombay, 1948. 
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Public Finance 

Deslipand(\ V, C». . . 
Rao, V. K. U. V. 
Shah, 11. V. 
Karbhari, (». S. 
Liinayo, I). II. 

Joshi, 1). J. 
Mahad(*shwiiJ\ I). H. 

Trade and Industry 
(iokhalc, H. X. 

Deolalkan \\ V. . . 
Joshi, V 

Furtado, P. 


Boso, S. (\ 

Joshi, P. M. 

KImras, J. 1). 

Munshi, M. (\ 

Saninnt, 1). H. 

Mulky, M. A. 

Pandit, S. 

Tivvari, B. 1). 

Maluste, 1). N. 

Mazuindar, S. M, . . 
'Frivedi, A. H. 
Pendso, B, P. 
Remedios, II. M. . . 

Subranianiain, T. V. 
Karat, (Sint.) B, G. 
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. . Food Crops of Gujarat, 1948. 
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APPENDIX A2. 

List of the hooks in Economics published in the Economics Series by the 
Oxford Uiuv(‘rsity Press. 

1. “Imperfect Competion in [ntcniational Trade,” by Dr. S. B. llaiignekar, 
1 047. 

2. “ Tli'^ Rur.d Economy of Gujaraf,” by Dr. M.B. Desai, 1049. 

3. “ Pricin.i; in a Planiuxl Economy,” by Dr. B. V. Krishnamiirthy, 1040. 

4. “ Social Insuraiicc for Indudrial Worke rs in India,” by Dr. S. 1). 
Punekar, 1050. 

5. “ International Aspects of iTidian Economic* Development,” by Dr. D. T. 
Lakdawala, 1051. 

0, “Indian Ca])ital Mark<*t,“ l>y Dr. V. R. Cnrvante, 1050. 


APPENDIX A3. 

Statement showing the number of tJie Dieses succe ssfully completed in the 
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M.A. 
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Ph.D. 
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1927 

2 
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1 

The first Ph.D. 

1928 

6 
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1 

in Arts. 
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1 
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5 
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1932 
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1943 
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1933 

3 

1944 
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1935 

2 

1945 
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1937 

1 
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1938 

3 
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1 
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1941 

1 
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5 
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1 
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1 
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2 
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Obligation in the Hindu State. 
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The Problem of the Indian Polity 

R. Pratapgiri. 


8. 

Vaishnavas of Gujarat. 
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9. 

Hindu Art m its Social Settinf^. 

Kum. P. N. Dubash. 
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The Social Process. 

(i. S. Ghurye. 


11. 

Untouchable Workers in Bombay City. 

G. R. Pradhan. 


12. 

Whither Woman. 

Y. M. Rege. 

1089 

13. 

Hindu Social Institutions. 

P. H. Valavalkar 
(P. H. Prabhu) 
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14. 

Marriage and Family Life among the 
Kannada Castes of the Mysore State. 

M. N, Srinivas. 

1043 

15. 

The Farmer : His Wealth and Welfare. 

M. G. Bhagat. 


16. 

The Aborigines — So-called — and Their 
Future. 

G, S. Ghurye 

1045 

17. 

Life and Living in Rural Karnatak, with 
Special Reference to Gokak Taluka. 

M. N. Desai. 

« 

18. 

The Warlis : A Study of an Aboriginal 
Tribe of the Bombay Presidency. 

K, J. Save. 
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19. Culture and Society. 

G. S. Ghurye. 
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20. Hindu Kinship. 

K. M. Kapadia. . 
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A. R. Desai. 


22. Occidental Civilization. 

G. S. Ghurye. 


23. Society and the Visually Handicapped. 

R. M. Haider. 


24. Hindu Woman and Her Future. 

Smt. C. A. Hate. 


25. Social Conditions in India as Depicted 
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26. Folk Dance of Maharashtra. 

A. J. Agarkar. 
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G. S. Ghurye. 
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28. Indian Costume. 

G. S. Ghurye. 


29. The Indian Film. 

Kum. Panna Shah. 
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30. Ra(^e Relations in Negro Africa. 

G. S. Ghurye. 


31. Agris. 

I). N. Kale. 


32. Society and tlie Criminal. 

M. .1. Sethna. 
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33. Introduction to Rural Sociology in India. 

A. R. Desai. 


34. Indian Sadhus. 

G. S. Ghurye. 

1954 

35. Man and His Environment. 

Kum. A. J. Dastur. 

1955 

36. Family and Kin in Indo-European Culture. 

G. S. Ghurye. 


37. Marriage* and Family in India. 

K. M. Kapadia. 


APPENDIX A5. 

List, of j)iil)li(*atioiis by nieiiih.T.i of iiu* staff and l)y students of t’u‘ Univ(‘r- 
sitv Department of Civics and Politics. 

PuBLiCA rroNs nv Mkmrehs of thk Staff 

By Professor K, P. Mukerji 

1. Imperialisms : Seine Wirkun^en im Osten (Heildelberg, 1935) 

2. Marxism, (('olombo, 1946) 

3. Basis of Political Philosophy (Madras, 1950) 

4. The State, (Madras, 1952) 

5. Parties and Polities in Ceylon, (New Delhi, 1953) 

6. The Theory of the Evolving State, (Allahabad, 1954). 

7. Reorganization of the Indian States (with Mrs. Ramaswamy) (Bombay, 

1955) 

8. Implications of the Ideology-Concept, (Bombay, 1955) 

9. Report of the Mercantile Employees Committee, (Ceylon Government 

Seasonal Paper XV of 1951) 

By Dr. A. J. DaMur 

1. Man and His Environment, (Bombay, 1954) 
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By Dr, Dxvarkadas 

L Constitution of India (with Raman) (Madras, 1052). 

2. March of Public* Ad/iiiriistration in India, (Hyderabad, 1951). 

PunijoATioN IS riiK Univpuisitv Series IN Politics 

(m( neral Kdilor : Prof. K. P. Mukerji. 

“ Iinplic^ations of tlie I(l(*olo;jfy-eoneopt ” By Professor K. P. Mukerji. 

PtTBLK ATIONS BY STUDENTS 

The followiuji^ past students of the Department have received University grants 
of Rs. 1,000/- and Rs. 750/- respectively for publishing their Ph.D. theses prepared 
under Proh'ssor Mukerji and tin* books are expected to be out shortly: — 

Dr. A. K. Murdeshwar . . Administrative Problems relating to Nationalis- 

ation with spe(*ial reference to Indian State 
Kilter prises. 

Dr. (Smt.) K. Divatia . , Nature of Inter-relations of Governments in 

India in the 2()th Century. 

APPENDIX A6. 


A statement sliowing Ov' number of theses approved and the under 

prcjiaralion in the University D.'part uent of Civics and Polities 

Theses Approved for the M.A. (Theses) Degree 


Mahadevaii, (Kuin.) S. . . The Liberal Movement in India, (1952). 

Laxininarayan, K. V. . . . . The Problem of Indian Nationality, (1951). 

IhiESEs Under Preparation for M.A. (Theses) Degree 

Ananthkrishnan, V. . . . . Political Implications of the Five Year Plan. 

A[>poo, (Kuin.) M. F. . . . . Integration of States (in India). 


Theses Approved for the Ph.D. Degree 


Krishnan, N. K. 

Batliwala, (Kum.) C. J. 
Thotappa, K. B. Y. . 
Nair, V. S. 

Murdeshwar, A. K. 


The end of the State in AiK*icnt Indian Political 
Thought, (1951). 

India and Parliamentary Democracy, (1952). 
Trends in Modern Federalism, (1952). 

Nature of the Ancient Indian State, (1953). 
Administrative Problems relating to Nationalis- 
ation with special reference to Indian State 
Enterprises (1953). 
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Gopal, P. V. 

Wilson, L. B. . . 
Badhc, G. S. 
Dwarkadas, R. 

Divatia, (Smt.) K. 

Aiyar, S. P. 
Trivikram, T. K. N. 


. . Ideological Conflicts in Indian Political Life 
(1958). 

. . The Bombay Legislature, 1949-58, (1958). 
Social Legislation, (1954). 

The Role of the Higher Civil Service in a Welfare 
State with particular reference to India, (1955) 

Nature of Inter-relation of Governments in India 
in the ‘2()lh Century, (1955). 

. . Modern Trends in Quasi-federalism, (1955). 
State and Culture, (1955). 


Theses Unde 


II Preparation for the Ph.D. Degree 


Dixit, B. V. 
Gandhi, C. M. . . 

Gokhale, V. N. 
Joseph, P. T. 
Joshi, Nirrnal 
Kalra, L D. 
Kulkarni, C. M. 

Mehra, R. D. 
Moorthy, S. D. 
Panjwani, 11. M. 
Raghuram, N. V. 


Ramaswamy, (Smt.) S. 
Sardesai, R. J. . . 

Satyanarayan, K. 


Individual in Marxist Society. 

State and Industrial Relations with special 
reference to India. 

Political Parties in Bombay State. 

Parties and Polities in Kerala. 

Political Ideals of Plato. 

Burma and Parliamentary Democracy. 

Some aspects of Ancient Indian Polity (The 
exact title is to be decided later). 

Justice and its Administration. 

Rural Self-Government in Mysore State. 

Place of Judiciary in the Constitution of India. 

The Nature and Concept of O and M work and 
its Administration with special reference to 
India. 

Theories of Revolutions. 

Politics and Government in Portuguese possess- 
ions in India. 

The Problem of Linguistic States in India. 

APPENDIX A7. 


liist of papers pu)>lished and books under preparation by memijcrs of the 
staff of the University Department of Statistics during 1948-55. 


List of Papers published by Members of the Staff During 1948-55 


Bhapkar, V. P. . . . . . . A note on the test for paired samples. Calcutta 

Statistical Association Bulletin. Vol. 5, 
No. 19, 1948. 
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Hhate, D. H 


(’haknil)arti, 


Chanda, K. C 


Murti, V. N, 


. . A notv: on the significance level of the distribu- 
tion of the mean of a rectangular population. 
Hull. Cal. Sat. Assoc. 1951. 

A note on the ratio of two non-central cliisquares. 

Hull. Cal. Math. Seen. 1951. 

A note on the estimates of centre of location of 
symmetrical populations. Cal. Stat. Assoc. 
Hull. Vol 1, 1951. 

M. C. . . . . A note on the ratio of the mean deviation to the 

standard deviation. Cal. Stat. Assoc. Hull. 
Vol. 1, j)p. 187-190, 1918. 

On the mom(*nts of non-central chis(piare. Bull. 

Cal. Math. Spe. Vol. 41, 1919. 

A note on balanced in(*ompletc block design. 

Hull. Cal. Math. Soe. Vol. 12, 1950. 

A statistical study of data collected at the health 
centre at Khar ; Journal of the Gujarat Re- 
search Society, Vol. 10 No. 2 pp.. 149-57, 
1954. 


A note on the comi)arative ellicieneies of Sampl- 
ing with and without rephu'ement. Science 
and Culture, Deecinber 1952. 

A note on the consistency and maxima of the 
roots of the likelihood ecjuations. Hiometrika 
Vol. 11, pp. 50-01. 

On comparative elficiencies of L-test and Pit- 
mau's test for etpiality of variances. Bull, of 
the International Stat. Inst. Vol. 88 pp. 
215-18. 

Sonu‘ characterisation Properties of normal Dis- 
tributions. Proceedings of the Indian Science 
Congress, 1955. 


A note on the ciimulants of the Binomial 
Distribution. Mathematics Student vol. 18, 
{)p. 04-05. 

A note on unbiased and minimum variance 
estimates. Maths. Student, Vol. 10, pp. 00. 

On a problem in mathematical Expectation. 
Maths. Student Vol. 19, p. 07. 

On a result of Birnbaum regarding the skewness 
of X in a bivariate normal population. Journal 
of the Indian Society of Agircultural Statistics. 
Vol. 4 — No. 1. 
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Rao, K. S. . , . . , . A statistical study of the velocity of circulation of 

money in India. Bom. Univ. Journal, 1949, 
pp. 41-52. 

Multivariate Statistical distributions and econ- 
omic Macrodynamics. Current Science 1950. 

On the generalised second limit theorem in 
Calculus of Probabilities. Biometrika 
Vol. 37 pj). 224-30. 

The nieasurt^ment of divcrgcncc‘ of regional and 
temporal concentrations of economic power 
with illustrations from Indian Income Tax 
data. Abstract in Econometric Vol, 20 No. 2, 
1952. 

A simple method of deriving best critical regions 
similar to the samj)lc space in tests of an 
important class of composite hypothesis, 
Biometrika, JuiKi 1953. 

On the mutual independence of a set of Hotel- 
ling’s T2 derivable from a sample size n from a 
k-variate normal population. Bull, Inter. 
Stat. Inst. 1951. 

Testing for serial correlation in a stationary 
multidimensional discrete stationary stochas- 
tic process. Bull. Int. Stat. Inst., 1952, 

Measurement of Structural change in the Dyna- 
mics of an Economy. Indian (^con. Journal, 
Vol. 1, 1953. 

Vartak, M. N. . . . . . . On an application of Krroneeker product of 

matrices to statistical designs, Annals of 
Mathematical Statistics, Vol. 20 No. 3, 1955. 

Books under Preparation 

1. Mathematics of Design and Analysis of Experiments by M. C. Chakrabarti. 
(To be published by the University of Baroda). 

2. Statistical inference and Measurement of Structural changes in an Econ- 
omy by Dr. K. S. Rao. (To be published by the Oxford University Press 
as a Book in the Bombay University Economics Series). 
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APPENDIX “G” 

l)(H\«)iirs to tlic Cfulcnarv K idowiiicut Fimd of lls, 100 or more 


A.C.K.C. Iii.tia I'rixato 

Hs. 

(’nmptnir National D'Ksoonipte 

Rs« 

fioiiihnv 

201 - 

l)e Paris, Ltd. 

500/- 

Sliri ' 1 , Ajfuiar 

100 - 

Sliri Kataiisliaw Xawroji 

Hanaji Dossabhai Allilfss 

Alroi'k Ashdown and Co. Idd.. 

101 

Contractor 

('orn Products Co. (India) Private 

doo;- 

Hoinhav 

.">,000 - 

Ltd 

500/- 

Tlip Ahonhic Distrihntors, Ltd. 

1,000/- 

I). A 11. National College, Baiuira 

501/- 

Thf Ainal<;amalo<l Clipiiiicals and 


Smt. S. 1). Dallas 

101/- 

Dyestuffs ('<)., Ltd. Homliav' 

1 ,000 - 

Deeean Kdueatioii 


M's. Anudi^amatyd l'il<*clri(*itv 


Sneietv, Poona 

ri5/- 

Co. Ltd.. Itondiav 

251 /- 

Department of Soeiology 

Ainar Dvg t hormcals Ltd. 

100 - 

(Aeademie Staff and students) 

745/- 

'ria* Am(‘i ican J^xpress Co. I no. 


Shri Haribbni B. Desai 

1,000/- 

itoiuhav 

.500/- 

Dr. K. C. Deslipande 

100/- 

Shri .M. I*. Amin 

.500,- 

Shri A. N. Dixit 

100/- 

'I'liP An^lo-'l'liai Corporation Ltd. 

1 ,000/- 

Shri S. H. Dongi^rkery 

500/- 

'riiG Anchor I.im* Lt<l. ... 

1,000,- 

Dr. .1. B. Dordi. Navsari 

101/- 

.\nonvmous 

100/- 

Messrs. Dorie Products 

.500/- 

Shri (ianesh Msihadco .\ptc 

100- 

.Shri V. V. Dravid 

101/- 

ArinslroiiLT Smith l*rivat<* Ltd. 

'riw* Asbestos Cement Private 

500 - 

.Shri K. d. Dubash 

The Ka.st Asiatic ('o. India 

101/- 

Ltd 

501 - 

Private Ltd. ... 

1,000/- 

M/s. Associated C<*ment Cos. Ltd. 

a.oo.ooo - 

'Phe Kastern Bank Ltd., Bombay 

500/- 

Shri a, \t halve 

too - 

Shri Ka/.al U. IVer Mabomed ... 

2.50/- 

Shri M. 1). Phat 

2.50/- 

Kirestoiie 'Pyn‘ A Bubber Co. of 


Hhavan's College (stall) 

4HI/- 

India Private Llil. 

1,000/- 

Khan Haliadur ILltnstoniji Hhaya 

101/- 

'Phe First National City Bank of 


Patli\sala A' Karani 

.501/- 

New York 

1000/- 

M s. Dhuiijis’eiw Hhedwar Ar Co. 

500 - 

Ms. (himmoii (India) IVivate 

Sliri M. IL Hilininria 

100,- 

Ltd 

1 ,000/- 

Sliri Noshir M. Hilimoria 

100/- 

M's. Geoffrey Mauiuu-s A C'o. 

Shri ij'in A. Pilliinoria ... 

1). Soeiet\'s Honihay Collette 

I5;i/- 

Private Ltd. 

(ilax<» f.aboratorit s (India) Pri- 

250/- 

(Staff) and students 

1000/. 

vate Ltd. 

500/- 

'Phe Hombav Company Priv^ate 


Shri .1. B. Godr<‘j 

loi;- 

Ltd. 

LOOO,- 

'Phe (Jovenior of Biliar, Patna ... 

100/- 

'Phe Pombay Silk Mills Ltd. 

100,- 

(ireaves Cotton and Crompton 

Pomba> Suburban Klectrie Sup- 


Parkinson Private Ltd. 

1 ,000/- 

ply Co. Ltd. 

250/- 

Greaves Cotton A Co. Ltd. 

1,000/- 

.M s. M. !L Prady A Co. Ltil. ... 
'Phe Pntisli Paniv of the Middle 

1,001/- 

(JrindUiy's Bank, Idd. ... 

Group Laboratories (Imiia) Pri- 

500/- 

Hast, Poinbay 

.500;- 

vate Ltd. Bombay 

250/- 

'Phe Itritish Dru^ Houses 


Shri K. li. Giinjikar 

701/- 

(Jndial Private Ltd. ... 

1 ,000/- 

M s. Guest Keen Williams Tdd. 

500/- 

'Phe British India Steam Naviga- 

Dr. (i. S. Hattiangadi ... 

250/- 

tion Co. Ltd. ... 

1 ,000; - 

'Phe Hindustan 'Prading Co., 


Bunnah-Shell Co. Ltd. ... 

1,00,000/- 

Bombay 

501/- 

Caltex (India) Idd. 


M s. Hollerith (India) Private 

The ('anara Bank, Limited 

1000/- 

Idd 

1 ,000 - 

M;s. Carr and Co. Ltd. ... 

100/- 

The Hong Kong A Shanghai 

Sir Vithal .N. Chandavarkar, Kt. 

000/- 

Banking Corp., Bombay 

1 ,()00/- 

'Phe Chartered think of India, 


Shri N. D. Hyams 

100/- 

Australia and China 

1 ,000 - 

Shri K. C. Ibrahim 

100/- 

Shri K. B. Cliiiiehankar 

100/- 

Iinfierial Chemical Industries 

Shri C. C. Chokshi A Co. 

100,'- 

(India) Private Ltd. 

1,000/- 

wSliri M. M. Cliudasama ... 

loo'- 

The Imperial Tobacco Co. of 

Ciba Dyes Private Ltd. ... 

1 ,000/- 

India Ltd 

500/- 

('iba Pharjna Private Ltd. 

1 ,000/- 

Indian Textile P^ngineers (Pri- 

Colgate-Palmolive (India) Ltd. 

1,000 - 

vate) Ltd. 

500/- 
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IiistituU" of Scioiico, Hoinbay 
(staff and stndonts) ... 


Isnuiil Yusuf ('ollc^o (Staff & 
students) 

901/12;- 

Sliri ]?. .1. Israel ... 

100/- 

M/s. James Finlay ( o. Ltd. ... 

1 ,000/- 

Shri K. A. Jaliac:irdar ... 

100;'- 

The Rt. lion. Dr. M. H. Jayakar 

.500/- 

Diwaii Raliadur N. M. Jhaveri 

000 - 

Shri X. Joshi 

250 

Sir Jamshedji R. Kantra, Kl. ... 

1.000 - 

Shri V. L. Kapadia 

100/- 

Shri J*. L. Kapadia. ('bartered 
A(‘eounttiiit 

1.50/- 

Shri (iopal J. Karandikar 

2,50- 

Shri A. .D. Karkhanawala 

100/- 

Dr. A. V. Kerkar 

100/- 

Dr. V. M. Kerkar 

100/- 

I'hief Pre sidency Mairistrate ... 

JOO/- 

Khalsa College (staff) 

20 ij- 

Shri Sorab P. K haras 

100/- 

Killiek Industries Ltd. ... 

.5,000,- 

M/s. Killiek Xixoa & Fo. Privat(‘ 
Ltd. 

500/- 

Shri S. M. A. Kitabvvala 

100/- 

M/s. Kodak Ltd., Hombay 

750/- 

Dr. A. J. Kohiyar 

2.50/- 

Suit. Kusurnbai Motieliand 

251 /- 

Lederle Laboratories (I) Private 
iJd 

.500/- 

Mr. iK: Mrs. Shav’ax A. Lai 

201/- 

Shri Jainsliedji F. Laskari 

2.50/- 

JievtT Hrothers (India) litd., 
Rombay 

25,000/- 
1 ,000/- 

Lloyds Rank Ltd., Rombay 

'J'he ;Maekinon McKen/.ie & Fo. 
Private Ltd 

1 ,000/- 

Shri K. F. Madan 

101/- 

M/s. Mahadevia Rros., Rombay 

101/- 

Shri Makharia Fharitable Trust, 

R nub IV 

101/- 

Shri M. P. Makharia 

100/- 

D. M'leropolo Fo. (Private) 

Ltd 

.500/- 

Dr. S. R. Mah ibal 

100/- 

Shri .AI. A. Master 

1 51 /- 

Shri M. R. Meher 

100/- 

Sir Fhunilal V’. Melita 

2.50/- 

Dr. .Jivraj X. Melita 

100/- 

The Mercantile Rank of India 
Ltd 

1 ,000/- 

The Metal Rox Fo. of India Ltd. 

2,000/- 

The Millowncrs’ Assn., Rombay 

;i,31,(>7W- 

llol. V. R. Mirajkar 

101 

Modern Education Society, I’oona 

1,000/- 

Municipal Corporation for Ci rent- 
er Rombay 

10,00,000/- 

Shri K. Gopinathan 

101/- 

N^ational Rank of India Ltd. ... 

1 ,000/- 

Xederlandche Handel Maatschap- 
pij, Rombay 

1,000/- 

The New India Assurance Fo. 
Ltd 

5,000/- 

Dxford University Press, Rombay 

2.50/- 

Shri M. A. Pandit 

250/- 

Shri K. S. Parekh 

1(M)/- 


The Patel Fot ton Fo. PrivateLtd. 

1,001 - 

Shri F. J. Patel 

100,- 

Dr. 11. R. Patil 

100/- 

Prof. R. P. Patwanlhan 

100 - 

Shri P. D. Pavri 

125- 

Tlie Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Xaviitation (\). Ltd., Rombay 

1,000 - 

The Poison Ltd. 

101/- 

Shri V. F. Poojara 

251/- 

Dr. (hijanan 1). Piirandare 

2.50/- 

R.A. Podar Follej^e of Fommeree 
and Economies, Rombay 

tstmlents) 

H\7l- 

Ramnarain Ruia Follejxe (Staff) 

1,001/- 

Ranmarain Ruia Folle^e (students) 

1,0 10/0/ 1 

Shri R. ('. Randeria 

100/- 

Shri Y. R. Rej^e ... 

aoo - 

M s. Ric'liardson A: (‘ruddas Ltd. 

l,tM)o/- 

Sliri .1. R. Sjiiuj family 

101 - 

Dr. R. Sanjeeva Rao 

100/- 

Shri R. (i. Saraiya 

1,000/- 

Shri 11. .M. Sc'Tvai 

101/- 

Sankey Electrical Stam])inos 
Private JJd. 

5,000/- 

Dr. D. K. Sen 

204/- 

M/s. Setlma and lAdmrauv 

500/- 

Shri R. ,1. Setlma 

100/- 

Shri Navalehand T. Shah 

100;- 

Shri Panduran^ (L Shanbhaj^ ... 

100/- 

Shikshana IVasarak Maudali ... 

1,000/- 

Siddliarth Folle<»e of Arts & 
Seienee (staff Jk students) 

2,51 (i/15/- 

Shri A. 1). Shroff 

500/- 

Dr. (Mrs.) S. 1). Somau ... 

100/- 

Sophia College for Women, Bombay 

000;- 

Th<‘ Standard Vacuum Oil Fo. 

;i5,ooo/- 

.1. Stone & Fo. (India) Private 
Ud., Rombay ... 

1 ,000/- 

Shri & Smt, J. D. Swarnidasan... 

101/- 

Sydenham College of Fommeree 
&, Economies (students) 

1,551 /- 

Tata Trusts and Fompanies 

5,00,000/- 

Shri M. V. Tendulkar 

100/- 

Sa])!. Textile l*roduets (India) 

Ltd 

.500/- 

Shri 11. M. Tbakar 

100/- 

Slui A. R. Thanawala ... 

101;'- 

Shri A. R. Tliirumalaehar 

3.53- 

Shri J'ulsidas Khimji 

251/- 

Turner, Morrison & ('o. Private 
Ltd 

500/- 

The United Steel Fos. (India) 
Private Ltd 

2,50/- 

Staff of the University of Rom 
bay 

000/- 

Dr. G, A. Vaidya 

100/- 

Miss M. S. Varde 

100/- 

M/s. Volkart Foundation, 

Rombay 

5,000/- 

Wadia FUillcge, Poona ... 

143/- 

M/s. 5Vadia Ghuiidy& Co. 

500/- 

N. M. Wadia Charities ... 

.30, 000/- 

The Western India Tanneries Ud., 
Rombay 

300/- aiu 

Wilson College 

700/- 
. 500/- 





